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CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVENTURE OPENS. 


HE cry was entirely unlike 
anything that Henry Paxton 
ever heard. It sent a quick 
little shiver of terror racing 
up along his spine. He could feel the 
short hairs creep there at the back of 
his neck. At once he was hot and cold. 
He stopped his roadster with a jerk— 
jamming both feet down hard on the 
clutch and brake pedals, at the same 
time slipping the gear-shift lever from 
third to neutral with his right hand. 
His fingers did not leave the little ball 
at the top of the lever, but fondled the 
round, shiny surface, ready to crowd it 
into first at an instant’s warning. His 
1A Ds 


toe. touched the accelerator lightly, 
sending a quick pulse of life through 
the lazy-turning motor. He was not 
exactly sure just how near or how far 
that uncanny shriek had been. It had 
reminded him of no earthly sound, that 
he had ever known. If Henry Paxton 
had been a believer in the supernatural, 
inasmuch as it pertains to the return 
of haunting spirits, he would have 
sworn that the thing he had heard was 
the lament of a lost soul. 

But he had very little faith in spirit- 
ualism so far as it concerned the vocal 
qualifications of persons who 
were deceased. And yet this cry that 
had so startled him, he told himself in 
the present moment, could have been 
almost anything. He compressed his 


those 
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lips and listened, his eyes peering out 
into the night from between narrowed 
lids as he attempted to penetrate the 
wall of gloom which shrouded the 
grounds of the vast estate which he 
had been skirting. 

He had been driving very slowly, his 
hands gripping the steering wheel 
lightly near the bottom, while he 
leaned back comfortably against the 
leather upholstery of the car and gave 
himself over absolutely to a keen enjoy- 
ment of the solitude of the night. 

Except for the occasional slow and 
easy bump of the heavy springs as 
wheels jolted across a rut or entered 
some minor depression, the roadster 
had been creeping along the roadway 
almost noiselessly. Henry Paxton had 
been pleased with himself, with the 
graceful performance of the car, with 
the great and fathomless night that 
smothered the land, with the clean, fra- 
grant air with its hint of pines and blos- 
soms, with the reading of a small dial 
on the instrument board which showed 
that the batteries were charging prop- 
erly, thanks to considerable trouble he 
had gone to to remove a thin coating 
of oil that had collected on the com- 
mutator of his generator before starting 
out; he was pleased with the world as 
a whole—and then, square into the 
midst of many pleasant reveries there 
had been injected the most terrifying 
shriek that he had ever heard. 

The cry itself had been accompanied 
by a strange drumming sound. The 
tombination had been weird and ter- 
rible. 

For a long interval the man waited, 
crouched forward slightly over the 
steering wheel, listening intently and 
with every sense alert. 

At last he heard it again. For a mo- 
ment he found himself wondering if 
this time the cry wasn’t a little bit 
nearer, but decided he was mistaken; 
its position seemed to be approximately 
the same. Certainly the thing itself was 


more than unusual; it was uncanny, 
beginning in a low, smooth tone, which 
rapidly increased in pitch and fre- 
quency till it had become a terrific 
scream. Again, as before, the cry was 
accompanied by the peculiar beating 
note. 

The alternating strokes of the latter 
were made in quick succession. The 
sound of the blows were not unlike a 
rapid beating on a hollow tree trunk 
with two padded sticks. The series 
of runs rose from a very soft to a very 
loud note, and vice versa. Several of 
these strange runs followed one an- 
other in quick succession during the 
period of the cry. 

Henry Paxton compressed his lips 
and shook his head, while his lids nar- 
rowed reflectively. At last he mur- 
mured to himself : 

“I’ve heard that sound before some- 
where. Sometime I either heard that 
same cry or one that was remarkably 
close to it. I wonder what the devil 
it is?” 

The man in the car, still listening, 
still watching out into the gloom at his 
left, eased the gear-shift into first and 
let the clutch pedal up slowly. The car 
began crawling ahead quietly. At a 
point some twenty or twenty-five rods 
farther on he brought the roadster to 
a standstill again. 

Just ahead of him the white glare of 
the car’s lights flung into relief the out- 
line of a huge, rambling iron gate which 
guarded the entrance to a grass-grown 
driveway that turned down through a 
long lane of maple trees. A short dis- 
tance from the gate he swung his car 
to the side of the road and snapped 
off the lights. 

“Henry,” he told himself, “stick 
around a bit. Man, oh, man! Maybe 
there are going to be a few develop- 
ments. That old mansion back there in 
the grove in particular and haunted 
houses in general always did have a 
fascination for me.” 
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Perhaps ten minutes he waited, but 
the strange sound was not repeated. 
However, after an interval he heard the 
metallic clatter of one section of the 
iron gate being flung back against its 
stop. Instantly he leaned forward and 
snapped on the headlights, at the same 
time slipping the automatic, which he 
always carried in the car at night, free 
of its little pocket, and changed it into 
his right hand. 

Huddled near one of the huge brick 
gateposts was a woman. [In the first 
startling instant when the powerful 
lights flashed into her eyes she appeared 
to be on the point of retreating again 
into the black depths of the lane behind 
her. For a moment she remained mo- 
tionless, half concealed by the jutting 
corner of the ancient masonry, her 
hands clasped at her throat; then sud- 
denly she flung herself toward the 
center of the roadway. 

“Quick!” she cried. “Please get a 
doctor! There has _ been Oh, 
something terrible has happened! Ter- 
rible! The telephone—we can’t seem 
to get any response! Oh, oh! Poor 
Frances!” 

The woman was nearly hysterical. 
Only by an apparent effort did she con- 
trol herself. She was breathing with 
great, shuddering gasps. Her hair, 
generously streaked with white, was 
tumbling about her shoulders. Her 
face was not that of an aged person, 
and yet there were many lines of care 
traced here and there at the corners 
of her mouth, of her eyes, and seamed 
across her forehead. 

Henry Paxton noted these things al- 
most in the first swift glance he had 
shot at the woman as she was pro- 
jected into this strange scene of the 
night, so close ahead of him that he 
could see the quiver of her fingers and 
the little spasmodic movements of her 
body. 

For a moment he stared at her, while 
there raced through his brain a darting 


train of reflections anent the possibili- 
ties of the connection between the 
strange cry he had heard and the sud- 
den appearance of this frightened 
thing in seeming conjunction with other 
mysteries of the night beyond that 
black fringe of trees, 

He climbed hurriedly from the car 
now, at the same time slipping the pis- 
tol that he had been cuddling in his 
right hand into a side pocket of his 
coat. As he stepped into the glare of 
the lights of his car the woman stared 
at him with a quick, nervous glance of 
inquiry. 

“Are—are you a doctor?” she qua- 
vered. 

“No, but perhaps I can be of some 
assistance,” the other volunteered. 
“What is the matter?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” re- 
plied the figure by the gate. “We—I 
found my sister terribly beaten! And 
then that cry! Oh, I wish we could 
get a doctor! Can’t we—can’t you do 
something? Oh! what a night!” 

She paused, panting. 

The man moved nearer. The woman 
glanced back fearfully into the gloom 
of the lane. 

“I’m frightened!” she breathed. 
“I’m afraid! I never thought I pos- 
sessed the courage to come through that 
blackness after I heard that—that thing 
—out there!” She gave a vague, help- 
less gesture with one trembling hand. 
“T never knew there could be so wild 
and penetrating a sound. Why, it 
fairly shook the house. And—and I 
had to come for help! I ran till I fell, 
and then I got up and ran again! I 
got out of the driveway—oh, it was 
awful! Poor Frances! Poor thing! 
Poor thing! Can’t you get a doctor? 
Isn’t there one somewhere? Some- 
where?” 

“It’s a long way to town, and the 
road is none too good,” said Paxton, 
“Tt would take a good while, I’m afraid. 
There may be a doctor nearer, or a 
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telephone we could use, but I’m not 
sure just which way to go; I’m not 
very familiar with the country out 
here. Hadn't you better let me go 
back with you and let me see what I 
can do? I am fairly good in first-aid 
cases. Perhaps,’ reassuringly, “I 
could make your sister comfortable—if 
it isn’t already too late. Was—was 
she badly hurt, do you think?” 

“Yes, yes—terribly! She—she may 
be dead! She was horribly still!” 

“Won’t you let me drive you back 
to the house?” queried the man. “You 
are not dressed to remain in this night 
air. You needn’t be afraid; I am 
armed.” He touched the pocket of his 
coat. 

After a moment’s hesitation the 
woman assented. Slowly, almost si- 
lently the roadster poked its nose down 
into that black lane of maples and 
began moving toward the great dark- 
ened house far back in the unkept and 
seemingly limitless acres which 
stretched out toward the low fringe of 
the Gunnison hills. 

“Wasn’t there anybody you could 
send for help?” Paxton asked after a 
little. In his mind he had been swiftly 
summing up several things. ‘‘Wasn’t 
there any men in the house—or any 
servants, a chauffeur or anybody?” 

From the corner of his eye he saw 
the woman turn her head, and he knew 
that she was watching him. After a 
little she said: 

“No, there was no one who would 
leave the house. My husband and our 
chauffeur are away. The servants 
were so frightened that they were no 
earthly use. I—I can’t understand 
about the telephone; it has been all 
right; we have had no trouble with it 
till to-night.” 

Henry Paxton did not reply. 
toe of his right foot 
against the accelerator, and he gave his 
undivided attention to directing his car 
along the sadly neglected driveway. 


The 


crowded down 


Suddenly the vast black shape of the 
house loomed ahead, and he shot the 
roadster in beneath a venerable porte- 
cochére at the left. Except for a dim 
light which glimmered from a second 
story window near the rear the place 
was shrouded in utter blackness. 

The man in the car glanced about the 
house and grounds half apprehensively, 
at the same time allowing the fingers 
of his right hand to stray toward that 
slightly sagging pocket of his coat. 

“I don’t like the appearance of this 
old ruin for a cent,” he told himself 
as he clambered to the ground. “Looks 
to me as though it had either been de- 
serted for a long time or has been al- 
lowed to run down for some reason or 
other. What the devil manner of peo- 
ple are living here?” 

In the short drive from the main 
highway to the house itself the woman 
seemed to have regained her composure 
to a certain extent. She was a great 
deal calmer now. She moved toward 
the side entrance. On the stone steps 
she paused and glanced back. 

“This way,” she said. 

Henry Paxton hesitated for just the 
fraction of an instant; then from a 
crevice between the cushions he took 
his pocket flash lamp and moved after 
the woman. 

In that instant the cry came again. 
It fairly shook the leaves of the close- 
bordering wild growths. It was star- 
tlingly close, and seemed to come from 
just beyond a high and faintly outlined 
L, which jutted from the main portion 
of the house at the rear. Several tow- 
ering, shaggy trees of the forest en- 
croached here till their massive, out- 
stretched limbs overhung the roof of 
the wing and crowded their thick 
foliage close against the gray walls of 
the house. 

Instantly the man darted to the cor- 
ner beyond and shot the white gleam 
of his pocket lamp into the blackness 
there. For just the fraction of a mo- 
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ment he saw, or fancied that he. saw, 
a movement, swift and sinister, some- 
where among the trees and vines that 
had crowded forward in defiant abun- 
dance close to a rambling arbor that 
was partly gone to ruin. 

Once he heard a faint rustle, but it 
was deeper in the mass of foliage than 
his light could penetrate, and, to be 
perfectly frank, Henry Paxton was not 
over and above desirous of venturing 
far into that unknown whence had come 
a cry that, once heard, would never be 
forgotten. He hesitated uncertainly for 
a minute, then returned to the woman. 
She was waiting in the doorway of 
the vestibule. The man shot his light 
into the hall, pretentiously to guide his 
companion in the gloom, but the mo- 
tive that prompted the act was his de- 
sire to observe once more the other’s 
face as the fleeting finger of illumina- 
tion played across it. 

It would seem that the woman’s in- 
tuitive mind read her companion’s 
thought, for she turned suddenly and 
moved toward the inner door beyond. 

Neither spoke. It was as though the 
almost superhuman sound, the piercing 
wail and the. beating note, had produced 
in both something too compelling to be 
either defined or satisfactorily treated 
with weak and wholly ineffectual ad- 
jectives. 

The woman led the way through a 
vast, unlighted hall to a broad staircase, 
thence to the second floor. A faint 
light glowed here. The walls were 
high and covered with paper of old and 
quaint design. A door opened and 
closed suddenly. 

In the west wing, in a huge, high- 
studded chamber with its great four- 
poster bed and correspondingly staid 
and antiquated furnishings, Henry 
Paxton looked down on the still form 
of a woman. The body was quite 
cold. 

A glance told the story. There had 
been a murder. The victim had been, 


it seemed, beaten to death, although 
there were other strange little marks 
visible at her throat and on her cheek. 

Here a chair was overturned, there 
a rug was awry. That was all. Ap- 
parently there had been but a brief 
struggle. The woman was in her night 
clothes. She lay on an ancient, horse- 
hair sofa. Henry Paxton moved to- 
ward her slowly, wonderingly. He 
touched an eyelid, raising it slightly— 
and shook his head. 

“She’s been dead some little time,” 
he said and stooped to examine the 
bruises and those strange gashes which 
showed about the face and throat. He 
glanced instinctively about him for the 
weapon. His companion, who had re- 
mained silent in the background, now 
flung herself forward and went onto 
her knees beside the still form and be- 
gan sobbing softly. The man moved 
back and stood for a moment, hat in 
hand, staring at the grim tableau before 
him. 

The dead woman he judged to be 
scarcely more than twenty-five, and it 
was evident that she had been pos- 
sessed of unusual beauty. Plainly there 
was something strange and terrible as 
concerned the manner in which she had 
met her death. The thing, in more 
ways than one, was fast becoming more 
of an adventure than Henry Paxton 
had bargained for. He never began 
his frequent migrations at night that 
he secretly didn’t entertain vague as- 
pirations anent dim, dank ghost haunts 
or, slightly hair-raising ventures such as 
might be produced by a will-o’-the-wisp 
in a swamp accompanied by the moan- 
ing of the wind and seasoned with a 
bit of imagination, or, perhaps, an at- 
tempt of some ragamuffin to hold him 
up at a lonely spot—an attempt which 
he would easily frustrate by a fine play 
of judgment and quick action. 

Henry Paxton compressed his lips 
and glanced back through the door to- 
ward the broad corridor beyond. His 
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eyes then traveled from the oil lamp 
on the dresser to the windows of the 
room with their interior blinds, and at 
last rested again on the white-robed 
figure on the sofa and the thin touches 
of crimson stain which darkened the 
bosom of the woman’s nightdress. He 
took a deep breath and decided that 
to-night indeed would make up for an 
uneventful lifetime—and then some. 

“Funny,” he thought, “that no one 
should come to see what they could do. 
Queer bunch of servants. Queer, un- 
godly mess, anyhow! Ugh! [I'll tell 
the world!” 

He waited a little before he spoke, 
and when it seemed that he could stand 
it no longer he said: 

“Madam, there is nothing I can do 
here. I’m awfully sorry, but it looks 
more like a case for the coroner and 
the police than anything else.” 

The woman by the aged horsehair 
sofa did not reply, but continued her 
strange, slow sobbing. Somewhere in 
a far corner of the great house there 
was the sudden crash and clatter as of 
a person stumbling unexpectedly over 
a chair in the dark. A gust of wind 
moaned about a chimney top, while 
without a moment’s warning the lamp 
on the dresser flickered and went out. 

Henry Paxton muttered an oath 
under his breath and reached for his 
flash light. 

At that instant the terrifying voice 
of the night again flung its haunting 
defiance into the blackness to the ac- 
companiment of the roll of the hollow 
drumming note, which rose and fell in 
swift succession. This time the cry 
was close beyond one of the tall win- 
dows of the room in which a scene 
was set where death had already 
counted a toll of one. 

Something moved with swift and 
sinister intent close behind Paxton. He 
whirled and tried to jerk his automatic 
free, but it caught in the lining of his 
pocket. A blow on his wrist knocked 


his flash lamp spinning, and the next 
moment he was enveloped in a smoth- 
ering blanket, while a charging weight 
bore him down with a savage effective- 
ness against which it was useless to 
struggle. 

A sweet, pungent odor filled his nos- 
trils. He fought mechanically for a 
little—then suddenly drifted off into 
space. There was a crash, a woman’s 
scream, a man’s heavy breathing—and 
silence. 


CHAPTER II. 


BILL DUNPHY FOLLOWS A LEAD. 


HE disappearance of Henry Paxton 
was the topic of the day among 
his friends and acquaintances. Being 
thirty-three and fairly settled in his 
habits, it was only to be expected that 
the lady who presided over the Paxton 
domicile should be _ considerably 
alarmed when, at daybreak, the gentle- 
man of the house had not returned. 

Mr. Paxton had stated absolutely 
that he would not be late. He had 
merely been going to get the air. He 
would drive through the Parkway, or 
out through the Blue Hill Reservation, 
or, maybe, over Gunnison way, accord- 
ing as the spirit moved. It had been 
nearly ten-thirty when he left home, 
and he had promised not to be later 
than twelve or thereabouts in getting 
back. 

Of course, he might have had tire 
trouble, or, perhaps, he had not exam- 
ined his gas supply before starting, al- 
though the last thing that Betty Paxton 
always called after him was an inter- 
rogation concerning whether he had gas 
enough, and did he have his license? 

Something was wrong; the woman 
was sure of it. He would have found 
some way of getting word to her, she 
was certain. He always phoned, even 
if he was delayed somewhere only an 
hour. Usually she accompanied him on 
his nightly tours. She wished heartily 
now that she had gone to-night in spite 
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of a raging headache with which she 
had been suffering. 

She tried to imagine him stalled on 
a lonely road; she tried to guess where 
it could be and how far he would have 
to walk to the nearest garage or tele- 
phone. She even got out an old road 
map in those tedious hours of her wait- 
ing and examined all the likely appear- 
ing and isolated byways and turnpikes 
which he might have been exploring. 

It was a soul-torturing, heart-rend- 
ing period for Betty Paxton, those 
hours between midnight and dawn, 
while always there was before her a 
picture of a wrecked car piled in a dis- 
torted heap at the foot of an embank- 
ment, or of a grim and ghastly collision 
with some wildly charging demon that 
snorted through the night to satisfy the 
fanatic cravings of a party of liquor- 
fired joy riders. 

At seven o’clock Betty Paxton sat 
down at the telephone and began calling 
friends, but without avail. No one had 
seen her husband or received any word 
from him during the night. At ten 
o'clock she got in touch with the police, 
not only of the city but also of the 
Metropolitan district. All promised to 
do everything possible, but that was not 
it; Henry Paxton was her husband, and 
she had got to do more than that; there 
must be immediate and manifest action 
or she felt she would go crazy. 

A little before eleven o’clock she tele- 
phoned the city rooms of the News and 
asked for Billy Dunphy. 

Mr. Dunphy was solid and freckled 
and inclined to take things as he found 
them—when he liked them that way; 
when he didn’t, he sometimes made 
them to order, so far as the power was 
given him to fashion the mold of life. 
To friends Bill Dunphy was a friend 
“when a feller needs a friend;”’ to 
others he was a good man to keep out 
of the way of when he was on the war- 
path or had been pointed at a suppos- 
edly immovable body. He had a nose 


for news, the courage of a lion, a face 
like a mortal sin, and the heart of a 
saint. 

Dunphy was a friend of the Paxtons. 
He and Hen Paxton had belonged to 
the Hill Gang when that corporate body 
had sallied forth to battle with the 
Sorrow Hollow tribe in the year of 
Whole-wheat-bread-and-a-dollar-a-day ; 
they had loved and lost the girl with 
blue eyes in freshman year at high 
school; they had idled and worked and 
fought together; they giad been broke 
and loaned each other money; but al- 
ways they had paid it back—hence had 
remained friends. 

With Henry Paxton since his mar- 
riage it had always been Bill this and 
Bill that, and, “Bill, come home to 
dinner,” and, “Bill, my wife has got 
a nice girl for you.” 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world that in the hour of her trouble 
Betty Paxton should turn to Billy 
Dunphy, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world that Bill Dunphy 
should say, “Sit tight, old friend, and 
say a prayer. Just as quick as a lum- 
bering paving hen can get me to the 
house I'll be there with all the cheer 
of a January rosebud.” 

Accordingly Betty Paxton shed a few 
tears and laughed a little nervously and 
waited for Billy Dunphy to arrive, 
which this individual did shortly and in 
much less time than the city ordinances 
decreed that a motor vehicle should 
cover certain stipulated distances per 
hour. The driver of the chariot in 
which Bill Dunphy rode that morning 
had committed enough breaches of law 
and order before he had covered half 
of the distance to the Paxton home in 
the Morton Park suburbs to have sent 
a less omnipotent personage to jail for 
life. 

“If I was you, buddy,” the newspaper 
man advised the grinning engineer of 
the tax conveyance, “I’d go home by 
way of Liverpool. You may not have 
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a pull with all the cops you passed, 
Luck like yours can’t abide with one 
forever.” 

To Betty Paxton, Mr. Dunphy of- 
fered his hand and good cheer as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

“Greetings, Missus Paxton, or might 
I say Betty a-cuishla, as they remark 
in the old country? Sure, and do I 
see where tears of salt have touched 
your pretty eyes? Tut-tut! And did 
the old man stay out all night like Pat 
McCarty’s canary? Well, and bad cess 
to the likes of he! May fire burn him!” 

“Oh, Billy, what do you suppose 
could have happened to him? What 
can we do? I’ve got to look for him 
somewhere or I’ll go out of my head. 
I can’t sit here and fold my hands and 
wait, and wait, and wait! Even if 
there had been an accident surely there 
would have been some word coming to 
me before this!” 

“What the divil manner of animal is 
he that he has got to go prowling up 
and down the land all night like the 
shadow of the Old Nick?” grumbled 
Mr. Dunphy. “I’m a nighthawk by 
force of circumstance; I never could 
understand anybody wanting to go 
meowing through all the back yards of 
Christendom as a matter of choice. Me 
for the feathers when I grow up.” 

Betty Paxton missed the twinkle in 
the other’s eyes, hence her retort was 
unpadded. 

“Well, it was from you that he got 
the habit,” declared the lady of the 
Paxton household. “I can remember 
when he’d bid me good night, and 
you'd be waiting for him on the corner, 
and the two of you would sit down 
on the curb and pray for a fire or a 
fight to top the night off with.” 

“And somebody had to be a rough- 
neck to keep him company,” cut in Mr. 
Dunphy trying by play of words to 
stave off the flood he saw gathering 
again in the eyes of the woman, “so 
you got yourself elected, and I lost a 


brother of the ways that are dark and 
had to take up newspaper work to try 
and forget.” And then, with sudden 
seriousness: “Have you any idea which 
way he intended to go when he left 
here last night ?” 

With painstaking detail Betty Paxton 
repeated everything that might in the 
slighest degree have any bearing on the 
disappearance of her husband. 

sill Dunphy’s lids narrowed. He 
was a newspaper man now, brief, far- 
seeing. 

“Have any money on him to speak 
of?” he demanded tersely. 

The woman shook her head. 
dollars; that’s all.” 

“Anybody got a grudge against him, 
or anything like that, that you know 
of?” 

a8 

“How has business been going with 
him lately? Anything happened to 
make him feel like retiring to’a marble 
orchard ?” 

“No. Everything has been fine.” 

“Hm!” Mr. Dunphy frowned as 
though he was disappointed. ‘Well! 
Tch! Funny!’ 

The newspaper man lit a cigarette 
and inhaled deeply, tossed the weed to 
the hearth, and began snapping his fin- 
gers, whistled a short bar from noth- 
ing in particular—and suddenly con- 
fronted Betty Paxton. 

“Ever hear of Frances Althan?” he 
demanded. 

“The woman who used to write 
special articles and things in the News 
Sundays ?” 

“That’s her. She’s been writing fic- 
tion for two or three years now. Mak- 
ing good at it. I used to see quite a 
lot of Frances. .Mighty pretty girl. 
Smart and had a way. She was get- 
ting into big time in the magazine 
world. She lived in the city. Had a 
great penchant toward spirit world 
stuff—ghosts and haunted houses and 
the like.” 


“A few 
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Bill Dunphy paused. He was staring 
out of the window, very hard, at noth- 
ing at all. After a little he went on: 

“Frances Althan faded out sometime 
day before yesterday. There’s a sort 
of still hunt been going on during the 
past twenty-four hours. She was going 
to pay a visit to an alleged haunted 
house—just where, nobody seems to 
know. However, she hasn’t come 
back. I have been kind of scouting 
around. Haven’t found anything yet. 
Funny I should bump into two disap- 
pearances, one right after the other.” 
There was another pause, and then ex- 
plosively: “Now! Somewhere I’ve got 
to dig up a flivver. Elizabeth is the 
only love I ever had in the driving line. 
I’ve got no license, but Steve Brodie 
never had anything on Bill Dunphy. 
You say you’ve got to have action of 
some kind. Well, I’m your medicine. 
You tell the chief operator of your ex- 
change to take any messages that come 
for you and repeat them to the city 
editor of the News, and then get ready 
to hustle along with me. I think I 
know where J can bribe a man to loan 
me his gocart. Say, wait a minute, 
though. Let me get somebody at the 
News on the wire a second.” 

After a brief conversation over the 
wire Mr. Dunphy turned to the 
woman, 

“It’s all right,” he said. “If there is 
any word of Henry before we get back 
it will be phoned to the News, and trust 
old Fred Cunningham to know what’s 
best to do under the circumstances. 
From time to time, if opportunity of- 
fers, we can ring up and find out if 
the boy has been heard from. You 
get the chief operator now and explain 
the case, and then hustle up and get 
ready. I know how you feel; you’ve 
got to do something or go somewhere 
if it’s only around the block. 

“I’m going out to see a guy I know 
who owns a controlling interest in a 
flivver, and I'll get it if I have to wal- 


lop ’im in the snout and take it away 
from him. Peaceable if I have to fight 
to remain so; that’s me!” 

Billy Dunphy hustled out. 

“Funny,” he mused as he strode up 
the street, ‘about this business. Of 
course, Hen may show up all right with- 
out any assistance from anybody, and 
again, he may not. No slouch with his 
dukes. Ought to be able to take care 
of himself. Beats the devil! Always 
carried a gat in his car when he was 
riding at night. Huh! Only trouble 
with him was he had such an unholy 
craving for poking up wood roads, or 
down back roads, or through cow pas- 
tures, or some other living, limping, 
unheard-of hole just because he liked to 
explore that kind of dog-gone place 
looking for thrills. Guess the old head 
maybe got one this trip. 

“Looks as though he had nothing on 
Frances Althan. She was always pry- 
ing into the vitals of haunted houses— 
cold, clammy, musty old ruins that a 
majority of folks wouldn’t let wild 
horses drag them within a mile of. As 
a result I have got two disappearances 
on my lily-white hands. Gosh, some 
people are like hound dogs. They 
want to get scared. Can you beat it?” 

Three quarters of an hour later a 
small runabout, with Mr. William 
Dunphy at the wheel, bustled to the 
curb before the Paxton home. Betty 
Paxton was waiting. 

““Have—have you any idea where you 
are going first?” she asked. 

The reporter shook his head. 

“No,” he admitted cheerfully, “T 
haven’t. That is to say, I haven’t had 
a chance to give the thing serious con- 
sideration yet. You see, this bus had 
a couple of flat tires and three or four 
broken wires, and by the time I put in 
oil and gas and water, why, I liked to 
forget where I was going. Let’s see.” 

Mr. Dunphy’s eyes squinted reflec- 
tively at the pretty young wife of his 
friend. After a little he said: 
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“Yes, I think I know where I’ll head 
for first. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. Mm! But get in. We'll be 
on our way. I'll explain as we mosey 
along. And above all things keep a 
stiff upper lip, lady. It’s a hundred 
to one shot that everything will turn 
out all right.” 

“Oh, I pray Heaven it will!” mur- 
mured Betty Paxton as she took her 
seat beside the newspaper man. “I— 
I’m awfully near going to pieces en- 
tirely, and if I had to stay and fold 
my hands and listen to sympathy and 
everything, I know I would.” 

The little car had been puttering 
along the boulevard at Oceanway for 
nearly ten minutes before Mr. Dunphy 
at last broke the silence. 

“Did you ever hear of the haunted 
house on Dungeon Road?” he de- 
manded suddenly. 

“The name Dungeon Road is fa- 
miliar. I don’t remember that I ever 
heard about a haunted house in con- 
nection with it.” 

“Well, I'll tell you why the name of 
the road is familiar,” Mr. Dunphy ex- 
plained. “You have probably been by 
it several times. You may have been 
through it. Dungeon Road leads off 
the’old Rockland Turnpike about four 
miles beyond the watering trough at 
Tully four-corners. Been over the old 
turnpike, haven’t you?” 

Betty Paxton nodded. 

“Yes; several times. 
Dungeon Road now. You are right; 
I have been through it. It comes out 
on the bend beyond the pine grove at 
White Rock Springs. It’s a sort of 
short cut through to the Short Drive 
rather than going around by way of 
Dummerston Village.” 

“You've got it. Few people go that 
way. I came through there once at 
about two o’clock in the morning with 
your husband the time we were coming 
up from the Cape. Ugh! Phfoof! 
What a fine place to keep out of after 


I remember 


dark! And still I have heard Hen Pax- 
ton say when he wanted a nice, quiet 
drive at niglit he sometimes went up the 
turnpike and through Dungeon Road 
and home by way of Shore Drive and 
Oceanway. Now if there is one place 
where he might have met with an ac- 
cident with small chance of any one 
discovering him—well, that’s it. Prob- 
ably there isn’t a car or team going 
through Dungeon Road twice a day on 
an average, and sometimes not that. 
It’s the best bet I can think of, 
Betty.” 

“And how long will it take us to get 
there?” anxiously. 

“That depends,” stated Mr. Dunphy, 
giving the little car a few more 
notches of gas on a bit of straight-away, 
“on how this road flea holds together. 
The breed are great stickers in a pinch, 
and the odds are about fifteen to one 
that, outside of a puncture, there will 
be nothing to stop us except the end 
of the world. If we make it in an 
hour we will be doing mighty well. It’s 
better than thirty-five miles, and the old 
turnpike is full of holes. It is likely 
that we will be nearer an hour and a 
half.” 

Neither spoke again for a long time. 
Mr. Dunphy gave his undivided atten- 
tion to keeping out of the ditch and 
dodging whatever traffic happened to be 
moving. Betty Paxton watched all 
cars that they met, ever hopeful of 
glimpsing the familiar lines of her hus- 
band’s roadster. Once she was sttre she 
saw it. She leaned forward and cried 
out, then suddenly sank back against 
the cushions, biting her lips in an effort 
to keep back the tears as she discovered 
that it was only a car of like make. 

“But what about the haunted house 
that you spoke of?” the woman asked 
finally. “I don’t even remember seeing 
any house on Dungeon Road.” 

“No, you wouldn’t—not even if you 
were looking for it” explained the 
newspaper man. “It’s quite a distance 
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from the road itself. A long lane winds 
to it through a double line of trees. 

“There’s a pair of rusty iron gates 
hung on two dilapidated brick posts 
guarding the entrance to it. The last 
time I was by there a piece of chain 
big enough to moor a battleship was 
linked through the bars and held to- 
gether by a big padlock. You'd think 
that lock was going to keep people out. 
I don’t know what the idea was, but 
there are ninety square miles of woods 
and swamp and brush that folks could 
go through with nothing to stop them 
if they felt so inclined and wanted to 
go to the old place that bad. 

“For half a mile either side of the 
gateway there is an ancient stone wall 
about four feet high. Perhaps you re- 
member it.” 

Betty Paxton shook her head. 
moment the other went on: 

“The old house itself I don’t know 
an awful lot about, except that they 
tell me it has something of a reputation 
for ghosts. People got to referring to 
it as the haunted house on Dungeon 
Road, and for all I know to the con- 
trary it is well named.” 

Mr. Dunphy missed a truck by a hair, 

“Why don’t you take up the whole 
road, you condemned pug-walloper ?” 
he yelled at the immobile figure at the 
wheel of the lumbering freighter, and 
then resumed his narrative with a dig- 
nified disregard anent the sizzling reply 
which floated to his ears from the rear. 

“Somewhere in the ledge up back of 
this old haunted ruin there is a sort of 
cave. That’s the dungeon. Got quite 
a story, that hole in the rock. Seems 
some old codger had a dream. In the 
dream an angel or his dead wife or 
mother-in-law or somebody appeared 
and gave him to understand that it was 
ordained that he start digging into that 
old ledge. The spirit, or whatever it 
was, explained that so many feet down 
and so many feet this way or that he 
would find gold. 
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“So the old chap went at it. Every 
once in a while he’d hit the hop, or 
something, and the deceased would ap- 
pear and offer encouragement, and the 
poor duffer would moisten his hands 
and go at it again. You can imagine 
that in the course of years he had quite 
a sizable cavity chiseled into the ledge. 
Folks came for miles around, and they 
looked the claim over and called the 
old fellow a fool and his work of art 
the Dungeon. 

“I forget just now what his name 
was. I did know. Anyway, he died 
after he was somewhat ripened by the 
years, naturally, and his son buried him 
just outside of the mouth of his hopeful 
gold mine. They say the boy took a 
crack at it for a while—had a hunch 
and dug off in another direction, but 
after a time he disappeared, and the old 
dungeon was pretty nearly forgotten, 
except for some few curiosity seekers 
who still liked to come out and nose 
around and go down into the hole look- 
ing for a chance to get scared. 

‘Whoever built the big house in there 
never seemed to have much luck, or 
something or other, and word was 
passed around that the place was 
haunted for fair. Some said it was 
the spirit of the old man, and that he 
got restless and came back nights to 
carry on the work that of necessity had 
been suspended when he knocked off. 
I’ve heard some stories of happenings 
—of cold, gray mists, of weird cries, 
of dancing lights and tall, white figures 
floating in and out among the trees— 
out there, that would make all the hair 
crawl off a bloodhound’s back.” 

For a long interval Mr. Dunphy again 
gave his entire attention to the guidance 
of the peppery little car. At last he 
murmured, half to himself: 

“Funny I never thought of it before. 
Mm! What if it was the lead I stum- 
bled onto just because Henry Paxton 
got himself lost? Good Lord! What 
if it was? Frances Althan knew that 
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story! All of it that was worth know- 
ing—the story of the haunted house on 
Dungeon Road!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STORY. 


[7 is necessary to go back a little and 

tell a part of those things which 
Frances Althan knew—a little of the 
history of that great, brown house to 
which Henry Paxton was so strangely 
introduced. 

People who read the stories which 
Frances Althan wrote little knew how 
closely the woman had lived to the lives 
of her characters. Her knowledge of 
life was a thing that she had learned 
only through grim contact with life it- 
self. Her own existence had been one 
of forlorn and almost hopeless battles 
against the inevitable, and her death had 
been but little more tragic than had her 
life. 

Few ever knew the real Frances 
Althan any more than they knew of the 
strange happenings at the mysterious 
house on Dungeon Road. People read 
the stories the woman wrote, and ad- 
mired the writer. She was clever, they 
said; had insight and imagination. 
People listened to the tales of a strange, 
haunted villa in the forest by the sea 
and shrugged their shoulders. It was 
preposterous, they said, as they shiv- 
ered and temporarily avoided dark 
rooms and lonely corners ; the thing was 
entirely fabricated from nothing at all. 
There was no such thing as a real, 
honest-to-goodness ghost any more. 

Frances Althan was not entirely 
credulous; neither was she an uncon- 
vertible disbeliever as concerned the 
things she had heard. When she wrote 
ghost stories she liked to believe that 
they at least sounded convincing. That 
she might better instill the proper 
amount of tenseness and atmosphere 
she frequently wrote these stories, or 
the greater part of them, in such lonely 
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and deserted houses as she might dis- 
cover about the country which bore a 
reputation for gloriously disquieting 
haunts. 

With a candle or smoky lantern for 
illumination, a rickety box for a type- 
writer table, and a chair without a 
back, she frequently had steeled herself 
to the task at hand in some ghostly 
paradise adjoining a country grave- 
yard, in a room of an ancient manor 
whose owners long since had given 
their property over to abandonment. 

When Frances Althan first visited the 
great house on Dungeon Road it was 
only after overcoming the violent ob- 
jections of her sister. 

Grace Althan had married a ne’er- 
do-well who was known to certain of 
his associates as ‘Gentleman George” 
Stade. Mr. Stade, at one time or an- 
other, had had a hand in numerous en- 
terprises, of which the best that can be 
said is that if a like amount of brains 
and energy had been expended along 
lines of honest endeavor the results 
achieved might have been surprisingly 
satisfying. 

Gentleman George, who married 
while posing behind a smug cloak of 
respectability, had in the course of time 
exerted an evil influence over his wife, 
who, being the weaker willed, even- 
tually had become as indiffernt to the 
right and wrong of things as was the 
man whose name she bore. It may be 
said for the woman, however, that from 
time to time she remonstrated, with in- 
different success, concerning certain 
questionable enterprises into which Mr. 
Stade was about to embark. 

Grace Althan may have been per- 
fectly sincere in her occasional attempts 
to reform her life partner, and it may 
have been nothing more than a partial 
self-justification for her own subse- 
quent participation in schemes which 
the man propounded. 

In town the Stades had a house on 
Commonwealth Avenue. They main- 
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tained an expensive car and a small 
retinue of servants. The summer sea- 
sons they divided between the moun- 
tains and the shore. They entertained 
but little, and on a whole were looked 
upon as people who preferred to keep 
to themselves. There had been a time 
when Mr. Stade had been the proprie- 
tor of a bucket shop, but of later years 
he had blossomed out in a slightly more 
legitimate manner, and was entered in 
the directory as a broker. There were 
unkind individuals, however, who as- 
serted that the place was nothing more 
or less than a stock-washing concern, 
and that the principal assets of the she- 
bang were a blackboard, a half dozen 
chairs, a ticker, and a pale-blue sky. 

From the ancient game known as 
“eight dice cloth,’ or “banco,’ Mr. 
Stade had worked his way up in the 
underworld with varying success, and 
at the same time had always managed 
to keep his well set-up and rosy per- 
son out of stir. 

Through certain channels, and for 
purposes well suited to its location and 
privacy, Mr. Stade had, without undue 
publicity, secured a lease of the old 
mansion on Dungeon Road. And it 
was to this stately property of a long 
deceased aristocrat, whose heirs had 
scattered and left the once magnificent 
home in the hands of an agent and a 
caretaker, that the Stade family and 
their servants went when it so became 
the interests of the gentleman of the 
house to make his headquarters there 
temporarily. 

Evidently the stories that were told 
of spirits, of specters, and weird, blood- 
curdling cries, in connection with the 
house on Dungeon Road, had no effect 
on Mr. Stade. If the ghost of Eneas 
Mix wished to come from the grave at 
the mouth of the Dungeon and gambol 
about the woodland, Gentleman George 
felt that, so far as he was concerned, 
the ghost of Eneas Mix was entirely 
welcome to get what enjoyment he 
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could out of flitting about and scaring 
people to death. Or if the apparition, 
which was the immaterial personage of 
old Malcolm Sterling, wished to come 
from its tomb there in the orchard be- 
yond the house on a still, dark night 
and wander about the vast grounds 
again, occasionally crying out in an- 
guish as it beat upon its breast in vio- 
lent protestation concerning the touches 
of decay which were beginning to leave 
their mark here and there—well, Gen- 
tleman George Stade was not a man to 
say nay to a person’s restless soul, even 
though the wails of that spirit were 
sufficiently horrible to freeze the blood 
in one’s veins, or even should the dis- 
quieted vehicle of immortal existence 
appear as a chilling gray mist which 
floated hither and yon and moaned and 
behaved generally quite as would be 
expected of a ghost. 

Gentleman George Stade was a very 
obliging personage in some respects. 
However, he was less agreeable when 
Frances Althan proposed a visit to the 
big house on Dungeon Road. 

“Tell your sister,” he informed his 
wife, “that perhaps she won’t be so 
fond of haunted houses after she has 
spent a night in the west wing out 
there.” 

“You don’t mean that she’d have to 
sleep in that room, do you?” the 
woman had demanded. 

“She may suit herself. It’s quite 
likely, though, that she will get fully as 
much atmosphere there as anywhere; 
perhaps a little more.” 

To Frances, Mrs. Stade repeated a 
former plea of remonstrance. 

“T don’t see why you insist on delving 
into the ghost mysteries out there on 
Dungeon Road,” she said. “I can as- 
sure you that it is as terrible as the 
stories you have heard. George does 
insist on remaining there another 
month. He says”—with a little nervous 
laugh—‘that it is the only really restful 
place he knows, and at the same time 
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it’s near enough so that he can motor 
into town every day. He likes it be- 
cause nobody will go anywhere near the 
place any more, and ghosts do not 
bother him. 

“With the servants though—— Oh, 
it is terrible! It requires the most 
diplomatic procedure imaginable to get 
a cook or a maid to stay a week. Really 
it would quite get on your nerves, 
Frances. I do believe the place is 
haunted, but’”—with a sigh—‘I have 
ceased to be afraid of a mere ghost.” 

For a long time Frances Althan 
studied her sister. Her face was very 
grave, and there was a strange, somber 
light in her eyes. She was troubled, 
and yet she was determined to learn 
for herself more of the haunts of the 
house on Dungeon Road. 

She had learned from apparently 
reliable sources that at intervals during 
the past three years there had been 
weird, unexplainable happenings at the 
old Sterling place. Perfectly solid, 
level-headed citizens had asserted 
emphatically that they had _ heard 
strange cries in the vicinity of the house 
at night, while these terrifying sounds 
usually were noted in the neighborhood 
of three o’clock in the morning. 

Another version was that on certain 
nights a white figure had been seen 
hovering about the orchard adjoining 
the vault which had received the re- 
mains of Malcolm Sterling. Old 
Duffle Thayer said so, and he had been 
in the employ of Malcolm Sterling in 
one capacity or another for years. 
Duffle and his wife, Tabitha May, upon 
the death of the owner, had become the 
sole occupants of the big house. 

The front lawn, a great, rolling ex- 
panse of grassland, which gradually 
dropped to the green-touched waters of 
beautiful little Monomoy Bay; the 
orchards and berry patches and _cul- 
tivated garden lands at the rear which 
were bounded on the north by the un- 
broken expanse of a forest of pine; the 


thick brush that crowded up from the 
south ; the mighty oak and chestnut and 
hickory—old shagbarks, seamed and 
gnarled—guarding close that area that 
reached from the arborway of the 
house itself to the very crowning sum- 
mit of the rock-ridged hills to the west 
—all combined to make the surround- 
ings of the great house that had been 
the pride of Malcolm Sterling a fasci- 
nating beauty spot by day and a fit play- 
ground for haunts by night. 

Old Duffle Thayer and his wife had 
lived a busy life and a happy one in 
the once-famed home. They culti- 
vated the land and cared for the fruit 
trees; they trimmed and grafted those 
that had borne old Malcolm Sterling’s 
favorite apples and pears and peaches; 
they raised as much garden stuff as 
there was time to care for, Tabitha 
May worked inside and out. Except 
for a slightly deserted air, the house 
looked as well-kept as it ever had. 
Motor parties passing through Dun- 
geon Road seldom failed to visit the 
stately home of which old Duffle was 
the caretaker. There were merry 
moonlight parties and joyous picnics. 
The men liked to listen to the tales the 
old man could tell, and the women 
sought eagerly for the recipes which 
Tabitha knew. 

And then came the first tales of 
ghosts. Duffle Thayer saw it and was 
not afraid. He saw it again and heard 
a strange cry. Country folks listened 
to the things the caretaker told and 
nodded their heads. 

“Duffle Thayer is getting old,” they 
said. 

A month later Tabitha May was mur- 
dered in a chamber of the west wing, 
beaten to death, apparently with a stick 
or bludgeon, though the wotfnds were 
peculiar and the weapon never found. 

It was truly a strange story that old 
Duffle told of the finding of his wife’s 
body and of the flight of a weird, white 
figure into the night. He swore it was 
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a ghost, and people laughed. Yet there 
were others now who had heard that 
awful scream in those black hours be- 
fore dawn. 

Old Duffle Thayer was arrested on 
the charge of murder—the murder of 
his wife. He died, however, before the 
trial was called, of a broken heart, a 
few claimed. 

Another caretaker was appointed to 
the task of guarding the house on Dun- 
geon Road. He remained a week and 
fled. Another followed, and still an- 
other. 

The old home of Sterling had earned 
its name now—a name that in all 
probability will remain as long as the 
house stands. 

The fourth man to go out to the 
house on the slopes above Monomoy 
Bay was a strange, sullen creature of 
whom little could be learned. He was 
a man of the sea-and proclaimed with 
blasphemous boastfulness that he 
feared no man, and of the devil—well, 
the latter must watch closely his laurels 
or they would be won away by “Turk” 
Sebarge, who proclaimed himself even 
more poisonous than he looked. 

Turk Sebarge made good his asser- 
tion that the ghost who made him quit 
a fine job like that would have to be a 
better man that he was. Turk Sebarge 
remained, but there continued to be 
strange stories afloat concerning the 
mysteries of the haunted house on Dun- 
geon Road. 

And then Geritleman George Stade, 
searching for a quiet nook in which to 
recuperate from his efforts to earn his 
daily bread, discovered the old Ster- 
ling home and decided it was the very 
place for complete relaxation. He im- 
mediately arranged to occupy the 
house during the months of July and 
August. 

Just how much more Frances Althan 
knew of the story of ghosts at the old 
Sterling home before that night when 
she went into the fateful chamber in 


the west wing few persons really were 
aware. If she entertained any suspi- 
cions she did not voice them. She had 
refrained even from giving any hint as 
to her destination the morning she had, 
small traveling bag in hand, slipped 
through the outer door of the Columbia 
Chambers, which was a fact so unusual 
that twenty-four hours later a dis- 
turbed chum had taken it upon herself 
to ask the police to try to locate 
Frances Althan, 

How much the pretty and talented 
young woman writer learned of the 
haunts of the house on Dungeon Road, 
if indeed she succeeded in solving the 
mystery there, was sealed forever by 
the grim hand of death. But strangely 
enough the wounds which were on her 
body were very nearly identical with 
those which were produced by the mur- 
derer of the old caretaker’s wife. 

Hence the part of the story which 
Frances Althan knew as concerned the 
haunts of the house of Sterling re- 
mained a closed book. And the source 
of a haunting, unearthly cry, which so 
strangely brought into the scene new 
actors, was no nearer solution than it 
had been that first night when, like 
the soul-torturing wail of a banshee, it 
had presaged the death of Tabitha 
May. 

That the same manner of scream 
should have been heard at approxi- 
mately the same hour as the death of 
Frances Althan, was grim and por- 
tentous. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEHIND BLACK MASKS. 


HEN Henry Paxton regained 

consciousness he was possessed 

of a severe headache, to say nothing 

of a numbing pain in every muscle of 
his body. 

He discovered, when his brain had 
cleared sufficiently for him to become 
cognizant of certain conditions of af- 
fairs, that he was most securely bound. 
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A rather hazy survey soon convinced 
him that whoever had done the job 
was an exceedingly workmanlike per- 
son. The gentleman had not allowed 
the knowledge that the prisoner was a 
thing of flesh and blood to interfere 
with the punishing power he had ex- 
erted in securing the lashings. 

Henry Paxton tried to move, but the 
effort was only rewarded by a darting 
flash of agony. He attempted to fill 
his lungs with a deep inhalation of clean 
air, but his breath caught, and he only 
moaned softly. Somewhere beyond his 
present range of vision somebody 
moved. After a little he felt that a pair 
of eyes were watching him. 

In a vague beyond he could discern 
a faint glimmer of gray light, which 
betokened the fact that it was morning. 
He struggled for a little to straighten 
the tangle that was in his brain. By 
all the laws of things, according to the 
routine of his daily life, he would 
shortly be springing out of bed for a 
hurried shower and a subsequent visit 
to the garden or the garage for a brief 
session with either weeds or loose con- 
nections, as the case might be. 

Finally, in a roundabout fashion, he 
arrived at the conclusion that this 
would be one of the mornings which 
would of a necessity prove an excep- 
tion. He tried to move once more, 
then almost caught himself wondering 
anxiously how soon it would be before 
he would hear a voice exhort: “Henry, 
if you are going to change that flat shoe 
before breakfast you have got to get up 
now!” 

Accordingly he was only partly pre- 
pared for a sudden cyclonic attack 
which, after one or two slight evolu- 
tions, deposited him with no degree of 
gentleness in a chair, right end up. 

The jar cleared his brain and set his 
vision straight. 

Before him he saw two men. They 
wore full-length black masks, in each 
of which two small holes had been cut 


for the eyes. The one was short and 
thickset ; the other tall and well set up. 
A cold, even gaze looked out at him 
from the openings in the mask of the 
larger, while there blazed through the 
slits of the mask of the smaller man 
a spiteful gleam of malignant triumph. 

“Good morning, Mr. Paxton,” 
greeted the tall man evenly. “How are 
you feeling?” 

Henry Paxton wasn’t quite sure, so 
he said nothing. 

“Ain’t got his tongue yet,” remarked 
the smaller of the pair, in a surly tone. 

The other did not reply but paced 
back and forth for a few moments, evi- 
dently engrossed in deep thought. At 
length he paused before the prisoner, 
his hands behind his back, his head 
canted forward slightly. He appeared 
to be chosing his words very carefully. 
He said: 

“Curiosity is a fatal malady some- 
times, Mr. Paxton. Did you ever stop 
to consider it as such?” 

Henry Paxton was perplexed. His 
brain was so overworked in an attempt 
to straighten out this entire mess to 
his own satisfaction that it was not pre- 
pared to attempt to solve further rid- 
dles at present. He shook his head 
perplexedly, wearily. 

“I—I don’t know what you mean,” 
he said after a long pause. 

“Yes; curiosity killed a .cat!” cack- 
lingly put in the shorter man, his fin- 
gers twitching curiously. 

The tall man disregarded the other’s 
exclamation and went on: 

“You must be possessed of an un- 
usual amount of inquisitiveness, to- 
gether with an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge. Huh! Else why, my man, 
should you drive through Dungeon 
Road at midnight?” 

Mr. Paxton suddenly regained par- 
tial control of his tongue as a sudden 
flash of anger swept through him in 
remonstrance against being criticized or 
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questioned concerning his rights on the 
highways at any hour. 

“Who’s got a better right to drive 
through Dungeon Road?” he asked in- 
dignantly. “It’s a public way, isn’t it?” 

“That isn’t the question, my friend,” 
said the tall man meaningly. “I think 
it is peculiar that you should be driving 
there at the hour that you were. I am 
inclined to believe that you are of a 
prying disposition, and just what your 
position is I am not quite sure, although 
I strongly suspect that you may be a 
cop. You stopped your car out there 
last night and turned off the lights.” 

“T heard a strange sound,” muttered 
Mr. Paxton. 

“And it was necessary to switch out 
your lights that you might hear more 
distinctly. Is that it?’ demanded the 
other. 

“And I’m not a cop, either!” expos- 
tulated the prisoner. 

Henry Paxton could not say himself 
just why he turned out the car’s lights, 
but that had been his business and he 
felt aggrieved that an unknown mas- 
querader should have the audacity to 
question him along that line. What 
was the idea of the masks anyway? He 
wondered. Why was he tied up like a 
pig? He would like some one to ex- 
plain that little detail that had come 
to his attention. He so unburdened 
himself. 

The tall man continued, but he did 
not directly reply to the prisoner's in- 
terrogation. 

“You came here of your own accord, 
and you were armed.” 

“I answered an appeal for help’— 
protestingly. 

“It was suggested that you go for 
a doctor, but your curiosity controlled 
your judgment. You did not take the 
hint. You came here and were shown 
to a chamber. You found a woman in 
her night clothes. She was dead, you 
concluded. You may or may not have 
been mistaken. You wondered what 
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produced the marks which you saw on 
the woman’s body. You believed that 
she was murdered. You were curious, 
You’re curious now!” 

“Who wouldn’t be?’ queried 
Paxton, exploding again. 

The tall man gave no heed to the in- 
terruption. 

“Your curiosity shall be satisfied— 
to-night !” 

Henry Paxton was beginning to be 
thoroughly frightened. 

“But—but I—I’ve got to get home! 
If I have offended anybody, or in- 
truded unwittingly where I was not 
wanted, I am sorry. If my presence 
has caused embarrassment I will apolo- 
gize, but now I want to get home; my 
wife will be terribly worried. I am not 
a policeman, and you have no right to 
hold me here like this.” 

“Might is right!” put in the small 
man with shrill emphasis. 

“Very pretty little speech, Mr. Pax- 
ton,” sneeringly said the other, “but a 
curious fool with a babbling tongue 
could do us no end of harm.” 

“But if I promise—give you my 
word—that I will never repeat one 
word of what I have seen a 

“What have you seen?” 

“Nothing !” 

“You’re a liar!” 

“Well, then I can forget that I have 
seen anything—or think I have.” 

“You have heard stories of haunts 
here?” 

“Yes, I have occasionally heard peo- 
ple tell rather vague stories of them. 
I never paid much attention, any more 
than I would to most any yarns that 
had to do with the supernatural.” 

“Do you believe that the sound you 
heard last night was made by a ghost?” 

“I—I don’t know. Certainly I never 
heard anything like it. It chilled my 
blood-—that, and the night, and every- 
thing—I can tell you. I would hate to 
say what it was. I never have been 
much of a believer in spirits.” 
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“You're not?” 

“I never have been.” 

“Then if I told you that the woman 
you saw with the bloodstains on her 
nightgown and the bruises on her face 
was the victim of ghost-play you would 
not believe me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Would you feel any more credulous 
if you saw a ghost?” 

“Yes, I guess I would.” 

“That’s good, for you’re going to 
have an opportunity. And if, when 
morning comes, your curiosity concern- 
ing the haunted house on Dungeon 
Road, as they call it, is not satisfied, 
you may consider yourself waterproof.” 

A slow, grim fear was creeping over 
Henry Paxton, a feeling that was close 
bordering on stark terror. The cry that 
he had heard had been most terribly 
real. He was sure of it. And the last 
time that he had heard the sound it 
had appeared to come from just beyond 
a window in that room where a woman 
possessed of unusual beauty lay in 
death. After all, was there truth in 
those unbelievable stories which he had 
heard whispered from time to time con- 
cerning the great house on the shores 
of the beautiful little Monomoy Bay? 
The man shuddered and glanced about 
him. 

The two masked men had withdrawn 
to a far corner of the room and were 
engaged in a whispered conversation. 
The smaller of the two was talking 
earnestly. Paxton watched them. 

Strangely enough it was the little 
man whom he found himself study- 
ing. Something about that individual 
gripped his attention, fascinated him, 
and yet filled him with a vague appre- 
hension concerning the villainy he had 
seen peeping out at him from those slits 
in the creature’s black mask. 

He suddenly discovered that he was 
terribly afraid of this short, repugnant, 
animallike person. It was not the large 
man whom he distrusted most; it was 


his companion in whose eyes murder 
gleamed. 

All through Henry Paxton’s thoughts 
there ran a series of subconscious in- 
terrogations. What had he done, he 
asked himself, that he should be treated 
as a dangerous prisoner? What was 
the mystery of the place, of this old 
mansion that for so long had compelled 
a strange awe in the hearts of those 
who knew its history? What lay back 
of it all? What had he stumbled on to? 
Evidently these men were lawbreakers. 
Of so much he was sure. But what did 
they intend to do to him? A wave 
of dread swept over him. 

“Good godfrey!’ Henry Paxton 
suddenly began wrenching at his bonds, 
while he tried to ease those terrible 
fastenings which held him. He paused 
after a little, breathing hard. 

His captors turned toward him. The 
smaller man laughed harshly as he wit- 
nessed the prisoner’s fruitless efforts. 

“And you were armed,” the tall man 
stated, quite as though there had been 
no break in their conversation, and as 
if to offer further grounds for the ac- 
tion which had been taken. “That fact 
doesn’t tally with your assertion that 
you were merely out for the air.” He 
chuckled mirthlessly and concluded: 
“Don’t you know that the night air is 
bad for you, anyway?” 

“He was lying!” interposed the other, 
moving forward and staring straight 
into Henry Paxton’s face. “He’s a 
bull! Can’t you see it?” 

“Very clever idea for a dick, Pax- 
ton,” said the taller man, “carrying 
around business cards. What are you, 
headquarters man, or for a private 
agency ?” 

“I tell you I’m not a policeman or 
a detective or anything other than just 
exactly what the letters and cards in 
my pockets showed you!” cried the pris- 
oner, almost beside himself with 
chagrin and helpless rage. “I, like a 
fool, came to do what I could when a 
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woman asked me for help, and it’s a 
fine lot of thanks I get for my trou- 
ble. I thought I was doing somebody 
a kindness. Good Lord! Can’t you 
believe me?” 

“Well, you'll know better next time,” 
said the large man grimly. 

“Maybe he won't,” put in the small 
man. “Maybe he don’t know—ain’t 
ever heard of ghosts that stand guard! 
Every treasure—anyways every pirate’s 
buried treasure in the old days—used 
to have a ghost to watch it. Generally 
one of the crew was killed and puried 
beside it.” The man laughed, a hollow, 
toothless sound. “Who knows? It 
wouldn’t be surprisin’ none if the ghost 
of old man Sterlin’ was aguardin’ of 
suthin’.” 

The man paused suddenly and leered 
at the figure in the chair, then con- 
cluded, with grim suggestiveness : 

“You sit up to-night, me hearty! 
Likely you'll see it. Heh-h! We'll let 
you!”—with shrill triumph. “You'll 
maybe hear and see it both—some time 
in the middle watch! Won’t he?’— 
glancing at the big man. 

“Yes,” said that personage, “there in 
the chamber in the west wing.” 

And together the tall man and his 
companion left the room. 


CHAPTER V. 
TRACKS AT THE GATE, 


WHITE cloud of steam was shoot- 
ing from the overflow pipe and 
another one was sizzling from the 
radiator cap of the flivver when Mr. 
Billy Dunphy headed his riotous chariot 
into Dungeon Road at a little before 
two o’clock, 
He stopped the car and got out and 
examined the road ahead of him. 
“What kind of tires did Henry have 
on back?” he called to the woman. 
“Nemo Nonskid,” said Betty Pax- 
ton, joining the newspaper man; “the 
tread is diamond-shaped. The right- 
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hand tire is new. We ought to see it 
on this dirt road easily; the other one 
is worn.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything that looks 
like it here,’ said Mr. Dunphy after 
a close examination which extended 
several rods farther on. “Do you?” 

“No,” admitted the woman discon- 
solately, “I don’t.” 

“He may have been coming through 
from the other way,” suggested the re- 
porter. “‘Let’s get in and drive along 
a piece. In the meantime just be as 
cheerful as yoy can and smile a little; it 
will help me out if my lead falls down 
on us.” 

The car moved ahead slowly. Ten 
minutes later it stopped before the 
great iron gates that guarded the drive- 
way which led to the old Sterling house, 
With a little cry on her lips Betty Pax- 
ton sprang to the roadside and darted to 
a spot where there were two wide wheel 
tracks which swerved slightly toward 
the ditch on the far side of the road 
and then shot abruptly for the gates 
themselves. 

“It’s his car!” she cried. “It’s his 
car! Thank Heaven! Billy, you’re 
wonderful!” 

“By gorry!” exclaimed Mr. Dunphy, 
grinning, “I’m beginning to think so.” 
He stood staring at the huge gates, his 
hands on his hips and his head a-bit 
to one side. At length he demanded, 
of no one in particular: “And what the 
divil would Henry Paxton be doing 
turning in there, especially at the time 
he probably came through here last 
night ?” 

“IT don’t know! I can’t understand 
it! It makes me think that there is 
something terrible back of it all.” 

“You’re sure it’s Hen’s car?” asked 
Mr. Dunphy, himself bending to ex- 
amine the indentations of the Nemo tire 
in the soft soil at a point just beyond 
the edge of the turf which had caked 
across the surface of the once carefully 
skimmed driveway. 
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“I know it!” asserted the lady em- 
phatically. ‘There are the deep dia- 
mond marks of the new shoe, and here 
are the faint impressions of the old one. 
If the car was going in that makes it 
check. The new one on the right, and 
the old one on the left. Can’t we go 
in there, Billy?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Dunphy 
thoughtfully as he advanced to examine 
the crude though sturdy fastenings— 
the short length of chain and great pad- 
lock ; ‘‘from the kind of hitch they have 
here I’d say that they had something 
valuable yonder. And if I was a trans- 
cendent detective, instead of just a 
plain news hound, I would say that 
some one must have been here to let 
Mr. Paxton by last night, or this morn- 
ing, or whenever it was that he did 
go in, else he did a sleight-of-hand act 





all by his lonesome—and shut the door - 


after him.” 

Betty Paxton pressed her face 
against the bars and peered down into 
the deep shadows of the maples beyond. 
In a moment her lips set in a little 
thin, hard line, and her eyes flashed 
ominously. 

“Then I guess we will have to walk,” 
she said shortly. “Is the house far, 
do you know?” 

“About half a mile, if I remember 
right,” said the reporter, jangling the 
lock and chain mechanically, while his 
lids narrowed and he appeared to be 
engrossed in deep and momentous 
thought. “About that, I guess. Mm! 
But what I was thinking was, would 
we—would we be sort of encroaching 
on the preserves, so to speak, of some- 
body’s private affairs? You know, 
violating the premises; that is to say, 
trespassing in direct defiance of the 
law.” 

The woman looked at her companion 
a bit scornfully. 

“Our presence might prove embar- 
rassing,’” Mr. Dunphy defended. “See 


that big sign there that says trespassers 
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will be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law ?” 

In a periectly ladylike way Mrs. 
Betty Paxton consigned the sign and 
its faded lettering to the nether regions. 
She loved her husband. They had been 
pals for five years. And for the first 
night during that time they had been 
separated. Beside being frightened and 
worried she was, also, thoroughly 
wrought up. With all the splendid 
magnificance of the female fighting for 
the object of its affection blazing in her 
eyes, she turned on the newspaper man. 

“You may stay right here, Bill 
Dunphy, if you’re scared!” she cried. 
“You can wait here for me! But my 
husband is somewhere in the vicinity 
of that beastly haunted house that you 
have told me about—and I am going 
there and find him!” 

Her breath caught, and a sick sort of 
sob escaped her lips; but all the fury 
of her kind when aroused was pictured 
on her face. She was startlingly beau- 
tiful. Mr. Dunphy gazed at her ad- 
miringly. 

“Gee, you’re wonderful! You’ve got 
corking grit, Betty! But listen, now. 
Good fighters aren’t always the kind 
that go gorming into possible ambush. 
Neither you nor I knows what is be- 
yond those gates. Certainly the stories 
that have been bred there are grim 
enough to warn us to use caution. We 
might go tearing in there—and fade 
out, too. That wouldn’t help Henry 
Paxton, or Frances Althan, either, if 
she’s there. We might not only be 
ruining our chances of success, but pos- 
sibly precipitate disaster as concerned 
the ones we want to help.” 

“What is there that we can do, 
then?” the woman demanded. “Shall 
we go back and telephone the police?” 

“T wish you could drive that blasted 
flivver,” said Mr. Dunphy. “I would 
let you go back to that little inn there 
on the square at Mapleton and see if 
you could get in touch with Inspector 














Jim Egan. He’s a friend of mine, and 
he would know what was the best thing 
to do, when you explained the thing 
to him. In the meantime I could go 
up the road a piece and then work down 
through the woods on a scouting expe- 
dition. I could probably get near 
enough to the house to give it the once- 
over pretty thoroughly without being 
seen.” 

“T can drive the roadster,” asserted 
the woman quickly, “Is a flivver so 
awfully different ?” 

“Everything is pedals instead of a 
gear-shift lever,’ said the reporter 
dubiously. “d don’t know whether you 
could make it or not. You'd probably 
stall the thing every ten feet till you 
got on to it, and you’d have to crank 
it e 

“Look!” cried the woman suddenly. 
“Quick, Billy! Isn’t that somebody at 
the window of that little house there 
with the vines all over it? I’ve been 
watching that place for the last five 
minutes.” 

Mr. Dunphy moved nearer the gates, 
his eyes focused intently on a tiny ivy- 
covered stone structure that huddled in 
the wild growths which had sprung up 
about it. The little building was, per- 
haps, a hundred yards beyond the gates 
and set back slightly from the drive- 
way itself. It was squat of roof, and 
low-walled. Only one window was on 
the side which faced toward Dungeon 
Road. It was here that Betty Paxton 
caught a glimpse of a face for an in- 
stant. 

“Did you see it? Did you see it, 
Billy?” she cried, her fingers clutching 
the man’s sleeve nervously. 

Mr. Dunphy shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t see any- 
thing.” 

He watched the little house intently 
for a few moments; then he called: 

“Hullo-o, there! Hey-y! MHul- 
lo-o-o !” 

Suddenly there was a movement at 
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the door of the little building. It 
swung open, and a squat, chunky man 
stepped out onto the stoop and glared 
at the two figures at the gateway. For 
a long minute he stood, silent, threat- 
ening, his undershot lower jaw thrust 
forward and a baleful glare in his little, 
animallike eyes. At last he began ad- 
vancing with a slow swagger. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
when he had covered half of the in- 
tervening distance. 

“We wanted to know if anybody saw 
a small roadster go in there any time 
last night or this morning?” said Mr. 
Dunphy diplomatically. 

“No, I guess they didn’t—not as I 
knows of. Lost one ?”—with an impu- 
dent smirk at the woman. 

“My husband disappeared last night,” 
said Betty Paxton, her gray eyes fixed 
steadily on the man who had advanced 
to within a few feet of the gate, “and 
we have found that his car turned in 
here. There are the tracks”—pointing, 
“T know they are from his car because 
of the marks of the treads. Have you 
seen it ?” 

The man shook his head. 
he said. 

“But somebody must have unlocked 
these gates!’ The woman was tense, 
insistent. “And locked them again! 
Are you the caretaker?” 

Turk Sebarge nodded. That was all. 

Billy Dunphy caught a hint of some- 
thing explosive in the attitude of his 
companion. He inserted an interroga- 
tion quickly, in hopes that he might 
avert the torrent of feminine wrath that 
was boiling back of the floodgates. 

“Does anybody live in the old house 
there now?” he asked. 


“Not me,” 


“Mister Stade and fambly. Don’t 
nobody else come here. Mister Stade 
and Missus Stade are resting up, and 


they don’t like nobody to bother ’em.” 

The man spoke as though he had 
been rehearsed, the reporter decided. 
Certainly he was lying. 
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“And how long have they been 
here?” 

“Come the first of July and goin’ the 
last of August.” 

“Do you stay here all the year 
around ?” 

~Yap.” 

“Would it be possible for a car to 
go down that lane without you know- 
ing it? Do you stay in that little house 
there all the time?” 

“Might”—briefly. “Some of the 
time I do and some of the time I don’t. 
Depends.” 

“Would there be any objection to 
our going to see Mr. Stade?” 

“He ain’t to home.” 

“Well, Mrs. Stade, then?” 

The man hesitated. He cocked an 
evil eye first up the lane and then in 
a slow and painstaking review of the 
persons of both Mr. Dunphy and Betty 
Paxton. He coughed and made a pe- 
culiar shifting motion with his shoul- 
ders. At last he said: 

“Guess not. Want to drive?” 

“We'd like to. It will save time. 
Mrs. Paxton is very much worried.” 

Turk Sebarge made no reply. Very 
deliberately he fished a great bunch of 
keys from his pocket, selected one, 
reached through the bars of the gate, 
pulled the heavy padlock toward him, 
and opened it. A moment later the 
huge halves of the barrier were swung 
back and the little car sputtered 
through. 

With the same mechanical precision 
the caretaker closed the gate again, 
treaded the chain through the bars, and 
snapped the big iron lock in place. For 
the briefest fraction of an instant the 
eyes of Betty Paxton and Mr. Dunphy 
met; then the latter released the brake, 
shot the clutch pedal into low, and 
let it back into high in a manner that 
was calculated to test well the manner 
of material that had been employed in 
the construction of the flivver’s “rear 
end.” 
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“See Mr. Stade is right!” he said 
grittily. “Huh! See what’s at the 
other end of this dad-blasted lane, too, 
I make it!” 

The woman’s face was very white 
now; her eyes were staring far up 
through the densly shaded driveway 
which led to the mysterious house far- 
ther on. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GHOST. 


‘THE place ~ very still and very 
dark. strange, portentous 
quiet evaded the rooms, while in 
every nook and corner there seemed to 
lurk weird, unknown dangers, phantom, 
distorted creatures that possessed great 
eyes and skeletonlike bodies, which 
danced through the gloom with silent, 
gloating ferocity. 
The terrors of a thousand nights 
were there, those haunting and violent 
fears that present themselves when a 


‘tortured brain long has fought off the 


fancies that a wild imagination paints 
of gaunt, ghostly forms and of a cold, 
gray mist, in which spirits are moving 
in a terrifying death dance. 

Henry Paxton strained and fought at 
the cords that held him. His eyes 
stared into the night about him with 
an eternal vigilance that bespoke a 
great dread. His jaws ached, and his 
mouth was bruised from the cruel 
scourge of the wicked choke pear, an 
instrument of horror—which has been 
credited to a certain Palioly away back 
in the days of Henry of Navarre— 
that the thoughtful Turk Sebarge had 
resurrected from an aged dunnage bag 
that had accompanied him around the 
world. 

So sudden and so savage had been 
his projection into the mad turmoil of 
a drama that seemed limitless in its 
grim play; so unreal were each of its 
successive settings, that Henry Paxton 
found himself wondering if, after all, 
the thing wasn’t a terrible nightmare 














from which he might soon be awaken- 
ing. 

Had he dreamed that he heard the 
voice of Betty, his wife? Was it a 
part of that same dream when he had 
listened to the rollicking speech of his 
friend, Billy Dunphy? He opened his 
jaws slowly and closed them, wincing 
with agony—and decided that the 
thing was unmercifully real. - 

“IT must have been hidden away in 
some nook or cranny of this house of 
torture!” he breathed. ‘Yes; I remem- 
ber now. I was. blindfolded, and 
moved, and gagged with that ungodly 
metal affair that they had fo unlock 
vith a key. Ugh! Betty and Bill must 
have been working for me—good girl, 
and grand old pal!—and I must have 
been very close to them. That was it. 
These devils even showed them through 
the house that they might satisfy them- 
selves that I was not here. That cry 
pictured as plain as day the fateful hor- 
rors of this cursed place! If I had 
only gone when I had the chance. If! 
If! IF! Lord! What will be next?” 


Time dragged slowly. The very 
silence became unbearable. An eter- 


nity passed, it seemed to the man lashed 
te his chair; an eternity of waiting for 
a dreaded something, the very thought 
of which filled him with a hundred 
sweeping fears. He was in a room 
of what they were pleased to call the 
west wing—the chamber that had been 
occupied by the woman he found last 
night. 

Henry Paxton’s ears were pitched 
to catch the slightest sound, his eyes 
strained to discern the least movement 
there in the blackness before him. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped out, when 
it seemed that he could stand it no 
longer. “Spare me from the terrors 


of another hour of this suspense.” 
And then, somewhere in the night 
just beyond, there sounded the strange 
cry again, 
Piercing, vibrant—a series of vocal 
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sounds beginning on a low note and 
ending with a note of the highest pitch. 
And again the beating noise. Both be- 
gan and ended at the same time. As 
the beating increased in loudness the 
interval shortened, while in descending 
the scale the intervals lengthened. As 
on the preceding night, the cry began 
with a soft note, but ended at all parts 
of the scale. ; 

Just beyond one of the long windows 
of the room where Henry Paxton was 
a prisoner, there was a slight move- 
ment. The moon was peeping over 
the crest of the Gunnison range. Here 
and there without were faint patches 
of mellow light. 

Slowly, softly, through one of these 
dimly illuminated areas there moved a 
white figure. Weird and ghostly was 
its appearance. The room was on the 
second floor. The man occupied a po- 
sition very nearly in the center of the 
chamber, hence the specter in the patch 
of moonlight was outside his range of 
vision, being less than a half dozen 
yards from the wing itself. 

For a time its movements were un- 
certain. It moved here and there, now 
in the shadows, now gliding through a 
patch of light. Once it paused—and 
again sounded the blood-curdling cry. 

Henry Paxton closed his eyes. 
When he opened them, there, straight 
before him, was a singularly grotesque, 
white shape, lined and silhouetted by 
a vagrant moonbeam, poised on the 
sill of one of the, long windows of his 
chamber prison. 

It was the haunt of the house on 
Dungeon Road! 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MYSTERY SHIP. 
GENTLEMAN GEORGE STADE 
was vexed. 
“I tell you, you got to cut it! he 
said vehemently. “See what your fool 
caper nearly got us into? Only that I 
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happened to be here in time to nail that 
fellow upstairs we might all have been 
waiting trial by now. Our stakes are 
too big and the thing too soft to go 
and throw it at this stage of the game. 
We are just as safe from interference 
out here as we would be in the clouds, 
so long as we are careful.” 

“But it was my sister!” cried the 
woman, brushing her hand across her 
eyes and staring at her husband with 
a peculiar hollow gaze. “I guess it set 
me off my head, and I have always been 
scared of that beastly haunt.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t the ghost that set 
you off. It’s the snow! You know 
it. You can’t keep on hitting the dope 
and expect me to put up with you. I 
won't give it to you!” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” asserted the 
woman. “You don’t dare not to! An- 
other thing I want to tell you: You 
think this man Paxton is a cop, don’t 
you?” 

“T feel pretty sure of it. But whether 
he is or not he has got to be put out 
of the way.” 

“And if he is a dick I should think 
you would at least be grateful for the 
fact that I snared him. But for that 
he might have got something on you 
and come swooping down on us with a 
load of bulls last night. Wouldn’t it 
have been nice—with a dead body in 
the house? Some of us would have got 
the chair.” 

“T told you before I went for Se- 
barge. I thought he was at the gate. 
When I got there I saw the lights of 
a car a little way down the road. They 
moved up to a short distance from the 
driveway, and went out. I wanted to 
know who it was.” 

“And you were going to send him 
for a doctor? Fine!” 

“Well, it wouldn’t have been the 
hardest thing in the world to have made 
the thing out an accident and had her 
buried in a regular fashion. Every- 
thing would have been all right.” 


“Huh!” growled Gentleman George 
derisively. “You think it would! 
There would have had to been some 
explaining, I tell you, to convince every- 
body. Somebody would have been sure 
to have started a row. There always 
is.” 

The woman waited a few moments 
and then said: 

“You won’t cut off my—my medicine 
allowance, George, will you? You 
won't? No! No! I can’t do without 
it! My nerves are all gone. I’d go 
crazy. I—lI’ve got to have it soon. I 
must! I must!” 

Gentleman George laughed shortly, 
but he nodded his head, and the other 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

The door of the room opened, and 
Turk Sebarge entered. He did not sit 
down but stood shuffling his feet. 

“T fixed our friend up for the middle 
watch,” he said and laughed, a queer, 
twisted, and mirthless expression play- 
ing across his features. “He’s all set 
for the spirit of old Sterling to come.” 

Mr. Stade shrugged his shoulders 
and grunted. 

“You’re a spiteful devil,” he said. 
And then: “I’m not sorry that daylight 
will see us all free and pure again at 
our country home by the sea, Turk. 
I'll not be easy till we have disposed 
of the body of the woman and got that 
gentleman upstairs clear of the place. 
It is a good thing that this thing hap- 
pened just as it did. It couldn’t have 
been more opportune.” 

“What are you going to do with his 
autermobyle?”’ demanded the short 
man. “It ain’t goin’ to be safe to leave 
it hid out there in them summacs in 
the holler.” 

For a little while Gentleman George 
was thoughtful. At length he said: 

“T guess we'll sink it. That’s the 
safest.” 

“Where ?” 

“We'll run it up on the beach at low 
tide, and then on the flood we’ll bring 
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the power boat in, and that big dory, 
too, and lash them on each side. Half 
tide will float the hitch. All there is 
to it then is to tow the thing out to 
the channel and cut the ropes. That’s 
one little chore. The Quedah will drop 
her hook off here probably around mid- 
night. The first thing to do after we 
get her signal is to put this Paxton gen- 
tleman aboard. That will give us a 
clean bill of health so far as this place 
is concerned. They’ll have nothing on 
us, 

“Once the Quedah puts to sea again 
they can bury the woman and let the 
man work out his own salvation with 
Lee King, and if I know that yellow 
devil we won’t have to worry about the 
fellow showing up around these parts 
again. 

Again the short man laughed his 
hideous little laugh. 

“Maybe the lubber will see a ghost, 
too. And maybe the ha’nt will break 
him like it did the rest of them! 
Maybe! Heh?” , 

Gentleman George eyed the other 
speculatively for a moment. “You 
must have been a bird on the quarter- 
deck. Ill bet that more than one man 
was reported ‘lost at sea’!” 

The other did not reply, but his little 
eyes glistened, and he chuckled the hol- 
low mirth that was characteristic of 
him. 

“Make your arrangements,” directed 
Mr. Stade in conclusion, “and get all 
ready. Tell Mike, and have everything 
thoroughly cleaned up. We may have 
more visitors to-morrow, or the next 
day. We want to be prepared to re- 
ceive them and show them about the 
place a bit, if they feel so inclined. 
I’m going to turn in now and grab a 
wink of sleep. Call me when you sight 
the Quedah.” 

“Aye, aye, your honor!” 

With this acknowledgment, which 
had in it nothing of respect, the little 
man went out. 


Far out off Race Point Light a 
schooner was slashing in from seaward, 
It was the Quedah, black and patched, 
a mystery ship possessed of a reputa- 
tion no less weird and unsavory than 
the house on Dungeon Road, to which 
it was strangely allied. 

Every stitch of canvas was set and 
drawing, and yet a thin trail of steam 
under her counter told plainly that her 
big auxiliary motor as well was help- 
ing to drive her at a stiff ten knots, in 
spite of her awkward lines. 

From the port hand now came the 
roar of the famed Race at the tip of 
the Cape. The sea was flecked with 
white, the caps which the easterly 
painted. The moon, full and yellow, 
was creeping into the heavens over 
Puritan Heights. A single, silent figure 
was at the black schooner’s wheel. 
Forward, another shadowy form 
lounged against the rail and stared into 
the night ahead. 

And thus the stage was set for the 
scene of the play which Gentleman 
George Stade had scheduled for those 
hours so close ahead. The cunning of 
the man’s brain was great; his power 
seemingly limitless. With the coming 
of that gray dawn of a new day there 
would slowly fade from the screen of 
things the last trace of a woman known 
as Frances Althan and a man called 
Henry Paxton—two actors of the play 
innocently entangled in a web of out- 
lawry so vast and so insidious that it 
apparently defied exposure. 

So moved the drama; so passed the 
hours of the night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE “WIDGEON” GOES TO MONOMOY. 
IM EGAN was thoughtful, perplexed. 
“And you found no trace of the 

car after you entered the lane?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not even a smell!” cried Mr. Bill 
Dunphy. “Not so much as a hair laid 
crossways!” 
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“And you went through the house?” 

“Went through it? Yes! A Mrs. 
Stade showed us all over the place. 
The attic, the cellar, the wings—every- 
where! Honest, you would think she 
was doing it just because we suspected 
something, and wanted to show us how 
all-fired guileless she was. Offered her 
sympathy, and said if there was any- 
thing she could do she would be only 
too glad, and all of that bunk. If 
Henry Paxton was hidden in that old 
devil trap it was somewhere in a trunk 
or a chest of drawers.” 

“Who did you see there?” 

“Oh, an old sinner that looked evil 
enough to be a brother of the devil. I 
don’t know what his name is. He’s the 
caretaker. Then there was a maid. 
Mrs. Stade ex- 
plained that her husband and the chauf- 
feur were in the city. I asked her 
how come, or words to that effect, and 
she said they went in the cahr. She 
was a liar by the clock, Jim! I swear, 
except for Paxton’s roadster and our 
flivver, there hadn’t been a car in that 
driveway for a month. The woman 
looked to me as if she hit the pipe or 
snuffed coke or something, so help me.” 

“Did she appear willing to answer 
questions ?” 

“Yes, until I asked her if she wasn’t 
a sister of Frances Althan. I remem- 
bered that Frances told me once that 
her sister Grace married a_ fellow 
named Stade. Well, she hung fire 
about ten seconds. Her face got red 
and then white, but she admitted that 
she was Frances’ sister. Denied, of 
course, that she knew anything about 
her disappearance, and waxed con- 
cerned, but without much enthusiasm.” 

“Mm!” The inspector was medita- 
tive. At last he got up. “I'll see the 
chief,” he said. “Wait.” 

A few moments later the door of the 
chief of inspectors’ office opened and 
Egan beckoned to the reporter. “Now 
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let’s have that story again; Chief West 
is interested.” 

Mr. Dunphy nodded. “Good after- 
noon, chief,” he said and immediately 
plunged into his strange narrative. He 
left no detail untold. And Chief In- 
spector William B. West listened, his 
eyes half closed, his gaze apparently 
fixed on the coping of the courthouse 
across the square. 

When the newspaper man had fin- 
ished he was silent a long time. Tinally 
he asked: 

“And you just came from there?” 

“Just as fast as faithful old Eliza- 
beth could turn a wheel,” stated Mr. 
Dunphy emphatically. “There was 
nothing to be gained by sticking around 
there, so we beat it as soon as was 
consistent with good judgment. Mrs. 
Paxton, I dropped off at her husband’s 
office ; then I looked up this Stade guy. 
He’s got an office on Doane Street. He 
had been in to-day, but had left about 
a half an hour before.” 

“Hm! I see.” The chief inspector’s 
eyes were still riveted on the coping 
of the courthouse. 

“Gentleman George Stade,” mur- 
mured Inspector Egan. “I knew him 
when he had other names.” 

“What was he doing then, Jim?” 
asked the chief without lowering his 
eyes. 

“Bunko-steering, tout, dope-running, 
sure-thing gambler, nobbler, sport, gully 
mining, skittle sharping.” 

Chief Inspector West shifted his gaze 
to the clock on the wall before him. 

“And you said this house was where, 
Dunphy ?” 

“Monomoy. 
Bay, it fronts.” 

“And they say the place is haunted ?” 

“They tell stories about that old 
shack, chief, that would make the moss 
crawl on a tombstone.” 

The chief inspector was silent for 
some moments. At last he said slowly: 

“IT guess, perhaps, we may find some- 


Right on Monomoy 























thing of interest in this affair, some- 
thing quite in line with a little matter 
that has been giving us considerable 
cause for annoyance. Jim, I think you 
had better look over this house at 
Monomoy. There appear to be several 
things radically off color out there. 
You may pick up a trail in connection 
with the disappearance of Paxton and 
this Frances Althan. But I’ve got an 
idea that Gentleman George Stade is 
the root of a dope evil that has had 
us up in the air for a long time. It’s 
a good bet to cover, anyway. See what 
you can get on it. Inspector Rafferty 
will go with you.” 

“What’s the lay of the land at this 
place?” asked Inspector Egan on their 
way to the street. “How is the best 
manner of getting there with the least 
chance of discovery ?” 

“By water,” said Mr. Dunphy 
promptly. “If we go by car it’s either 
advertise our coming or hike through 
about two miles of woods and swamp. 
By boat we could slide right up to the 
front lawn and at the same time be 
fairly well under cover. There’s an 
inlet that is down on the chart as Black 
Creek, that cuts in within six hundred 
yards of the barn.” 

“Well, where’s your boat ?” 

“At the Bay End Yacht Club,” 
stated the reporter promptly. “I know 
a guy there who’s got a thirty-five- 
footer that does sixteen miles an hour 
for pleasure and twenty when she is 
mad. It may be wet going down there; 
the wind is working into the east, and 
if it’s too choppy we can’t figure on 
more than fifteen, but at that, if we 
get away at six it'll get us there about 
quarter past eight. We can figure on 
that. Of course it won’t be dark 
enough to go into the bay safely till 
after nine o'clock.” 

“All right,” said the inspector 
briefly, “I’ll take your say-so, Billy. 
Meet you at the yacht club about half 


past five.” 
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The powerful Van Bowman motors 
in the Widgeon were warming up 
when Mr. Dunphy arrived on the float 
at Bay End. A somewhat besmirched 
gentleman in khaki trousers and a blue 
flannel shirt hailed the reporter. 

“Come aboard, Dunphy !” greeted the 
genial boat owner. “Where have you 
been keeping yourself the last full 
moon, that you haven’t been down to 
place your ban of approval on our new 
tub with her twin-screw installation? 
Very fair turn of speed we get out of 
her. Came up from Marblehead yester- 
day without a murmur, and they were 
rolling a few out off Finn’s Ledge, I'll 
say.” 

“By George, I was fortunate to get 
hold of you on the phone just as I did, 
Sam Brennan!” exclaimed the news- 
paper man, holding out his hand. 

“Oh, I’m always hanging around here 
after four o'clock,” said the other. 
“What’s this you’ve got on tap this 
dark and dastardly night? A murder 
or something? Har-r-h?” 

“By gorry, I don’t know but what 
there may be, at that,” admitted Mr. 
Dunphy. “We want to go to Mono- 
moy. Couple police inspectors are go- 
ing along—and a woman. I tried to 
head her off. But—well, she’s lost her 
husband and is fit to be tied! I don’t 
blame her. It’s one grand mystery. I 
don’t know how I can square it with 
you for consenting to help us out.” 

“You don’t owe me anything,” said 
Mr. Lrennan. “It’s the other way 
around. All my life I’ve longed to have 
some one let me in on a police raid 
or something like that. Ring-tailed- 
snorter is my middle name when there’s 
any excitement looming in the offing. 
Think there’s going to be a mélée?” 

I don’t know,” replied the reporter. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised, though, at 
most anything.” 

And, while the other was giving the 
finishing touches to the engines, Mr. 
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Dunphy explained something of the 
situation. 

Mr. Brennan’s tanned countenance 
beamed, while he rubbed his hands on 
a bunch of oily waste with silent satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, boy!” he murmured when his 
friend was done, “I wouldn’t have 
missed this for a box seat at the corona- 
tion of a king. Ah, there’s your party 
now,” as a member on the club piazza 
hailed the Widgeon through the mega- 
phone. 

An hour later, with her tanks full 
of gas, her engines working with the 
rhythmic precision of a watch, and a 
party of four tucked in the comfort- 
able, cushioned seats of an enclosed 
cockpit, the sturdy little [Vidgeon, with 
no lights showing, stuck her nose into 
the spiteful chop that was breaking up 
the sea on top of a heavy ground swell 
that was rolling in past the Graves 
Light. 

With the famous Minot’s dead ahead, 
the power boat settled into its stride 
and, amid a smother of green water and 
spume, began dropping the miles stead- 
ily behind her. Her destination was 
Monomoy Bay, and her mission was to 
solve the mystery of the haunted house 
on Dungeon Road. 


Two miles off Monomoy the lidg- 
eon was pointed up into the sea, her 
engines throttled and the hook dropped. 
Mr. Dunphy slipped Mr. Brennan’s 
night glasses from their hook in the 
c:.bin and gave his attention to that bit 
of open space at the far corner of 
Monomoy Bay. Suddenly he handed 
the glasses to Egan. 

“Take a look,” he directed. “It will 
be kind of dim till your eyes get used 
to it, but after a bit tell me what you 
see on the shore. Get a line on that 
lone tree on the ridge.” 

“T getcha! I getcha!” breathed the 
inspector after a careful study of the 
night beyond. “By godfrey, somebody 


is running an auto down to the water 
—just as sure as you are born!” 

Betty Paxton, who for a long time 
had remained silent in a bundle of 
wraps in a corner of the cockpit, 
clasped her hands before her, while a 
half-smothered cry escaped her lips. 

“Oh-h!” she cried. “I knew it! I 
knew it! Something terrible has hap- 
pened !” 

“Cheer up, Betty,” consolingly said 
the ever optimistic Mr. Dunphy. 
“Everything is coming out all right. 
You’re with a great gang of fighters. 
Sit tight and keep that upper lip stiff.” 

“Hey! Out there in the path of the 
moon! Quick!” called the alert Bren- 
nan. 

Four pairs of eyes suddenly centered 
their focus far out on the sea, while 
there in the yellow path of the moon’s 
rays they glimpsed a schooner, for a 
moment clearly outlined against the il- 
luminated way of the satellite—a mys- 
tery ship, black and rakish, running 
without lights. 


CHAPTER IX. 
““W IIP-POO-O-R-WILL!” 


[F a disembodied spirit, ghostly and 

diaphanous, can pass at will 
through bolted doors and walls of steel, 
then there is a reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the identity of that weird spec- 
ter which appeared before Henry Pax- 
ton. This white creature of the night 
did not immediately enter the room 
where twice before in its history death 
had stalked. 

Slowly, methodically, it reached out 
its long, gaunt arms and seemed to be 
examining the sash and fastenings. 
Now it crouched, and now stood erect, 
there on the narrow window ledge. It 
turned its head this way and that, as 
though either listening or glancing back 
into the night. Once a patch of light, 
for just an instant, touched its face. 

There semed to be peculiar ridges 














above the eyes, which were set in great 
sockets. The nose was small and flat. 
The under jaw protruded. The ex- 
pression, as the man within interpreted 
it in that terrifying instant, was of hol- 
low, hideous imbecility. It might have 
been the head of a human skeleton. 
Certainly to Henry Paxton it bore, in 
that fleeting moment of horror, little 
resemblance to anything else. 

Paxton tried to stifle even his breath- 
ing, while his eyes never for an instant 
left that white form that was poised 
before him. He found himself pos- 
sessed of the vague hope that his pres- 
ence might not become apparent to this 
thing that must be the soul of the 
haunting cry he had heard. And yet 
the gaze of the visitor seemed always 
to return to that huddled form beyond. 

There was a slight movement which 
the man could not define. He was not 
sure whether the one half of the tall 
window, hinged as it was at the side, 
moved slightly inward, or whether that 
phantom there actually entered the 
room without apparent means of in- 
gress other than its will to be within. 

It did not approach the man in the 
chair at first, but slowly circled the 
chamber. The torture of suspense 
when the thing had reached a point 
directly behind him: was almost more 
than Henry Paxton could stand. It 
was devilish, and yet, for some fearful, 
chilling brain paralysis which he could 
not understand, he made no attempt to 
shift his position that he might, so far 
as was possible in the faint light, fol- 
low the movements of the thing in 
white. Possibly it was the dread of 
provoking an attack that held the man 
so still. Possibly human endurance 
had reached its utmost limit. 

Be that as it may, there came a mo- 
ment when Henry Paxton realized that 
the thing was circling, and that with 
each cycle of advance it was drawing 
nearer. 

“Good Lord!” he cried when the tor- 
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ment was bursting within him. “Be 
you man or devil, speak! I’ve got 
enough! Go ahead! Finish your 


devilish business !” 

Strangely the man found that the 
sound of his own voice gave him cour- 
age. He laughed weakly and jumped 
his chair a few inches nearer the ad- 
vancing apparition. 

“Get out of here, you haunt!” he 
shouted. 

The thing paused, then retreated a 
pace deliberately. It was not afraid, 
but, rather, cautious. 

Suddenly there was a terrific scream, 
and the white specter lunged awk- 
wardly forward, reaching out its long 
arms and striking with a sort of sullen, 
mechanical ferocity. 

A startled oath escaped the lips of 
Henry Paxton. He strained away 
from it in an effort to avoid the slow 
fury of the flaillike arms. The sud- 
denness of this attempt toppled him 
backward. The massive chair to which 
he had been lashed struck the floor with 
a crash that jarred the building; at the 
impact the back of it snapped. Henry 
Paxton’s head came into violent con- 
tact with the floor, while a lurid dis- 
play of strange lights danced before 
his eyes. 

For a moment following the sound 
of the fall there was an absolute 
silence. The first thought that sprang 
to the brain of the man on the floor 
was that he had been dreaming a ter- 
rible dream and had been awakened 
by his fail. A moment later, however, 
this illusion was dispelled when there 
passed through the path of light that 
trailed across the floor from the win- 
dow, the slow-moving white terror. 

Once more the gliding form moved 
to the attack. Apparently but one pur- 
pose impelled it, and that was to kill. 
A task it had to do, and then—and 
then only—would it return to its haunts 
whence it came. 

Henry Paxton rolled half over and 
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pressed his face against the floor. He 
was breathing heavily. The silence 
was oppressive. The shape that moved 
toward him made no sound. It was 
in that interval of stillness that his ears 
caught a foreign note in the night. It 
was very low and seemed at a consid- 
erable distance. And yet it was haunt- 
ingly familiar. It was the voice of a 
whippoorwill, sweet and plaintive. 

“W hip-poo-o-r-will!” sounded the 
notes of its call. “Whip-poo-o-r-will! 
Whip-poo-o-r-will!” 

The call of a female to her mate! 

Long years ago, when Henry Paxton 
first had whispered of his love to Betty 
Allison, they had learned that call. 
Night after night they had answered 
the notes of the whippoorwill, and the 
whippoorwill had answered _ back. 
Later it had been their own private, 
copyrighted signal. Separated in a 
crowd; coming home at night; code for 
greeting and love—always it had 
brought them together. 

And to-night, square in the face of 
gray horror and grim tragedy, it 
sounded again. He could not be mis- 
taken. Yes; there was their little pe- 
culiar lisp of punctuation at the end; 
the whispering emphasis on the first 
note. It was the same! It must be! 

With a great effort Henry Paxton 
puckered his lips, bruised, aching still 
from the tortures of the terrible choke 
pear, and with great effort he sent a 
broken answer trailing into the night. 
Woefully unsatisfying was his first at- 
tempt. The second was but little bet- 
ter. He was persisting desperately 
with the third attempt to answer the 
call when the thing beyond struck him. 

A door in the lower part of the house 
banged. There were heavy steps on 
the stairs and a slow, ponderous tread 
in the hall that led to the room in the 
west wing. A light flashed, there was 
a hoarse command—and the strange 
apparition in white faded into the 
gloom in a far corner. 
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The newcomer shuffled after the 
specterlike form. Then followed a mo- 
ment of fumbling, the rub of wood, a 
soft thud, and the short man of Henry 
Paxton’s earlier acquaintance moved to 
the side of the prisoner. Here he hesi- 
tated an instant, peering down at the 
huddled heap before him, then hurried 
to the window through which the spec- 
ter had entered and stood watching 
into the night. 

A sinister shadow moved, a shadow 
deeper than the others. It paused, ad- 
vanced, and hesitated again. Turk 
Sebarge, from the security of his post, 
leaned forward tensely, at the same 
time slipping an automatic from its 
holster. He swung the half of the 
partly open window inward, raised his 
weapon, and fired. 

The opening of the window made a 
low, rasping sound, for which fact Bill 
Dunphy was subsequently duly thank- 
ful. Instead of being entered in the 
Fate sisters’ book of record as “mater- 
ially damaged,” he survived the dead- 
liness of the short man’s aim with a 
whole hide. 

“Black curses on ye!” he gasped out, 
flinging himself into the safety of a 
projecting stoop and burrowing close 
to his temporary haven there. “War 
is declared! Whrff! Mm, lady! I 
think I heard it sing!” 

Crowded in his narrow fort, Billy 
Dunphy lost no time in tugging forth 
a gun that he had taken pains to pro- 
cure before leaving the city. “It’s lucky 
I heard that window scrape!” he told 
himself, going through the silent mo- 
tion of patting himself on the chest. 
“Sit still, you fluttery gizzard! Sit 
still!” 

The reporter’s brief meditative 
soliloquy was interrupted by a shrill 
whistle and a cry of warning from the 
direction of a room in the wing. Two 
more shots rang out in quick succession. 
Turk Sebarge, violently jarred from 
the placid calm of his existence at the 
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old Sterling mansion, had given the 
warning. 

With wild rage he had fired twice at 
the helpless figure in the center of the 
room; then frantically he charged back 
along the hall and toward regions 
beyond. 

From a clump of lilac bushes a sturdy 
figure erupted with the suddenness of a 
tornado, catapulted across an open 
space, lunged through an arborway, and 
crashed against a door beyond with a 
force that sent the barrier splintering 
inward. 

Inspector Jim Egan long had been 
schooled in an institution of hard 
knocks, which had taught him fearless- 
ness, and that no good is gained by 
lingering on ceremony when lives are 
at stake. Crouching in the sheltering 
shadows of the half-wild growths at 
the immediate rear of the vast house, 
a woman at his side had sent out a 
low, musical call. The whistling notes 
of it had been perfect—the call of the 
whippoorwill. 

“If he hears it he will answer,” Betty 
Paxton had whispered to him. 

“And if he answers,” the inspector 
had told the trembling form beside him, 
with grim determination, “‘we will bring 
him out to you, don’t fear.” 

Then, in final behest, when the time 
was ripe to “go”: 

“You mustn’t try to follow me. 
You’ve come far enough. You could 
do no good. Wait here.” And, with 
a little friendly pat: “You’re a good 
girl, Just keep your courage. We'll 
have this shack cleaned out in short 
order.” 

Crouching in the shadows of her re- 
treat Betty Paxton once more sent out 
the low, soothing notes of the whip- 
poorwill’s cry. 

“Whip-poo-o-r-will! Whip-poo-o-r- 
will! Whip-poo-o-r-will!”’ 

But from the depths of that cald, 
gray room of the west wing this time 
there came no answering call. 
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Gentleman George Stade awakened 
with a start. The crack of an auto- 
matic, echoing through the great si- 
lence of the place, had thrust him 
rudely from the realms of peaceful 
slumber squarely into the midst of a 
succession of startling realities for 
which he was wholly unprepared. His 
absolute certainty that this ancient 
house on Monomoy Bay was com- 
pletely surrounded by a chimerical wall 
of safety, so far as the possibility of 
further meddlesome interference was 
concerned, only served now to produce 
a sensation close akin to panic. 

With a tool always on guard at the 
gate since the disquieting advent of the 
man Paxton, with the alert and ever- 
cautious Sebarge as a guardian of the 
premises at all hours, Gentleman 
George himself had rested with an easy 
mind. He had placed too little impor- 
tance on the visit of the newspaper 
man and the woman. The one he had 
failed to credit with sufficient keenness 
to see beyond the somber facade of 
simulation which had been built up 
around the house on Dungeon Road; 
the other he had failed utterly to con- 
sider as a factor of what might prove 
his downfall. Never having been 
blessed with the true love of a good 
woman, he could not be expected to 
understand, or even begin to conceive, 
the ends to which she would go for the 
man she loved. 

With untiring energy, with a faith 
that was inspiring, with all the courage 
of which her kind is capable when dear 
ones are flung beyond their reach in the 
treacherous whirl of life, Betty Paxton 
never for an instant had admitted de- 
feat. Fortunately she had been blessed 
with the friendship of the whimsical 
Mr. William Dunphy, who pursued 
that which was his immediate aim with 
all the bulldog tenacity of the thorough- 
breds of the variety. 

The appearance of Turk Sebarge, 
disheveled and demoniacally impure in 
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his language, at Stade’s door, was very 
nearly coincident with the crash at the 
rear which foretold the attack that was 
under way. 

“It’s the bull-ls! It’s the bull-ls!” 
shouted the short man. “Get yuh gat! 
We may have to fight our way out! I 
don’t know how many there is!” 

A mighty oath flowed from the oily 
lips of Gentleman George Stade. He 
pulled on a pair of trousers, jammed 
his feet into a pair of boots, and 
reached for his automatic. 

“Which way are they coming in?” he 
cried, hurling himself across the room 
and into the corridor. 

“Back way!” breathed Sebarge. 
“Didn’t yuh hear the door go? They’re 
in the old servants’ quarters!” 

Again the distraught Gentleman 
George called down a curse from his 
own particular gods of wrath. 

“And that’s the way we’ve got to 
go!” said he, as if he snarled the words, 
“T don’t dare make a break in the open. 
They may have the place surrounded!” 

“But the wimmen?” queried the 
thoughtful, panting Sebarge. “Ain't 
yuh goin’ to get Grace and Jess?” 

“Never mind them,” replied Mr. 
Stade in a low snarl, with Chester- 
fieldian courtliness—and the average 
generosity of the underworld’s “big- 
mitt men” when cornered. “Grace was 
the cause of it, anyway. Let her stay 
and take her medicine.” 

The two men passed from a narrow 
corridor into a great reception hall, 
thence began working their way cau- 
tiously toward that point where lay the 
safety of their emergency retreat. 

A light flashed, swept an ancient 
kitchen, and then darted through the 
realms of the old serving pantry be- 
yond. A stair creaked. Instantly the 
gleam of illumination died with precipi- 
tous suddenness. A new step touched 


the scullery floor at the far rear, and 
a low, sibilant, “Sh-h!” warned the 
newcomer of peril ahead. 
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Understanding the dangers that 
would be likely to develop should they 
attempt to enter the great house from 
two far-removed points, when friends 
might be mistaken for enemies, or vice 
versa, Inspectors Egan and Rafferty 
had decided to make their attack from 
the rear, advancing together, while, 
without, Mr. Dunphy was to act in the 
capacity of as many pickets as he could 
without laying himself open to the gun- 
fire of any retreating yeggmen. 

Gentleman George Stade reached out 
and touched his companion. 

“Lay down!” he whispered. “Get 
onto the floor and hug the wall. You 
go to the left; I'll go to the right of 
the rear hall. When we get around 
the corner you make a noise with your 
shoe. It’ll draw their fire, but they 
will be shooting high. That'll locate 
’em, and probably how many. They’ll 
shoot. [ll spot their location and will 
let them have it. All right?” 

“Go ahead!” 

Together Gentleman George and 
Turk Sebarge moved cautiously for- 
ward. Almost flat on their stomachs 
they crawled toward their objective— 
a sliding panel, a crooked little stair- 
way, and the tunnel that led to the 
ancient dungeon of Eneas Mix in the 
ledge in the hillside back of the old 
Sterling house. 

Once in the tunnel, their road would 
be open to the sea. Nothing could stop 
them in their flight to freedom. From 
the mouth of the dungeon a grassy path 
led to a deep inlet, which trailed away 
into the marshland adjoining the silent 
waters of Black Creek. It was here 
that a fast power boat was in readiness, 
the boat in which Gentleman George 
traveled to and from the city—a man- 
ner of going and coming which left no 
telltale tracks in the soft earth of road- 
way or lane, and which, at the same 
time, always offered means of slipping 
out to the paths of the sea. 

There was a long moment of sus- 








pense. Then came the slight tick of 
shoe leather against the hardwood 
floor of the hall which led: to the serv- 
ants’ quarters. 

Instantly a savage little jet of flame 
slit the blackness, and a spiteful crash 
of an automatic within those closed 
walls told that the first part, at least, 
of the strategy of Gentleman George 
Stade was working as had been fore- 
told. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he 
fired. Three times his weapon roared. 
A little to the right and a little to the 
left—and right square under that other 
telltale jet of fire that had punctuated 
the blackness beyond. But only a 
mocking exclamation greeted this at- 
tempt at strategy. 

Far too old in experience with gun- 
men of the underworld were Inspectors 
Egan and Rafferty to be caught by so 
ancient a ruse. Both had taken great 
care to maintain a cover that would 
afford a certain margin of safety. 
Standing in a doorway which led to the 
hall from the dining room, the head- 
quarters men were well out of the range 
of the bullets from the pistols of Gen- 
tleman George Stade and Turk Se- 
barge. 

Suddenly a new danger 
through the mind of the latter. 

“Look out for their flash lamp,” he 
whispered. 

“Rush ’em!” directed Gentleman 
George instantly, realizing that any 
second might find this hallway flooded 
with a blinding flare of white. 

The sibilant note of the whisper car- 
ried to the alert ears of Inspector Egan. 

“You fellows might as well cut it 
out!” he called. “The house is sur- 
rounded, and you have no chance of 
getting away. It won’t do you any 
good to put up a fight.” 

“We'll see if it won’t!” shouted back 
Sebarge, cursing with animallike fury, 
shooting himself forward and springing 
to his feet. 
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Close behin® came the ponderous 
frame of Gen leman George, lunging 
ahead in a half-crouching position. The 
short man had his automatic cuddled 
close to his hip and was shooting as 
he went. In that moment the hall was 
illuminated by the electric pocket light 
that Inspector Rafferty had held in 
readiness. 

A scant dozen feet were between the 
position originally held by the outlaws 
beyond, and that door behind the frame 
of which were the two police officers. 
Gentleman George Stade and Turk Se- 
barge were in desperate straits. One 
or more of the despised bulls were be- 
tween them and that bit of panel in 
the wall of the scullery that would open 
to them a lane of safety which numbers 
could not deny them. 

Rafferty and Egan held their fire, 
but set themselves for the impact when 
they stepped forth to meet those 
charging forms that were plunging to- 
ward the end of the hall. 

Came a shout from Inspector Egan: 

“Either they got an objective out 
back here, or they’re fighting fools! 
Look out for that gat!” 

Inspector Rafferty held his shelter 
till Sebarge was so close that he could 
feel the shock of the concussion of the 
automatic. Then he crouched for just 
the fraction of an instant—and dove 
with terrific force straight for the legs 
of the stocky yegg. He must act with 
lightning quickness, and he must keep 
below the death that was pouring from 
that black muzzle. 

Mr. Sebarge’s intentions were to 
shoot his way out no matter what was 
ahead of him. He had reckoned, how- 
ever, without making due allowance 
for the ability of a policeman of Mr. 
Rafferty’s caliber. Hours spent in the 
gymnasium at one time and another 
had developed no mean wrestling mas- 
ter in the inspector. He was quick and 
powerful. 

He picked the feet of Turk Sebarge 
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from the floor as a baseball shark 
scoops a grounder, and immediately 
handed the outlaw a combination of 
the flying mare and the body lift; when 
Mr. Sebarge hit the floor he was out! 

Inspector Egan, however, was less 
fortunate. The quarters were too nar- 
row to allow of doing himself justice 
in the sudden turmoil of the subsequent 
blackness which had shut in, coincident 
with his brother officer’s advent into 
the attack. He was afraid to fire now 
for fear of injuring Rafferty. The 
fight must be at close quarters. 

He swung his automatic savagely at 
the lunging shape that now was upon 
him. The blow glanced from the 
other’s shoulder and did no harm. In 
that instant there was a flash and a 
roar, while something ripped into the 
muscles of his left forearm, rendering 
that appendage useless. The auto- 
matic which he had been grasping in 
his right hand was struck up before 
he could bring it to bear on the big man 
before him, while the terrific impact of 
a huge body spun him sideways and 
toppled him backwards over a chair. 

A moment later Gentleman George 
Stade had reached the scullery—and his 
lane to the sea was open, 





A terrific scream shattered the still- 
ness of the night without. It was so 
vibrant and piercing that it seemed to 
shake the leaves of the forest beyond. 

Billy Dunphy, from his post near the 
west wing, started violently, murmured 
a vague, helpless oath, and stared about 
him. The thing had seemed terribly 
near, and yet it had been indefinable 
as to location. 

There was a movement among the 
boughs of a great tree, the massive 
limbs of which were stretched out close 
to the west wing itself. A moonbeam 
played against something white. 

The reporter gasped. ‘What the 
devil is that?” he asked. 

The thing crouched uncertainly for 
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a moment, it seemed, there amid the 
leaves above; then easily, gracefully, it 
appeared to float to the ground. Here 
it poised itself, then began moving 
straight toward Mr. Dunphy. The 
newspaper man backed away uneasily 
and profaned the night. 

“Quit it! Hold on!” he shouted. 
“Stay back! Don’t you come fooling 
around me or I'll drill you; I don’t care 
if you are the spirit of all the departed 
rolled into one.” 

He glanced about him, half expecting 
more apparitions advancing noiselessly 
on him from out of the night. 

Was it a ruse? Or, after all, was 
this the honest-to-goodness ghost that 
had made history for itself out here 
at Monomoy Bay! 

The specter advanced slowly. Mr. 
Dunphy found himself wondering if he 
could see through it. Pictures of 
ghosts that he had seen, showed them 
to be transparent. But that ever 
measured, though cautious, advance 
was too much for William Dunphy, 
Esquire. At last he was face to face 
with the thing in which he had never 
believed, and yet of which stories were 
told that were sufficiently gruesome to 
turn a man to stone. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed when he could 
stand it no longer. “Maybe it is Billy’s 
last stand, but this thing can’t go on 
forever. A couple minutes more and 
I'll drop dead. Take it, you wandering 
haunt o’ the lower regions!” 

He sprang forward and fired twice, 
point-blank. With a little whimpering 
sound the weird apparition crumpled 
to the ground. 

The haunt of the house on Dungeon 
Road had passed. 


CHAPTER X. 

KULU KAMBA! 
A STRANGE group was gathered 
there in the tragic chamber on the 
second floor of the west wing of the 

house on Dungeon Road. 
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A man and a woman, the woman who 
had struggled so gallantly to bring her 
own back to her, were seated side by 
side on an ancient horsehair sofa near 
one of the tall swinging windows, 
which had been opened wide to allow 
a fresh flow of clean air. 

They were Henry Paxton, with a 
savage little crease across his forehead 
where one of the bits of flying lead 
from the automatic of Turk Sebarge 
had ricocheted and nearly completed 
its deadly mission, and the lady of his 
heart and home, Betty. 

And there were Inspectors Egan and 
Rafferty, the former a little white and 
with his left arm in a crude sling; the 
latter grim and merciless in his inter- 
rogation of the prisoners. 

Of the latter there were Grace Al- 
than, that had been, and a woman called 
Jess, alias Sophie Jordan, a moll of 
Kerry Village fame. She was a fa- 
mous dope runner. 

Billy Dunphy was there. Also, one 
Turk Sebarge, most securely and be- 
comingly decorated with jewelry. He 
was sullen and defiant, as was Sophie 
Jordan. The Grace Althan of old was 


pale and plainly laboring under a 
severe strain. She needed her faithful 
stimulants. She was whimpering 
childishly. 


Now Inspector Rafferty addressed 
her, evenly, but with thinly veiled con- 
tempt in his tones. 

“Snow bird, eh? Huh? The aristo- 
crat of crookdum. I’m glad to find 
a dope runner at last who uses the 
stuff herself. Most of them merely 
pass it on to the poor souls who are 
slaves to it, but who themselves do not 
know the tortures of its insidious 
clutch. And you have been working 
a haunted house racket to strike fear 
in the hearts of the general run of peo- 
ple who would be likely to disturb you? 
At the same time the thing is nothing 
more or less than a clearing house for 
the flooding of our city with dope. Now 
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just hold yourself in readiness to an- 
swer a few questions which will be put 
to you shortly.” 

It was Inspector Egan who turned 
to the man on the sofa. : 

“Do you feel like telling us a little 
something of the happenings here?” 

Henry Paxton nodded. With pains- 
taking detail he repeated the things that 
he had seen. A strange story it was, 
a story that gripped the listeners as 
though they were witnessing the things 
in reality. For the setting was there, 
the actors were there in location—in 
part—and death was there, as well. 

In conclusion the man said: 

“T can’t understand what brought 
her”—nodding at the sister of Frances 
Althan—‘‘out there to the gate. I 
haven’t been able to fathom that part 
of it at all. Though it came near to 
making almost no difference to them. 
A few hours more and there would 
have been nothing here to give evidence 
of the devilish tragedies that had been 
enacted within these walls. She acted 
as though she was almost out of her 
head. 

“It was the drug,” said Egan tersely. 
“She may have left the house imme- 
diately after the tragedy because of 
fright and the nervous reaction, or it 
could have been the ungodly cunning of 
her while under, or partly under, the 
influence of dope. Whatever it was, 
she went streaking down the lane to 
get away from the scene of death.” 

He turned to the wife of George 
Stade suddenly. 

“Wasn't that it?” he flung at her. 

The woman nodded. Her face was 
very white now. 

“You happened to be down there on 
Dungeon Road,” the inspector went on, 
addressing Henry Paxton. “She saw 
your lights and then saw them go out. 
It may have been the cunning of her, 
while she decided that you were a sus- 
picious person and ought not to be left 
at large, or, perhaps, after all, there was 
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really enough remorse in her heart to 
cause her to become slightly hysterical, 
and in that condition she was not re- 
sponsible.” 

“Well, it’s easy enough to see what 
happened after that,” put in Inspector 
Rafferty. “Whether Paxton was 
brought here by design or because of 
a woman’s error of judgment, it was 
only logical, after he had looked on 
the murdered woman, that he be held 
pending an opportunity to put him away 
for once and for all. A murder more 
or less didn’t make much difference to 
this gang, I guess. They thought they 
were too well protected with their 
watchman at the gate, and their tunnel 
of last resort out into Dungeon Rock, 
which accounts for their desperate at- 
tempt to get to the back of the house. 
They were not sure how many were 
posted outside, but they were sure of 
comparative safety once they made 
their little old underground way.” 

Somewhere in the stillness of the 
night there sounded the rhythmic beat 
of a powerful, multiple-cylinder marine 
motor. 

Grace Stade raised her head, and a 
slow light of understanding flooded her 
face. She smiled, a tired, wan effort. 

“There goes George,” she said with 
a last touch of boastfulness. “He got 
too much of a start on you even if you 
did find the opening he left unclosed 
there in the scullery wall. His boat 
was too well hidden in the slough for 
you to find. You'll never get him now. 
He’s free!” 

Her breath caught, and again she be- 
gan crying softly to herself. 

Inspector Rafferty hurried out and 
turned his steps toward the shore be- 
low the house. For a long time he 
stood staring out across the moonlit 
waters of Monomoy Bay and beyond. 

A little later he returned to the 
house. 

“T couldn’t 





make out whether he 


headed for the schooner, there off the 
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point, or kept on in his power boat,” he 
said, 

Mr. Bill Dunphy laughed. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference 
either way,” he explained, rubbing the 
palms of his hands together. “None 
whatsoever. Gentlemen, the red is 
framed to win, and all bets are covered 
—and that’s the surest thing you know. 
Hark! If Gentleman George Stade 
heads for the mystery ship, as we'll 
call her, yonder, all well and good. If 
he tries to run for it on his own he 
will be up against Mr. Brennan in the 
Widgeon, and Sam will take great 
pleasure in either sinking him or shoot- 
ing the gentleman—as the case may de- 
mand. You can rest assured on that 
point. Captain Brennan got his sailing 
instructions before we came ashore in 
the dingy. It’s checkmate! The game 
is done. 

“Over an hour ago—even before we 
put the nose of the skiff onto the beach 
in Black Creek at all—Sam Brennan 
was headed for Green Harbor, and you 
may take it from me the Widgeon was 
wide open. A big, blute brute of a 
schooner isn’t walking up the path of 
the moon without lights, laying a course 
for Monomoy Bay, just for the sail. 
After all the devil-devil dances that 
have been pulled off around here lately 
it had only one meaning. 

“Smugglers! Inspector Egan and I 
hollered it with the same breath. Be- 
fore this, unless Brennan is sunk, the 
Federal authorities have been notified, 
and—unless I am greatly mistaken—be- 
fore dawn a revenue cutter will be 
dropping a solid shot across the bow 
of our black lady of the sea.” 

Another note came singing in from 
Monomoy Bay now. It was the shrill 
air whistle of the Widgeon, high and 
triumphant, two clear-echoing blasts. 

And the message it send was—‘‘All 
is well!” 


A weird, terrible tale the wife of 




















Gentleman George Stade told when at 
last the frail support of her tortured 
nerves gave away. It was almost un- 
believable, those crafty details that had 
been fashioned in the brain of the ex- 
sailorman known as Turk Sebarge— 
alias Ivan Mix! 

For he was no other than the son 
of Eneas Mix, whose life had for the 
greater part been devoted to chasing a 
fantastic creature of gold which had 
beckoned to him from the cold, gray 
depths of Dungeon Rock. 

After years of wandering the son 
had returned, a derelict of the sea. To 
the grave of his father he came, and, 
hidden there in the great hole the old 
man had dug, planned haunting trage- 
dies by the means of which he hoped 
to claim the gold that the world had 
denied him. 

He had brought a companion on his 
last voyage from the Congo, and in 
the shadow of the dungeon he had 
created, trained the ghost of the house 
on Monomoy Bay—a huge, sullen Kulu 
Kamba! 

Authorities differ as to whether the 
Kulu Kamba is a distinct species of 
ape, or only a well-marked variety of 
the chimpanzee. However, that does 
not matter. It is enough that the ani- 
mal—the author of the weird cries and 
beating sounds—had learned its lessons 
well. Turk Sebarge taught it to at- 
tack, to kill. 

Stealthily he had placed it in the 
chamber of the aged Tabitha May. It 
had murdered and escaped—but the 
haunt of the great, silent house at the 
end of the lane of maples was created. 

Turk Sebarge and Gentleman George 
Stade here had furthered a strange 
partnership, which had been vegun in 
the underworld years before. Followed 
a career of crime, of which murder was 
but a detail when discovery was threat- 
ened—a career that was so strangely 
frustrated by the unexpected advent of 
Henry Paxton and the subsequent star- 
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tling activities of Mr. Dunphy and the 
lady, Betty. That the adventure for 
which Henry Paxton had always longed 
came to him, had been written. 

In that passage to which the panel 
in the scullery led, they found the body 
of Frances Althan, the second victim 
of the terrible ghost of the hand of 
Turk Sebarge. 

In the dungeon, which was sealed 
forever, was buried the Kula Kamba, 
still wearing the ghostly white garments 
which its master had fashioned for it. 

The man called Mike gave himself 
up in the brush. He had no heart to 
fight alone. 

So ends the history of the haunted 
house on Dungeon Road. 


CHAPTER XI, 


THE ADVENTURE CLOSES, 


HE moon was high in the heavens. 

The wind had died. The sails of 

the Quedah slatted with no air to fill 

them. Gentleman George Stade cursed 

softly, his eyes fixed astern. The great, 

black ship was logging a scant six 
knots. 

Far to the north a smudge appeared, 
and a long arm of Uncle Sam reached 
steadily out across Massachusetts Bay. 
There was a little touch of yellow and 
an ominous splash close beyond the bow 
of the sluggish Quedah. That was all. 

Ninety tins of opium were found hid- 
den in boxes containing castor oil in 
the hold of the mystery ship, while 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
the insidious “snow” was found tucked 
away here and there in the strange 
cargo of the outlaw. 


The tachometer on the instrument 
board of the Widgeon read twenty- 
three and one quarter—and all was 
well. Mr. Sam Brennan was at the 
wheel, and he was smiling serenely. It 
had been one fine little jamboree. His 
eyes were on the famous Minot’s, 
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flashing her eternal friendly hail to 
those who come up from the sea, of 
one-four-three, square in !ine with the 
bow of the charging boat. 

In the cockpit of the sturdy little 
craft, Henry Paxton and the woman 
of his home were going back together. 
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the great story, the scoop, he had for 
the News. Instead, his thoughts were 
trailing slowly backward to other scenes 
in quiet nooks, now and then, along the 
haunts of those days when he had 
sipped his tea and listened to the won- 
derful plots and human-interest stories 


that Frances Althan had confided. 
And to-night her story was done. 
Another write-up in life’s great game! 


They were silent, thankful. 
Alone in a corner was Billy Dunphy. 
Strangely enough his mind was not on 
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SLIPS OFF HANDCUFFS, ESCAPES 


OW the feat was accomplished only Frank Stevens knows, but the police 

officer who handcuffed the seventeen-year-old prisoner is willing to admit 

that Stevens is an adept in the art of freeing himself from the “iron bracelets.” 

With several other prisoners, Stevens, who is slender, left the Washington 

Heights court in New York, where he had been arraigned and held for trial 

for lifting a diamond pin in the subway. Report has it that the pin was taken 
from a man’s tie. 

When he left the courtroom one of Stevens’ hands was linked to the hand 
of another offender. They were escorted to the van waiting to take them to 
the Harlem prison. Still fastened to his companion, Stevens entered the van. 

On the way to the jail the only woman passenger began to sing. Stevens 
then made his voice heard, calling out to Hugh Grady, the driver, that he thought 
the woman was dying. Hurriedly the driver stopped the van, alighted, and 
unlocked the door of the prisoners’ compartment. 

No sooner had the door swung open than Stevens, unmanacled, leaped out. 
Grady was thrown to the ground by the force with which Stevens knocked 
against him. Before the driver had recovered from his fall and his astonish- 
ment Stevens had made his get-away. 
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TRIES SWINDLING FROM JAIL 


WHILE serving a term in the Rice County jail, at Lyons, Kansas, for petit 

larceny, Harry de Vour worked out a plan to procure some easy money 
for himself. He wrote an advertisement stating that he had six thousand 
pounds of pinto beans to sell at six cents a pound, and he secured the publication 
of this advertisement. 

Soon orders and accompanying remittances for the beans began to pour 
into the county jail for De Vour. ‘The sheriff, investigating, found that his 
prisoner had no beans to send the customers. De Vour dealt also, and in the 
same way, in alfalfa seed, and gathered in more than four hundred dollars in 
a few weeks from people who believed his advertisements were reliable. 

Finally the sheriff interfered with De Vour’s get-rich-quick scheme. Now 
the swindler has left jail, but only to go to prison with a longer term to be 
served and no richer than when he put into operation his illegal plan to gain 
wealth easily. 
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HE police—no, sir! Not for 

the world!” Mr. Silas 

Prague emphasized the state- 

ment most aggressively. 
“Business demanding secrecy and cir- 
cumspection must not be confided to 
the police. Their mouths are always 
open. Publicity is a part of their game. 
Rumor with her million tongues has 
nothing on the police, absolutely noth- 
ing,” he declared with increasing vehe- 
mence. “I’ll have none of them. I 
want a private detective, Mr. Delmore, 
one with judgment and discretion; 
judgment and discretion, sir, and that’s 
why I’m calling on you.” 

Mr. Frank Delmore was not very 
favorably impressed with his visitors. 
He was only slightly acquainted with 
Silas Prague and his son David, makers 
of wall paper, who had an extensive 
plant in East Dayton, that section of 
the city on the opposite bank of the 
river. The elder was tall and gaunt, 
hard-featured, with beetling brows and 
a long, thin, fleshless nose, a bit hooked, 
giving him the aspect of a predatory 
old vulture. David was a dark, stocky 
man of thirty, fashionably clad, and 
apparently a little bored by the business 
engaging them. 

“Dad’s sore,” he said tersely, gazing 
at the keen, clean-cut face of the de- 
tective, an attractive man of twenty- 
seven. “He hates to lose his seven hun- 
dred. He feels dead sure, too, that he 


has been outrageously bunkoed.” 


“But I am slightly acquainted with 
Amos Tatlow and his granddaughter,” 
said Delmore, leaning back in his desk 
chair. “I reside in the same suburb. 
Tatlow is old and eccentric, a confirmed 
recluse, in fact; but I have never heard 
that he is designing or dishonest.” 

“He’s both!” Silas Prague rasped out 
insistently. “He has swindled me. 
He——” 

“One moment,” Delmore interjected. 
“What were the circumstances? How 
long have ycu known him? Have you 
had any other business relations with 
him?” 

“T’ve not known him long,” Prague 
curtly told him, “I have consulted him 
at times about pigments and coloring 
ingredients for wall paper. He’s a 
capable chemist, very capable, but he’s 
more than eccentric, more than a re- 
cluse. He is buried, literally buried, 
most of the time, in his inaccessible old 
outbuilding, where he digs and delves 
after the Lord only knows what!” 

“The elixir of life, perhaps, or some 
way to transmute the base metals into 
gold, like the ancient alchemists,” 
David said dryly. “He sure needs both, 
all right, being well over seventy and 
having to borrow money.” 

“He lets no one enter this outbuild- 
ing, not even his granddaughter, with 
whom he has lived alone for years.” 
Silas Prague went on as if there had 
been no interruption. “He lets no one 
set foot in his grounds. He has a gun 
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ready for an intruder. He would talk 
with me only at his front gate, the 
inhospitable old fool. Eccentric, in- 
deed!” he cried impatiently. ‘That 
doesn’t half express it. I tell you, Mr. 
Delmore, he’s only half there.” 

“Why did you lend him money, then, 
if that is your opinion?” Detective Del- 
more inquired. 

“For two reasons,” Prague ex- 
plained. “He has been trying to find 
for me a chemical agent to set certain 
colors in wall paper, and to prevent 
others from fading. He has been ex- 
perimenting with samples of our paper. 
He told me he had succeeded, or was 
reasonably sure of success, but that he 
must buy more chemicals; also that he 
was very anxious to cancel a small 
mortgage on his house. I believed him. 
I had faith in him, like a long-eared 
old ass, and lent him the money.” 

“Ass is right!” David agreed quietly. 
“That is what makes dad sore.” 

“T now know there has been no mort- 
gage on his house,” Silas Prague went 
on. “He lied to me to gct my money. 
That was five days ago, Mr. Delmore, 
and he’s not been seen since. I want 
you to trace him and arrest him. I 
want him brought back here. I 
want i 

“Wait!” Delmore interposed, 
“Are’nt you making a mountain of a 
molehill? Consider the expense,” he 
pointed out. “It may cost even more 
than you have lost. Seven hundred 
dollars won’t cripple the Prague Paper 
Company. Furthermore, why are you 
opposed to calling on the police? Why 
is secrecy imperative?” 

“T’ll tell you why,” Silas Prague said 
more gravely. “If Tatlow really has 
found the chemical agents mentioned, 
the discovery is a very valuable one to 
wall-paper makers. I don’t want him 
to sell it to others. I suspect that that 
is his design, that he hopes to get more 
money for it than I can consistently 
pay, and that he now is 


“Oh, I see!” Delmore exclaimed. 
“You want him headed off before he 
can accomplish it.” 

“That’s precisely what I want,” 
Prague told him. “I want him ar- 
rested for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. I want him brought back 
here before he can disclose his secret 
to others.” 

“It’s important, too, Mr. Delmore, 
mighty important,” David earnestly 
added. “It may be worth a fortune. 
He might inform the police, mind you, 
if we were to call on them for aid. 
That’s why we came to you. There 
must be no publicity, no disclosures, if 
they can possibly be prevented.” 

“And no time must be lost,” Silas 
Prague said forcibly. ‘The sooner the 
work is begun——” 

“T understand.” §Delmore now 
evinced a much greater interest in the 
case. ‘This is a horse of another color. 
I'll do all I can for you.” 

“Good enough!” David quickly ap- 
proved. “Will you go right at it?” 

“Without delay,” Delmore assured 
him. “Let me get a few other facts. 
Just when did you see Tatlow, Mr. 
Prague, and lend him the money?” 

“Late last Friday afternoon, five 
days ago.” 

“At his home?” 

“Humph! Not much!” Prague ex- 
claimed. “He came to my office in our 
paper plant, the only time he ever called 
to see me. I ought to have known he 
had something up his sleeve.” 

“Did you give him the loan in cash?” 

“I did. He said he could not con- 
veniently use a check.” 

“Who afterward saw him, if any one, 
as far as you know?” Delmore in- 
quired. 

“Only his granddaughter,” Prague 
informed him. “She states that he re- 
turned to supper that evening and then 
went to his laboratory and workshop 
in a reconstructed old stable back of 
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the house. She says she has not seen 
him since, and that he said nothing to 
her about the money. That’s all I can 
get from her. She’s as reserved and 
exclusive as the gray old rat himself, 
and perhaps as_ designing, too; 
and P 

“That’s sufficient!’ Delmore arose 
abruptly. His eyes had a momentary 
gleam of resentment, very naturally 
mistaken for that of augmented inter- 
est in the case, and a sudden determina- 
tion to sift it to the bottom. “T’ll go 
at once and question the girl. Don’t 
ask me what other steps I will take, 
Mr. Prague,” he said, anticipating the 
question, “They will depend entirely 
upon what I can learn from her, or 
can otherwise discover. Take it from 
me, however, I will leave no stone un- 
turned to find Tatlow as quickly as 
possible. That’s all, gentlemen; all for 
the present. I will telephone later, or 
call to see you.” 

Frank Delmore had, in fact, a much 
deeper interest in the case than he had 
stated. Since dwelling with his mother 
and two young sisters in the sparsely 
settled suburb he had frequently seen 
the tall, gray old man of grave and 
thoughtful mien around his somewhat 
isolated place, also a dark, graceful, 
finely formed girl of twenty; and he 
gradually had encroached so far upon 
their reserve as now to be on speaking 
terms with them. 

Delmore had from the first felt 
strongly drawn toward the girl. She 
seemed strangely alone in her home 
with this studious, self-absorbed old 
man. He never saw neighbors there, 
never saw her on the street or with 
other girls. He was impressed with 
her beauty, too, her dark eyes and pen- 
sive smile, her modest bearing, her un- 
affected simplicity and frankness. It 
had seemed impossible, nevertheless, to 
become better acquainted with her, to 
overcome the reserve she evidently had 
partly inherited, which seemed to him 
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to repel his much more friendly aspira- 
tions. 

“There must be something wrong. 1 
never have known Mr. Tatlow to be 
away from home,” he said to himself 
after taking a trolley car. “What 
could have called him away and led 
him to borrow money and lie in order 
to get it? That seems very unlike him. 
Has he been working too hard and 
brought on mental aberration? Was he 
actuated by some sudden hallucination ? 
Surely no one would harm this eccen- 
tric old man. Unless, by Jove, some 
one knew he had the borrowed money. 
He may in that case be a victim of 
foul play, unless Prague’s suspicions 
are correct. I must contrive in some 
way to win Amy Tatlow’s confidence 
and learn what she really knows about 
it.” 

The day was near its end when he 
approached her home. It was some- 
what back from the suburban road, 
with a neat lawn in front and rear 
grounds overlooking the river, patches 
of which could be seen between the 
intervening trees, as well as the out- 
building mentioned, and __ scattered 
clumps of shrubbery and lilac bushes. 
Amy Tatlow was standing at the front 
gate, gazing anxiously down. the road, 
when Delmore approached and joined 
her. 

“You’re looking for Mr. Tatlow,” he 
said after greeting her pleasantly. “I 
heard only a short time ago that he 
is mysteriously missing.” 

“Yes.” She gazed at him with 
serious, tear-dimmed eyes. “I don’t 
know what to make of it. I am ter- 
ribly anxious. I have been waiting and 
watching so long, now, hoping he would 
return.” 

“Have you any idea where he has 
gone?” 

“Not the silghtest. He said nothing 
to me about going away. ‘Gramp’— 
that’s what I call him, you know— 
never did so before.” 
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“Can you think of nothing he has 
said that might explain his absence?” 
Delmore gently questioned. 

“No, indeed. He is never communi- 
cative. I am completely in the dark— 
and terribly anxious,” Amy repeated. 

“What have you done about it?” 

“Nothing yet, Mr. Delmore; except to 
search, but in vain.” 

“Have you taken any other steps to 
trace him?” 

“Not yet. I have been hoping, of 
course, that he would return or write 
to me. I hardly know what I ought 
to do. Gramp is so very peculiar, so 
set about most things, that I fear I 
may do wrong and offend him. I am 
in a terrible quandary.” 

“Will you let me advise you?” Del- 
more asked. “I’m a detective, you 
know, and have had experience. Will 
you let me aid you?” 

“Oh, if you would!” She turned 
quickly and laid her hand on his arm. 
“T will be more than grateful. The 
neighbors seem so indifferent,” she said 
a bit sadly. “I long for one friend in 
whom to confide and xz 

“You have got one,” Delmore eagerly 
told her. She never had spoken to him 
quite like that. “I'll do my utmost for 
you.” 

She blushed, smiling faintly, and her 
dark eyes lighted perceptibly. 

“Good enough!” Delmore _ said 
warmly. “Let me come in, now, and 
we'll try to sift this mystery to the bot- 
tom,” he added, entering the front yard 
with her. “What do you know about 
the loan he got from Silas Prague ?” 

“Only what Mr. Prague has told 
me,” said Amy. ‘“Gramp never said a 
word to me about it, or about their 
business relations. He had supper with 
me as usual that evening and then went 
to his laboratory, where he often works 
until late at night. I went to bed about 
nine o’clock and did not miss him till 
the following morning.” 
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“Ts any of his wardrobe missing?” 
Delmore inquired. 

“Not a thing,” Amy told him. “Nor 
was the lamp I left for him extin- 
guished. I am very sure, therefore, 
that he did not return to the house.” 

“Do you know of any one who saw 
him leaving town?” 

“T do not, Mr. Delmore.” 

“It should have been made known by 
this time. Has he lately appeared wor- 
ried or despondent ?” 

Delmore glanced toward the river, 
wondering whether the eccentric old 
man had for any reason committed 
suicide. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” Amy said quickly. 
“He has been unusually bright and 
cheerful.” 

“That may be significant. Do you 
know of anything that specially pleased 
him ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Does he own a boat?” 

“No. We never have had one.” 

“You have searched the laboratory 
building, of course, and are sure he is 
not YF 

“Oh, no, I’ve not been in there!” 
Amy exclaimed, interrupting. ae | 
couldn’t if I wanted to, and besides, I 
wouldn’t dare. Really, Mr. Delmore, 
I wouldn’t dare,” she said apprehen- 
sively, with a look of awe in her large 
dark eyes. 

“Not dare, Miss Tatlow, under these 
circumstances?” Delmore questioned 
amazedly, ° 

“No, no, I really wouldn't.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Because Gramp is very, very strict 
about that. He lets no one enter it,” 
Amy earnestly explained. “I haven’t 
been in there for years, not since I 
was a little girl. Nor any one else, Mr. 
Delmore; I’m sure of that. I would 
not disobey him. I know he would be 
dreadfully upset and very angry, too, 
if he were to return and find that any 
one, even myself, had been in there.” 
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“But why does he object?’ Delmore 
asked curiously. “Do you know why?” 

“T do not.” The girl shook her finely 
poised head. ‘He never has told me.” 

“Have you ever questioned him?” 

“Occasionally ; but he would not con- 
fide in me, even.” 

“Have you any suspicion, any idea 
why he is so rigidly exclusive?” 

“T have not. I know only that he has 
been very busy there for several years.” 

“And he may be there now,” Delmore 
gravely told her. “Really, that is the 
first place you should have searched. 
He may have been taken ill, stricken 
with apoplexy, perhaps, or overcome in 
some way, and F 

“Oh, no, that can’t be!” She inter- 
rupted confidently. “I’m sure of that. 


I know he must have come out and 
gone somewhere, Mr. Delmore, for I 
found the door securely locked, and 
Gramp has the only key to the padlock. 
He could have locked it only from out- 


side. I know, therefore, that he is not 
in the building.” 

Delmore had not the heart to tell 
her just then that she might be mis- 
taken, that Tatlow perhaps was a vic- 
tim of foul play, that the door could 
have been locked by his departing as- 
sailants, and that he might then be lying 
dead in the laboratory. The last now 
seemed probable, in fact, but Delmore 
was averse to distressing the girl with 
a sudden shocking discovery by insist- 
ing upon entering the building. He 
was determined, nevertheless, to enter 
it alone a little later. 

“So the door is secured with a pad- 
lock,” he remarked. ‘You'll not object 
to my looking at it, I’m sure.” 

“There will be no harm in that, I 
think.” Amy demurred only briefly, 
then accompanied him toward the 
building. “But you must not try to 
enter it,’ she firmly told him. “I 
wouldn’t consent to that, Mr. Delmore, 
for the world. Gramp would never 
forgive me.” 


“But suppose you are mistaken, and 
that he is 

“I can’t be mistaken,” she naively 
insisted. “Gramp has the only key. 
There is only one door. He could not 
possibly have locked it from inside. 
Surely, then, he’s not in there.” 

Delmore would have been amused 
under less serious circumstances by her 
girlish simplicity. He saw that the 
building, which originally was a stable, 
had been partly reconstructed, the walls 
strengthened, the windows barred and 
set with ground glass, as a safeguard 
from spies and intruders. The stout 
oak door was secured with an iron bar 
and a padlock, which he at once saw 
was stronger and less primitive than 
he had supposed. He saw, too, while 
approaching the nearest corner of the 
building, a round hole in the ground, 
about an inch in diameter and scarcely 
half as deep. He glanced a bit sharply 
at it, and then saw another some six 
feet away. 

“Does Mr. Tatlow ever carry a 
cane?” he inquired, without calling the 
girl’s attention to them. 

“I never saw him with one,” said 
Amy. “I don’t think so. Why did 
you ask?” 

Delmore did not tell her. He had 
turned and was inspecting the padlock 
and the threshold of the heavy door. 
He saw that the girl was intently watch- 
ing him, with her cheeks gone pale and 
a look of intense anxiety in her somber 
eyes. He drew back and joined her. 

“You really think, then, that we had 
better not enter?” he said inquiringly. 

“I do, Mr. Delmore,” she said 
gravely. “I must insist upon it, too, in 
spite of your kindness. I feel sure 
Gramp is not there. Even if he—if I 
am mistaken, as you suggest,” she fal- 
tered; “I will wait a day or two longer 
for him to return. I would not offend 
Gramp for all the world.” 

“Nor would I, bless your heart,” 
Delmore told her kindly, quite contrary 
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to his covert designs. “Besides, it is 
fast growing dark. I will call again in 
the morning, however, to learn whether 
he has returned, or to try in some way 
to trace him,” he assured her as they 
retraced their steps and parted at the 
gate. 


Il. 


Dusk had deepened to darkness when 
Detective Delmore returned to the Tat- 
low place. It was more than dark. It 
was that almost impenetrable gloom 
characteristic of rural districts on a 
starless night. A faint mist was in the 
air. Here and there an incandescent 
lamp strove vainly with its wan and 
wavering light to dispel the dismal ob- 
seurity. The curtained windows of 
lighted rooms were like faded yellow 
rectangles on the black pall completely 
hiding the scattered dwellings. The un- 
paved roads were silent and deserted. 

Delmore had no serious scruples over 
secretly entering Tatlow’s outbuilding. 
He now felt quite sure that the ven- 
erable chemist had been killed by per- 
sons bent either upon robbing him of 
the money burrowed from Silas Prague, 
or upon learning on what he so long 
had been secretly at work. He really 
expected, in fact, to find his body in 
some part of the building, unless his 
assailants had removed it in order to 
hide their crime. 

“The miscreants may have sunk it 
in the river,”” Delmore reasoned while 
approaching the house. “Obviously, if 
stricken with sudden fatal illness, Tat- 
low could not have locked the door, 
That now is out of the question.” 

Delmore left the road fifty yards 
from the house, lest Amy might again 
be out of doors. He could see that a 
side room was lighted, however, and he 
quickly crossed an adjoining lot and 
picked his way to a point back of the 
building, from which the land sloped 
down quite sharply to the river. Then, 
when about to steal around to the door, 


he met with a sudden thrilling surprise. 
He beheld in the otherwise blank back 
wall of the building—a lighted window. 

“Great guns!” Delmore stopped and 
stared up at it. ‘“What’s the meaning 
of that? A lighted room on the top 
floor. Yet that below, also every other 
part of the building, is pitch dark. Is 
Tatlow there? Is he living? Has he 
been there all the while? Is he so ab- 
sorbed in his mysterious work that he 
has been oblivious to everything else for 
five consecutive days?” he asked him- 
self. “Hang it, that can’t be! He 
could not have locked himself in there. 
But why the lighted room?” he mut- 
tered perplexedly. “It doesn’t look like 
gaslight, or electric, and the oil in a 
lamp, if left burning five days ago, 
would surely have been exhausted.” 

Delmore was puzzled. The problem 
baffled him. He watched vainly for 
some other sign that the room was oc- 
cupied. The window, though quite 
large and without a curtain, however, 
was so high in the wall that he could 
see only the upper part of the room. 
Its location in the rear wall, moreover, 
precluded observation except from the 
direction of the river, from which it 
could be seen only through the inter- 
vening trees. 

“It would attract no great attention,” 
Delmore reasoned. “Nor would Amy 
have seen it unless out here after dark, 
for daylight would overcome the light 
from a lamp. By Jove, it’s very 
strange. Some one must be there, or 
there would be no light. I may be 
heard, therefore, if I attempt to enter 
and Stop a bit! Ill have a look 
from one of the trees.” 

Delmore quickly climbed to a branch 
high above the ground. He then could 
see most of the lighted room, a closed 
door, the papered walls, one cheap 
wooden chair, and a bare deal table, on 
which stood a soiled bucket and a tin 
pail with a paint brush in it. But there 
was no person in the room, no lamp 
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burning—no visible means, in fact, by 
which the room was lighted. 

For nearly five minutes Delmore 
watched vainly. He then returned to 
the ground and stole around to the door 
of the building. He found it securely 
closed and the padlock—locked. 

“That does settle it. Bar Tatlow 
himself, whether dead or alive, no one 
is in there,” he muttered, quite con- 
vinced. His keen features had hard- 
ened ominously. He balked at being 
mystified in this absurd way. 

He took a ring of keys from his 
pocket and soon found one that opened 
the padlock. He entered quietly and 
closed the door, then used his flash 
light. A narrow entry led directly into 
the library, which was of moderate size 
and quite well equipped, though the ac- 
cumulation of dust and the disorder 
evinced the negligence and indifference 
of eccentricity and old age. A stair- 
way in one corner led down to a base- 
ment, from which came an unsavory 
odor that immediately aroused the de- 
tective’s suspicion. 

Delmore went down a bit gingerly. 
He thought he might at any moment 
find the body of the murdered chemist. 
He found that the basement occupied 
the entire space under the building. 
The disorder was infinitely greater than 
in the laboratory. A bench near one 
wall was covered with tools, a quantity 
of old rags and newspapers, a few rolls 
of wall paper, and odds and ends be- 
yond description. Near the opposite 
wall was a fine wire screen about 
twelve feet long and three feet wide, 
tightly stretched and parallel with the 
floor. It was foul and sticky with some 
peculiar, clammy substance, and the 
floor under it was filthy with accumu- 
lated drippings. In one corner was a 
large copper caldron, half filled with a 
viscous, pulpy, sour-smelling substance, 
in which a long wooden paddle was 
standing. An old range, a compressor 
with two steel cylinders, another long 
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and very dirty bench, a bucket of sour 
paste, with numerous less conspicuous 
articles, also met the detective’s search- 
ing gaze. But not the missing man. 

Returning to the laboratory, Delmore 
entered a room back of it. It contained 
only a table covered with books and 
papers, a large armchair, a faded old 
couch, and some soiled garments and 
overalls hung on pegs in the wall. A 
stairway directly out of it led to the 
floor above. 

Quietly Delmore mounted the stairs 
and paused in an unfinished front room, 
originally the stable loft. It contained 
only a lot of rubbish and various ar- 
ticles Tatlow had used and set aside. 
A partition divided it from the room 
in the rear, the door of which was 
closed. The detective listened briefly, 
then opened it and peered in a bit ap- 
prehensively—but Tatlow was _ not 
there. It contained only the articles al- 
ready mentioned, for it was the room 
Delmore had peered into from the tree 
branch. 

Delmore entered, noting that the 
floor was very much soiled. He no 
longer needed his electric lamp. The 
room was quite well lighted. But there 
was no gas jet, no electric bulb, no 
lamp, not even a candle, from which 
came the strange, white light, utterly 
unlike that supplied by artificial means. 
It appeared more like daylight; in fact, 
as if the light in the room had not yet 
left it when the day waned and the 
night came on. 

Detective Delmore was mystified. 
He searched vainly for the cause of 
this singular illumination. He could 
find absolutely no means, no explana- 
tion. He examined the broad window, 
which was securely closed, and peered 
into the black gloom outside. He 
studied the bare board ceiling, also each 
of the walls, which were covered with 
coarse gray paper, perfectly plain and 
unusually coarse and rough, unlike any 
he had ever seen. But neither from 
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floor nor ceiling, from wall nor window, 
came any illuminating ray, any gleam 
or glimmer suggesting even a vague so- 
lution of the mystery of this strangely 
lighted room. 

“By Jove, it’s very extraordinary.” 
Delmore gazed around again in pro- 
found wonderment and perplexity. 
“T’m blessed if I can fathom it. There 
certainly is no visible cause for the 
light, and apparently no way to ex- 
tinguish it. There must, of course, be 
some secret contrivance by which it is 
produced and injected into the room, 
some secret way of—humph! Can it 
be that Tatlow discovered _ 

Delmore’s pondering over the prob- 
lem took a sudden sharp turn. His 
face lighted for a moment, then went 
strangely grave and tense. He did not 
resume his search for the missing 
chemist. Instead, turning abruptly, he 
left the building, relocked the door, and 
made sure that Amy Tatlow still was 
in the house. 

With his flash light Delmore then ex- 
amined the two small holes he had seen 
in the ground near the building. Fol- 
lowing the direction from one to the 
other, he soon found a third, then sev- 
eral others, all about six feet apart, 
leading down to the river. There, 
crouching on the sharply shelving bank, 
he carefully inspected the damp ground, 
also some partly submerged rocks, and 
the stones of a narrow, projecting 
small-boat landing. On the side of one 
of the stones near the surface of the 
water he found a moist red streak, with 
which he smudged the tip of his finger, 
then examined it. 

“Not what I took it for,” he mut- 
tered. His frowning eyes had a sharper 
gleam. “It’s a streak of—red lead.” 

Just then he heard a church bell 
striking the hour—seven o'clock. 








Dobson, the stiff old butler in the 
Prague mansion in East Dayton, peered 
at the detective an hour later. 
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“No, sir,” he said sedately. “Mr. 
Prague is not at home, sir, nor is Mr. 
David. Both are in the business office, 
sir, at the paper mill.” 

“At this hour?’ queried Delmore, a 
bit incredulous, 

“Tt’s because of the strike, sir,” Dob- 
son condescended to explain. “The 
mill has been closed for over a week, 
sir, and they are very busy with some 
of their affairs,” 

“Ah, I see.” Delmore thanked him 
with a nod and departed. “Very busy 
with some of their affairs, eh? No 
doubt of it. They’ll be less busy after 
I butt into one of them.” 

Ten minutes brought him to the plant 
of the Prague Paper Company, two 
large buildings in an outskirt on the 
water front. They occupied an inclo- 
sure divided from the street by a high 
board fence. An elegant limousine, 
with a liveried chauffeur at the wheel, 
was waiting at the gate. Delmore 
glanced at them and entered the inclo- 
sure. The two buildings loomed up 
grim and dark in the starless night. 
There were two lighted rooms on the 
ground floor of one, but the drawn 
roller shades precluded a view within, 
and Delmore found the outer door 
locked. He had waited several minutes 
after knocking loudly, when David 
Prague opened it and peered out at him 
with sharp and sinister scrutiny. 

“Oh, it’s you, Delmore!” he then ex- 
claimed. “I couldn’t imagine who was 
calling at this houy,” , 

“I told you I would call or tele- 
phone,” said the detective. 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” David said 
more cordially. “Comein. The strike 
keeps dad and me here nearly every 
evening.” 

“So your butler told me.” 

“It’s a mess, Delmore, a nasty mess.” 
David led him across the dim corridor 
and into Silas Prague’s spacious private 
office, where the latter was busy at a 
table near the middle of the room. 
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“It’s Mr. Delmore, the detective, dad,” 
David added while closing the door. 

“Well, well, what brought you here?” 
Silas Prague looked up sharply. His 
eyes had a searching gleam, and his 
beetling brows bristled a bit aggres- 
sively. “Have you traced Tatlow?” he 
brusquely queried. “Have you found 
him? Have you got him?” 

“Not yet,” Delmore said coolly. He 
took an opposite chair, while David 
drew one near that of his father. “But 
I hope to before long.” 

“Got any idea where he’s gone?” 

“Only a vague one. I have ques- 
tioned Miss Tatlow.” 

“Humph!” Silas grunted. “If you 
got no more from her than I did you’re 
not wiser than before.” 

“She could not tell me much,” Del- 
more admitted. “She stated, however, 
that she had not searched the outbuild- 
ing, nor would she consent to my doing 
so.” 


“Just like her! She takes that from 
her gray old granddad.” 
“I entered it secretly this evening, 


nevertheless, and made a_ thorough 
search,” Delmore dryly added. 

“You did, eh?” Silas Prague lurched 
forward a little. “Searched it, eh? 
What did you find?” he demanded. 

The faces of both men had changed 
perceptibly. David was pale. The 
gleam in his father’s piercing eyes had 
intensified. The detective’s steady 
scrutiny of both men was becoming 
ominous, even more so than the cool- 
ness and assurance with which his last 
disclosure was made. His fine fea- 
tures had hardened slightly, neverthe- 
less, as did his keen, incisive voice. 

It was not in Delmore’s nature to 
mince matters when on serious business, 
“I found enough evidence, Mr. Prague, 
to convince me that Amos Tatlow did 
not leave home voluntarily,” he replied. 
“He was, on the contrary—abducted.” 

“Abducted—nonsense!” The elder 
Prague sneered derisively. He spread 
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his hands on the table and glared over 
it at the detective. ‘“That’s absurd on 
the face of it,” he declared. “What 
of the other evidence? His secrecy, his 
not confiding in his granddaughter, 
even, his disappearance immediately 
after calling on me for money——” 

“Stop a moment,’ Delmore inter- 
rupted. ‘You took a note for the loan, 
of course, or an acknowledgment of 
some kind. Let me see it,” he bluntly 
requested. 

“I took nothing of the sort,” Silas 
sharply told him. “I did not think it 
necessary. I owed him for work he 
had done for us, which amply pro- 
tected the loan. There’s nothing in 
that. You're all at sea, Mr. Delmore, 
all at sea,” he said insistently. “Ab- 
ducted—rot! That’s absurd.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not!” Delmore told him 
with emphasis. “I’m not shooting at 
random. Tatlow was overcome by two 
assailants, Mr. Prague, who in some 
way lured him from his outbuilding, 
which they then locked with his key. I 
don’t know just how it was accom- 
plished, nor is it material.” 

“Tt’s not, eh?” 

“Not at all,” Delmore said curtly. 
“T found holes in the ground, too, lead- 
ing down to the river. I thought at 
first they were caused with a cane. 
They were a bit too large, however, 
and too far apart. I soon decided that 
they were made with the butt end of 
a boat hook, instead, in the hands of 
one of Tatlow’s assailants, who used 
it for aid when climbing the sharp slope 
from the river. Tatlow was taken 
away in a small motor boat, the bot- 
tom of which below the water line was 
painted with red lead. A streak of 
red lead was left on a stone of the 
landing when she listed a little, probably 
while the old man was taken on board. 
You own a boat of that description.” 
Delmore turned quickly to David 
Prague. “I’ve seen you with it on the 
river.” 
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“What’s that?’ David was up on the 
instant, ghastly white, but scowling with 
swelling rage. “Do you mean to 
say , 

“Stop! Sit down!” Delmore 
checked him with sudden sharp severity, 
and a gesture that no sane man would 
have disregarded. “I have a gun in my 
pocket. If necessary I’ll not shrink 
from using it. But,” he sternly added, 
“there’s going to be no violence here. 
Sit down!” 

The last was hardly needed. For 
David Prague, with lips twitching, with 
a look of increasing dismay on_ his 
ghastly face, resumed his seat. Silas 
Prague had not stirred, but his stern 
features and glowing eyes were speak- 
ing volumes. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 
“What do you mean by such an insinua- 
tion ?” 

“T’ll tell you what I mean,” Delmore 
said sternly. “You two men made a 
mistake in calling on me, instead of ap- 
pealing to the police. The police might 
never have solved the mystery. I, on 
the other hand, have solved it.” 

“See here-——” 

“You listen to me!” Delmore leaned 
forward and placed his clenched hand 
on the table. “I'll tell you just what 
was done and why. Your call on me 
for aid was a blind, a flimsy attempt 
to divert suspicion from yourselves. 
Your assertion that Tatlow borrowed 
money from you was a lie, a subterfuge 
designed to give color to your story 
and his supposed subsequent conduct. 
That’s the game you two rascals have 
played. You ‘i 

“Do you mean to say 

“IT mean every word I say. Sit quiet, 
both of you!” Delmore whipped out 
his revolver when, scowling with rage 
and with dismay merging into despera- 
tion, they appeared about to attack him. 
“I’ve come here to clean up this foul 
business, Prague, and I propose to do 
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so,” he went on with augmented 
severity. “I don’t know how you 
learned of Tatlow’s marvelous dis- 
covery. I don’t care how. I know that 
you did, nevertheless, and that you 
knew it was worth millions to men in 
your business if you could force his 
secret from him and compel him to re- 
veal the formula, or the exact means, 
by which he could produce a wall paper 
which ad 

“Stop a moment!” Silas Prague 
gasped, now again gone ghastly. “If 
you a 

“T’ll stop when I’ve finished. There 
are no ifs, ands, or buts in this mat- 
ter.’ Delmore would not be checked 
for one moment. “I found evidence 
that Tatlow has been making a coarse 
kind of wall paper. I found a room 
rudely papered with it and mysteriously 
lighted. I hit upon a solution, the true 
solution of the mystery, when I recalled 
his secret work, also your wall-paper 
business and your alleged relations with 
him. I 

“My relations with him 

“In a nutshell, Silas Prague, Tatlow 
has discovered a chemical process, or 
some marvelous means, by which to 
make a wall paper that will absorb day- 
light and afterward emit the light 
waves, dispelling for a time and over 
a limited area, at least, the succeeding 
darkness. He has not yet perfected 
his wonderful discovery, I judge, but 
you in some way learned of it, or sus- 
pected it. You have abducted him. 
You are holding him to force his secret 
from him. I can prove it. You x 

“Oh, it’s all off, dad!” David vented 
a hopeless groan. He had wilted like 
a wet rag. “I’ve said from the first we 
took too long chances.” 

“You be quiet!” Silas Prague turned 
on him with a wolfish snarl. “You lie, 
Delmore! You can’t prove 5 

“Can’t I?” Delmore whipped out a 
pair of handcuffs. “You'll find I can. 
It’s the county jail for you two, right 
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off the reel, if you venture to defy me. 
I have enough evidence to ai 

“Wait!” Silas gasped. 
compromise? Can’t we 

Delmore checked him with a gesture. 
“Your reputation, your business, your 
liberty—all are at stake. There are but 
two steps for you to take to-night, 
Prague, to save yourself. One is to 
produce Amos Tatlow for me. The 
other ” Delmore banged his fist 
upon the table. “Go to your desk. 
Write a check. Make it payable to 
Amos Tatlow. Fill it out for ten thou- 
sand dollars and hand it to me. That’s 
the price for my silence—and the cost 
of your foul knavery. Not a word!” 
he thundered. “Go to it! The check— 
and the man—if you want me to hush 
this dastardly business for you!” 

Silas Prague arose, ghastly, tottering, 
and went to his roll-top desk. 


“Can’t we 
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The same church clock was striking 
ten when Detective Delmore knocked 
on the front door of the Tatlow home. 
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Amy responded quickly. Quickened 
hope is a potent spur. Her eyes lighted 
when she saw the detective. 

“T’ve brought Gramp for you,” he 
told her. _His voice was fond. “I 
thought P 

3ut a cry from the girl cut him short, 
a cry he loved to remember. She saw 
in the outer gloom the tall, familiar fig- 
ure of the venerable man, and in an- 
other moment, half laughing, half sob- 
bing, she had her arms around his neck 
and her lips to his with loving kisses. 

Detective Delmore was right in 
thinking that Tatlow had not yet found 
the full scope of his wonderful dis- 
covery. The news leaked out, how- 
ever, and spread rapidly. There are 
wall-paper makers in all parts of the 
country eagerly awaiting the result of 
his continued experiments. 

Frank Delmore and Amy also are 
patiently waiting—and are very, very 
happy as they wait. Why not, indeed? 
Their honeymoon has not yet begun to 
wane. 








BURGLAR JOINS VICTIMS AT LUNCHEON 


WHILE his companion searched the house for plunder, a robber who entered 

the home of Mrs. C. H. Dickinson, at North Bergen, New Jersey, recently, 
calmly sat down at table with his reluctant hostesses and ate lunch with them. 
His revolver lay beside his plate, but, being polite, he covered it with his napkin 


while he chatted to the four old ladies seated with him. Two of the women 
are over ninety years of age, and, not wishing to frighten them unduly, the 
thieves acted, as they said, “with as much consideration as possible under the 
circumstances.” 

The first knowledge the women ‘had of the nature of the call upon them 
was when their frightened maid walked into the room, followed by two young 
men, each carrying a revolver. 

“There’s nothing to fear, ladies,” said one of the men. “You just sit quiet 
and go right on talking. Don’t bother with us. My friend will look around 
the house if you don’t mind.” 

Then the speaker seated himself at the table and told the maid she might 
continue to serve luncheon. He chatted’ for half an hour, until his companion 
returned to the room with the money and jewelry he had collected—from “clev- 
erly selected hiding places,’ was his comment. 

After tying the women to their chairs with their napkins, the burglars started 
to leave the house, but met the iceman in the kitchen and stopped long enough 
to bind him, too. He succeeded in working his hands free after a while 
and released the women. The polite thieves escaped. 
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S an automobile stopped noisily 
out in front, Ed Hardin, just 
within the door of Hardin 
Brothers’ store, sitting strad- 

dle-wise in his cane-bottomed chair, 
with his big body resting on folded arms 
over the back, craned his neck to see 
the arrivals. Over behind the counter 


Seth Winbanks was waiting on himself. 
Through the medium of some new 
scales which Ed had installed recently, 
Seth was trying to dole out justice to 


both parties on the purchases he was 
making, Alex Rowe was leaning on 
the counter near by, trying to help Seth 
with the manipulation of the scales; 
but they were having a hard time. 

“Hit ain’t accordin’ ter reason, Alex,” 
Seth finally said with conviction, “that 
no new-fangled machinery kin figger 
how much money I owes when I weighs 
out stuff on it. How yer goin’ ter tell 
when the blame thing is cheatin’ yer? 
Here’s the old scales. Let’s use them. 
I can’t write; but I kin figger, an’ I'll 
do my own calculatin’.” 

Three men presently filed in, and 
Alex left Seth to his own devices and 
turned to see who they were. 

A grizzled man of medium height, 
whose long, uncut hair, bushed from 
beneath his slouch hat, shook hands 
vigorously with Ed Hardin. 

“Well, I'll swanny!” exclaimed Ed. 
“Ef it ain’t Warren Felder. An’ here’s 
Bud Crawley,” he continued, grasping 
the hand of a tall, lean, leathery young 


fellow who followed Warren. Ed half 
rose to shake hands with the third 
man, acknowledging an introduction. 
“Pleased ter meet yer, Mr. Calvin. Set 
down.” Then he did rise and hos- 
pitably offered his chair to Calvin, an 
honor that was bestowed only on 
strangers. 

Alex also greeted the newcomers, and 
came forward with a box for old War- 
ren, while Bud and Ed swung their 
long legs from the counter. 

“How’s things on the Sound?” in- 
quired Ed. “Hit’s been nigh three year, 
ain’t it, since you an’ Warren moved 
down ?” 

Ed had addressed his query to Bud, 
seated on the counter beside him; but 
Bud only shifted his chew and looked 
at Warren. Mr, Calvin, short, thick, 
powerfully built, whose dark skin and 
snapping black eyes proclaimed his 
French origin, also glanced at Warren. 
Warren cleared his throat. 

“Tt’s somethin’ what’s happened down 
there, Ed, we’ve come to see you about.” 

“Ain’t been gittin’ in no trouble?” in- 
quired Ed. 

“Yes, an’ no. This thing ain’t 
harmed nobody, ’cep’ to skeer ’em; but 
ain’t no tellin’ what might come of it.” 

Ed laughed shortly, “When you gits 
skeerd, Warren Felder,” he said, “I 
quits.” 

“Ed,” replied Warren solemnly, “I 
ain’t skeerd of man ner manmade; but 
when fishes, fishes most as big as you 
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an’ me, comes up out of the sea an’ 
walks on dry lan’, it’s enough to make 
anybody stop an’ think.” 

“What sorter fool tale is somebody 
been tellin’ you, Warren?” asked Ed 
quizzically, 

“Seed ’em, seed ’em with my own 
eyes come up out the water an’ go 
hoppin’ out through the woods on their 
tails.” 

“More glidin’-like, sorter like they 
was walkin’ on short legs,” corrected 
Bud, wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

“Look here, fellers,” said Ed in- 
credulously, “what brand of shinny you 
been gittin’ down there on the coast?” 

“Ed Hardin,” replied old Warren 
severely, “this ain’t no jokin’ matter. 
I ain’t a drinkin’ man, as you know, 
an’ I seed them fish myself.” 

But Ed’s soft brown eyes continued 
to crinkle at the corners, although his 
good-natured face was solemn, as he 
said: 

“T’ve fished ’roun’ here in the creeks 
right smart, an’ I’ve lied much as the 
next one "bout the perches an’ trout an’ 
catfish I caught, or most caught; but 
this here is the beatenest fish tale I 
ever heerd.” 

“Jack Calvin is a regler fisher,” vol- 
unteered Bud. “Makes ’is livin’ by it, 
an’ he ain’t never befo’ seed sich.” 

“Let’s git at the bottom of this here 
fish tale,” said Ed. “Start at the be- 
ginnin’.” 

Warren took a fresh chew, rolled the 
tobacco for a moment with his tongue, 
then began: 

“Bud, here, was haulin’ logs with my 
ox team an’ that new eight-wheel wagin 
I got. The roads was pow’ful soft an’ 
Bud bogged smack up, down to the 
hubs.” 

“You mean the wagin did,” inter- 
rupted Ed. 

“Yes, the wagin,” continued Warren 
gravely. “It was gettin’ night an’ Bud 
worked fer an hour tryin’ ter git out. 


But he hadn’t never driv’ nothin’ but 
a log cart. So he come fer me. 

“We had to unload them logs an’ 
snake ’em over the soft place, an’ we 
had got most of ’em snaked, when we 
heerd somethin’ runnin’, It was "bout 
ten o'clock then, an’ dark as Eegip, We 
stopped an’ listened, an’ terreckly here 
come Jack Calvin. 

“He turned in from a side road an’ 
stopped where we was; but he was so 
plum bellusted, an’ was so skeerd from 
what he had seed, he couldn’t tell us 
at first. Then he informed us of seein’ 
them fish, 

“He had come down the bayou in his 
boat an’ landed near the pint at the old 
Sugandale place. He had heerd a 
strange, curus noise as he come down 
the bayou the night befo’, an’ was nerv- 
ous, anyhow. He was takin’ a path 
through the old place near where the 
house uster stan’, an’ as he skirted by 
the water, up hops ahead of ’im on the 
bank one of them fish. 

“He stopped an’ looked, an’ up hop- 
ped some mo’, one after the yuther. 
Then he slipped away through the 
bushes an’ run. 

“You know me, Ed. When I heerd 
that thing, I had to ’vestigate. Well, 
Jack didn’t want to go back, an’ Bud 
wasn’t hankerin’, but when I sot out 
by myself, they come, too. 

“We went through the old yard, 
keepin’ in the shadder of them big oaks, 
an’ crope inter the bushes, bridle 
wreaths an’ sich, where the fence 
uster stan’. We lay down here as 
’twant more’n fifty yards from the path, 
what first skirted the lagoon, then 
turned to foller the fence row ’roun’ 
the old place. 

“Nigh an hour we lay there waiting 
fer them fish to come back an’ git in 
the water, Then hit sudden struck me 
that fish wouldn’ stay out their element 
that long, an’ was most likely done 
back ’fo’ we got there. I was on the 
pint of leavin’, when out of the water 
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riz one of them fish an’ hopped out on 
the bank. The night was dark, but the 
thing bein’ at the edge of the water, we 
could see it clear, standin’ there on its 
hind legs, er tail. 

“T was that upsot I most swallered 
my chew. An’ when some mo’, one 
after the yuther, come up out the 
water, jes like Jack said, an’ they moved 
on up the path, injun file, I’d done 
seed enough, an’ we crope off.” 

Silence reigned in the little store as 
Ed thought over old Warren’s narra- 
tive. Ed rubbed his chin; he shifted 
his position on the counter, and crossed 
and uncrossed his legs. Then he ren- 
dered his decision. 

“Warren, far be it from me to doubt 
yo’ word as a truthful man. But I jes 
natural don’t b’lieve you seen no fish 
walkin’ on dry lan’, It’s my idee that 
‘lucination made you think you seed 
’em.” 

“Lucy who?” asked Warren, in aston- 
ishment. 

“*Lucination.” 

The old man again bridled. ‘Look 
here, Ed Hardin,” he said severely, 
“they ain’t been no woman mixed up 
in this thing. Besides, I don’t know no 
woman by no sich name as Lucy 
Nation.” 

“No, no, Warren,” Ed hastened to 
explain, “You mistook me. ’Lucina- 
tion ain’t no woman, it’s a disease; it’s 
when yo’ eyesight gits crossed up with 
yo’ thinkin’ apparatus. You thought 
you seen them fish; but hit was jes that 
there disease workin’ on you.” 

Old Warren thought for some time. 
Drawing out his knife, he made several 
notches on the edge of the box upon 
which he sat, before he raised his head 
and said: 

“Ed, you’re a man of learnin’. I 
know yer’ve read books, kase I’ve seed 
‘em in yo’ house. That’s why we come 
to see yer "bout this thing—not jes kase 
yer’s a deputy sheriff. I ses to Bud: 
Ed Hardin’s the man to straighten it 
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out, He ain’t skeerd of a cowpen full 
of wildcats, when hit comes to nerve, 
an’ he’s got learnin’ an’ jedgment. 

“So I ain’t takin’ no offense, Ed, 
when yer ses I had a disease an’ only 
thought I seed them fish, sorter like I 
was drunk ’thout havin’ took no licker. 
There mought be somethin’ to it. But 
ef it’s a disease, hit must be pow’ful 
ketchin’ an’ work pow’ ful fast, kase me 
an’ Bud didn’ have it when Jack run 
up on us in the road. Does ’lucination 
bother yer hearin’, too, Ed?” 

“Blessed ef I know, Warren, Why?” 

“Kase las’ night Jack come an’ got 
me an’ Bud, an’ we went down below 
Jack’s place an’ heerd that same curus 
noise he heerd befo’. That’s how come 
we come atter you.” 

“What was the noise like?” asked 
Ed. 

Warren reflectively set his head on 
one side. “Hit was sorter onsettled,” 
he replied slowly, “’thout no begin- 
nin’ an’ no end. Jes’ sorter hung in the 
air an’ got in yo’ blood. What does 
you say, Bud?” 

“That’s hit prezac’ly. Jes’ sorter 
makes yer backbone crawl an’ yer hair 
raise.” 

Ed snorted. “You fellers is been 
hearin’ what folks down at Pascagoula 
calls the mysterious noise, an’ hit’s got 
on yo’ nerves.” 

“It is not the mysterious noise,” de- 
clared Calvin. “I know that sound 
well.” 

All were silent for several minutes. 
Then Ed announced: 

“Maybe hit was merrymaids.” 

“What’s them?” was asked in chorus. 

“Them,” said Ed thoughtfully, “is 
gals what lives in the sea. But they 
most in gen’al stays way out in the 
ocean.” 

“Wimmin! In the ocean!” exclaimed 
Bud scornfully. 

“Yep. An’ sometimes they crawls 
out on a rock an’ sings, an’ their long, 
golden hair floats out in the wind, an’ 
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they’s so pretty an’ sings so sweet that 
sailors loses their heads an” jumps over- 
board, an’ gits drowned tryin’ to git 
to them gals.” 

“Ed,” said Alex Rowe, who up to 
this time had been a silent listener, 
“now you're done gone to lyin’, too.” 

Alex had spoken severely, and Ed 
smiled at his young friend. 

“I’m jes’ statin’ what I’ve heerd 
tell,” he replied. “I didn’t put no faith 
in them merrymaids; but blessed ef I 
couldn’ b’lieve that tale better’n I could 
‘bout them walkin’ fish.” 

“Does merrymaids walk ?” asked Bud. 

“The picture I seen of ’em once 
didn’t have no legs,” replied Ed. “But 
maybe they done foun’ means of navi- 
gatin’ on lan’.” 

“I could b’lieve most anything, now,” 
said old Warren humbly. 

“When did you fellers see them 
things?” asked Ed. 

“’Bout five months ago,” 
Warren. 

“An’ yo’ been huggin’ hit in secret 
in yo’ bosoms all this time?” 

“Well,” said the old man, “we sot 
right out to git some light on the sub- 
ject; but we didn’ meet with no incour- 
agement. Tell ’im ’bout it, Jack.” 

“I told my friends I would ask the 
good Father Dummartin,” spoke up 
Calvin. “He is very wise. But when 
I told him he thought I .had gone back 
to drinking, and he only shook his head 
and prayed for me. After that we kept 
silent.” 

“An’ how do you figger I kin ease 
yo’ misery?” asked Ed, turning to old 
Warren. 

“By comin’ down to-night an’ ’ves- 
tigatin’ this thing. I wants the jedg- 
ment of yo’ eyes, ef them things comes 
back.” 

Ed slowly shook his head. 

“T ain’t no seafarin’ man, Warren. 
An’ I kin teil you right now that ef I 
was to see strange, big fishes, what 
comes right up out the water an’ walks 
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on dry lan’, you better not be standin’ 
behin’ me, kase you'd likely git run 
over.” : 

“I ain’t skeered of that, Ed. Yo’ 
nerves is steady. An’ I was thinkin’ 
you mought take a pot shot at one of 
them fishes with yo’ rifle, an’ we could 
see what sort of critter it is.” 

Ed glanced at Alex. “What say, 
Alex? Let’s go back with these fel- 
lers this evenin’. We'll go down in 
my flivver. ‘My curiosity is gittin’ 
raised.” : 

“I’m with yer, Ed, fish or no fish; 
an’ ef they does come we'll shoot one 
like Warren ses.” 


As dusk was gathering over the 
swamps of the coast country that eve- 
ning two automobiles containing the 
five men drew up within the shadows 
of a ramshackle building that had been 
erected years ago as a pleasure resort 
of questionable reputation. On the ad- 
vent of prohibition this place had failed 
to pay, and had been abandoned. It 


.was now rapidly falling into a state 


of decay. 

Ed Hardin and Alex Rowe climbed 
from Ed’s little roadster, stretched their 
cramped legs, then, rifle in arm, began 
sauntering about the old one-storied 
building. 

3esides the kitchen and dining room 
and a few bedrooms, there was a dance- 
hall. Alex forced open the sagging 
door of this, and they entered. By the 
dim light that yet filtered in through 
the open windows they could see a few 
benches drawn against the wall and an 
otherwise empty room about fifty feet 
square. The door which led into the 
other part of the house was closed. 

Grasping his rifle as an imaginary 
partner, Alex, whistling softly to him- 
self, whirled about over the floor, which 
sagged on rotten joints in some places 
and buckled in others, where the drip 
had been let in by a leaking roof. As 
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he made the circuit of the room, Ed 
stopped him. 

“Let’s go outside, Alex.” 

They stepped out into the dusk and 
stood looking off in the direction which 
they would presently go on their way 
down to the old Sugandale place, about 
a mile distant. 

Stars had begun to come out thickly 
in the heavens, The cloud of mos- 
quitoes sang in a low monotone, indi- 
vidual members of the chorus shrill- 
ing out of harmony as they floated near 
the ear. The surrounding swamps were 
melodious with numberless whip-poor- 
wills, In the distance a screech owl 
quivered. 

“This is a lonesome country, down 
here, Ed,” said Alex in a hushed voice, 
as though he were afraid of breaking 
the ghostly spell of the night. “No 
wonder folks sees things.” 

Presently Ed’s big hand reached and 
gripped Alex’s arm. Alex bent his 
head and listened. 

So faint as to be hardly audible, ap- 
parently floating above the swamps, un- 
attached, rising, falling, without begin- 
ning, without end, was a_ sound. 
Neither knew exactly when it ceased; 
but when they were both sure that it 
was gone they turned to each other in 
wonder. 

“Ed,” whispered Alex presently, 
“my backbone is done crawled plum 
up an’ is settin’ on my shoulder.” 

“T’m glad we come, Alex,” said Ed 
fiercely under his breath. “Ef we sees 
as well as hears things to-night, the 
mysteries of these here swamps might 
be opened up to us.” 

Presently they returned to the oth- 
ers, who were still seated in the bat- 
tered little car which Jack Calvin, in 
order to make the journey up to see 
Ed Hardin, had borrowed from a 
friend. They evidently had not heard 
the sound, and Ed whispered to Alex 
not to mention it. 

After a lunch on cheese and crack- 
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ers, which Ed had brought from the 
store, they set out down the path for 
their destination, single file, the little 
Frenchman leading the way. 

Long untrimmed, the branches 
swept low from the oaks of the old 
Sugandale place. A few mounds of 
brick, overrun with vines and creep- 
ers, marked the spot where the house 
had stood. Where the fence had been, 
on the lower side of the yard, was a 
row of thick bushes. Just below these, 
where a deep, narrow channel ran in 
from the bayou through the edge of 
the lagoon, was the point at which the 
walking fish had come from the black 
waters. As the men took their places, 
lying prone among the bushes, the spot, 
as old Warren had stated, was not more 
than fifty yards away. Here the bank 
was clear and not even a skiff could have 
been paddled in unobserved. Along the 
edge of the deep, still waters of the 
lagoon the path wound, to pass up and 
around the outside of the fence row. 
Farther along it had followed the fence 
so closely that now its course was over- 
hung by the taller, drooping bushes and 
young trees. 

In his work as deputy sheriff, Ed 
Hardin had lain for hours, while stalk- 
ing desperate men, in circumstances 
where the slightest movement, such as 
the overloud snapping of a twig, would 
bring upon him a hail of buckshot. But 
never had weird, ghostly surroundings 
pressed more upon him than they did 
here. 

Night-prowling animals slipped 
through the bushes or soughed through 
the muck of the swamp beyond. In the 
lagoon, an alligator bellowed hoarsely, 
to be answered by another out in the 
bayou. 

For perhaps an hour and a half they 
waited. Then, as silently as the night, 
outlined darkly in the starlight, appar- 
ently having risen from the water itself, 
appeared an object. It moved up the 
path a little, and its place was taken by 
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a second, and so on, until seven stood 
in silhouette on the edge of the lagoon. 
Then they began gliding noiselessly in 
single file up the path. 

To Ed, they appeared like fish, fish 
with wide flippers, fish that, now and 
again, inflated and spread themselves 
like a sea robin will do. In iength, 
as they stood thus erect, they would 
have reached almost to a man’s shoul- 
der. 

There was a slight rustle at Ed’s ear, 
and he saw that Alex’s rifle was leveled 
at the foremost object. With a low hiss 
through his teeth, he checked the other’s 
intention. 

Rising softly, Ed motioned to his 
companions. Then, creeping back be- 
neath the trees, where the ground was 
nearly clear of bushes and they could 
slip along without noise, he led the way 
in a course parallel with the objects 
moving in ghostly silence beyond the 
bushes of the fence row. 


Presently, another object detached . 


itself from the shadows, took its place 
in the path ahead of these strange crea- 
tures from the sea, and moved on about 
thirty feet in front of them. 
“That’s a man, Alex,” whispered Ed. 
A hundred yards farther on, when 
the objects were approaching the point 
where the path turned the sharp angle 
of the old fence corner, Ed halted and 
motioned the little group together. 
Then, under fierce, whispered pro- 
tests from the others at the plan he had 
outlined, Ed handed his rifle to old 
Warren, and started away at a swifter 
pace, followed close at heel by Alex. 
At a point just beyond the turn in 
the path, he entered the bushes and 
crouched at the path’s edge. When 
the object which he had declared to be 
a man reached him, Ed’s long arms 
shot out, his fingers closed about the 
stranger’s throat, and, with only a 
slight swish of bushes, as the figure 
struggled and writhed in his grasp, the 
man was pinned to the ground. Alex’s 
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fingers replaced those of Ed about the 
man’s throat, and Ed stepped quickly 
out into the path and took up the leader- 
ship which had been so forcibly aban- 
doned. 

The change of leaders, as quickly 
as it had been effected, nevertheless had 
brought those figures quite close. The 
first was already turning the corner in 
the path. Yet, so silently did they move 
that Ed could hear no sound. Time 
and again, he glanced back over his 
shoulder to see if they had disappeared 
altogether. His hand rested on the 
hunting knife strapped to his side. As 
opportunity presented, he gradually in- 
creased the distance between himself 
and the foremost of his followers, until 
he judged that he was about the same 
space ahead as his predecessor had led 
them. He wished to decrease the 
chances of a sudden attack from behind. 

For Ed had abandoned the absurd 
idea that these were fish which followed 
him. He knew they must be some kind 
of animal. Yet, of all the strange crea- 
tures of which he had heard or read, 
that lived in the sea, he could think of 
none that fitted his hazy idea of those 
which followed him. 

He turned into the path that led to 
the place where the automobiles had 
been left, and presently he emerged 
into the clearing surrounding the old 
building. 

Straight on he walked to the dance- 
hall door, swung open as they had left 
it. Into the middle of the room, now in 
utter darkness, he marched. There he 
halted. And he could hear soft, padding 
footsteps coming in after him, presently 
see forms flitting in silhouette before 
a window. 

The footsteps continued, padding, 
padding, until he felt that a circle had 
been formed about him. With a creak, 
the door swung shut, and he knew that 
Alex was following his instructions. 

There came a sudden movement of 
that ghostly circle about him, then all 
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was as still as death. Ed held his breath 
to listen, but his keen ears could detect 
no sound. 

The apprehension bred by that silence 
hastened his movements. He drew his 
hunting knife, which, with its eight- 
inch blade, was an effective enough 
weapon at close range. He held it 
poised for instant use. Then, taking 
a match from his pocket, he leaned and 
struck it on the floor, rising quickly, 
while the sulphur yet spluttered, to 
hold it high above his head, 

As the light from. the match settled 
and flared brightly, he saw kneeling on 
the floor about him, in beautifully flow- 
ered silk kimonos, their high-piled black 
hair glistening, a circle of little Oriental 
girls. 

Small almond eyes first blinked in 
the light; then, at sight of the knife, 
they widened in terror. The circle of 
little figures at once bent forward until 
their foreheads touched the floor. 

Ed held the match until it scorched 
his fingers and went out. Then, fum- 
bling in the dark, he replaced his knife. 
He called to Alex. 

“Come here, Alex, quick, with that 
light !” 

According to previous instruction, 
Alex had secured the lantern from the 
car and lighted it. At Ed’s call, the 
door opened immediately, the light was 
set on the floor, and Alex, rifle in hand, 
ran quickly into the room and crouched 
behind a bench where the light would 
be all to his advantage. 

“That’s all right, Alex,” called Ed. 
“*Tain’t nothin’ ter fight. Set that lan- 
tern closer, on the end of that bench 
there.” 

In the steady glow of the lantern, Ed 
saw that no litle figure had moved. All 
seemed to await in dumb acquiescence 
what fate, in the shape of a big knife 
and a determined-looking countryman, 
might have in store for them. 

He now spoke to them, gently, sooth- 
ingly, at first without result, Presently, 
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however, first one head, then another, 
was raised, and the narrow little eyes 
regarded him gravely. He smiled his 
broadest. He held up his hands to 
show that the knife was gone. 

“Bless yo’ hearts, you po’ little crit- 
ters,” he said, concluding his remarks. 
“You oughter know that I wouldn’t 
tetch a hair of yo’ head.” 

Then, turning to Alex, who had 
stood in the outer circle of light, spell- 
bound with amazement, he said: 

“Alex, tek my place here. I’m goin’ 
to wind this thing up, ef there’s any 
windin’ up to it.” 

“Is them merrymaids, Ed?’ half 
whispered Alex in subdued awe, still 
keeping his distance. 

“No, you. ijit. Them’s nothin’ but 
little Chinaman gals. Can’t you see 
they ain’t?” 

“T seen ’em come out the water.” 

“So’d I. But come on here. I got 
work to do, Git right inside this here 
ring where I am an’ look: pleasant, an’ 
they'll stay with you, I think, till I gits 
back?” 

Alex walked slowly about the circle, 
drawing nearer, but with his rifle still 
held ready. Finally, passing quickly 
between two of the girls, he stepped 
inside. 

Ed took the rifle out of Alex’s hand. 

“T’'ll jes lay this over agin’ the wall,” 
he said. “You don’t want to be skeerin’ 
*em with no show of weapons. An’ look 
pleasant, Alex, look pleasant, Smile 
constant to show you don’t mean no 
harm.” 

Ed left Alex, smiling glassily in the 
ring of wondering little upturned faces, 
and went outside, securing his rifle, 
which Alex had brought to lean against 
the house near the door, and set off on 
a trot down the path whence he had 
just come. 

Going by the place where the others 
had relieved Alex of the captive, Ed 
told them to take the man also to the 
hall. He briefly informed them of what 
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he had discovered. The man had 
proved to be a Chinaman; but, accord- 
ing to old Warren, if he understood or 
could speak English, he had failed to 
give any evidence of the fact. 

Ed now left them and crept down to 
the water’s edge, Here, the bank was 
low, but it was firm, and perpendicular 
to the water. He was convinced that no 
boat, without being seen, could have 
slipped in while they were watching. 

As, on the previous occasion, another 
party had followed the first, he now 
decided to wait and see what would 
happen. So he concealed himself just 
below the path, in a slight depression 
fringed with bushes, and not more than 
ten feet from the water. 

But it was not until nearly an hour 
later, when a figure silently appeared 
on the path, almost close enough for 
him to touch, that he was apprised of 
the coming of the second party. 

Ed got up boldly while yet those 
little figures were coming up out of the 
lagoon. They paid no attention to him, 
seeming to take his presence as a matter 
of course. He walked to the edge of 
the water and looked down, 

Just below him, at a distance of only 
a few feet, appeared what seemed to be 
the rim of an open barrel projecting 
from the water. From the edge of this 
to the bank extended a wide plank. 
He watched a little kimono-clad figure 
climb from the opening, take her place 
on the plank, and walk the three or 
four feet to the shore. As another 
head and shoulders appeared, he stepped 
boldly on to the plank and went to lean 
above the opening. 

“Whoever you be down there,” he 
called sharply, “speak up quick. I’ve 
got some denemite all sot to go off, an’ 
I’m fixin’ to drop hit down this here 
hole.” 

“Wait! Hold on!” came the quick 
response from below in a man’s voice. 

A light flashed on, Ed caught a 
glimpse of an interior apparently filled 
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with machinery; then a head appeared 
beside the girl who still blocked the 
opening. 

“What’s the idea of the dynamite?” 
came the inquiry. 

“Any more of them gals down 
there?” Ed asked shortly, ignoring the 
question, 

"(ne.”” 

“Git her out. But you come first. 
Git up ahead of this one here. Now 
you foller me as I back off this plank. 
One balk er bobble an’ I’ll drill you 
through with lead.” 

When the landing had been accom- 
plished and seven girls in all stood upon 
the path, Ed directed: 

“Now you git up in front of this here 
column an’ lead out. I'll be right behin’ 
you an’ tell you where to turn.” 

Although the man tried several times 
to question Ed, except for monosyl- 
labic directions as to the route, the 
deputy observed a complete silence. Up 
from the lagoon’s edge, out from the 
shadows about the old place, on to the 
dilapidated dance hall, the precession 
wended its way. 

Into the hall they filed. The man 
gave some direction in a foreign tongue 
over his shoulder to the girls behind 
him, and they took their place with 
those others in the middle of the room. 
He himself sauntered over and sat down 
on a bench, drew out a cigarette, lighted 
it, crossed his legs, and nonchalantly 
swung his foot, 

He was a young man with a pleasant, 
smiling face ; he was dressed in sailor’s 
white and wore a cap. 

“Well,” he said, as the blue smoke 
curled about his head, “whenever your 
august majesty is ready, I am willing 
to hear who you are, and what you 
want with me and with *  5oe 
waved the cigarette in the general di- 
rection of the girls. 

Ed smiled at the cool assurance of the 
other. Dropping his rifle butt to the 
floor, he stood there in the lantern light 
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regarding the stranger. The others had 
bound the arms of the Chinaman, and 
he squatted in a corner, with old War- 
ren keeping close watch. Alex, like some 


‘mandarin in disguise, still squatted in 


the now double ring of girls. Jack and 
Bud drew nearer, to peer curiously at 
the young man in the sailor clothes. 

“Son,” said Ed, smiling whimsically, 
“seems to me the explainin’ is on the 
other foot, Who air you? What you 
figgerin’ to do with these here Chinaman 
gals? An’ what in tarnation was that 
thing you brung ’em in?” 

The young man contemplatively re- 
garded the glowing end of his cigarette. 
Then he looked quickly up at Ed. 

“I don’t know that that is any of 
your business.” 

“ Spec’ hit is, son. 
deputy sheriff.” 

“Oh-h! I see. That being the case, 
I guess you have caught me with the 
goods.” Again he waived his cigarette 
in the general direction of the girls. 

“Let’s git at it from the bottom,” said 
Ed. “I’ve heerd of smugglin’ China- 
men inter San Francisco; but I ain’t 
never heerd of bringin’ ’em to this 
coast less’n a hundred mile of New 
*Leans. An’ I ain’t never heerd of 
bringin’ in no Chinaman gals, nohow.” 

For a moment more, the young man 
was silent. Then he bagan speaking 
rapidly, crisply, with the ring of truth 
in his tone. Bud and Jack crept close 
to Ed’s elbow as he began: 

“My name is Ralph Gordon, from 
San Francisco. Used to be a mission- 
ary doctor out in China. I had a pretty 
good opportunity to observe something 
of the sorrow and heartbreak of girls 
left behind when their husbands, con- 
trary to law, were smuggled into this 
country. Of course, they expected, 
eventually, to be reunited. But they 
seldom are. 

“T have no hand in smuggling China- 
men. Don’t sanction it. But, once they 
are here, I try to better their condition, 


You see, I’m a 


so far as is in my power. I left my 
field of work in China, fitted up my 
father’s yacht, and had a small sub- 
marine built. When my agents find a 
Chinaman who has left his girl behind, 
he is brought to New Orleans and kept 
until she is brought to him. Then, when 
they are reunited, they can start their 
life here together. Sounds sort of 
idealistic, doesn’t it? But, luckily, I 
have plenty of financial backing from 
my dad, and you’d be surprised at my 
success. 

“I always bring twenty-one passen- 
gers, as that number can be most con- 
veniently handled. The yacht lies out 
in the Sound. That was my little sub 
in which I brought these girls. I can 
just squeeze in seven besides myself. 
There is a sufficient channel all the way 
in and up the lagoon. That man over 
there in the corner is the guide who 
is supposed to meet each batch as I 
bring them in and conduct them to my 
men who are waiting in automobiles a 
short distance from the landing. These 
men carry the girls down to New 
Orleans, where a husband, or prospec- 
tive husband, awaits each. Sort of an 
underground railroad, or boat line, you 
see,” 

“An’ what mought be the curus sing- 
in’ ’fo’ you got in?” asked Ed. 

“Singing ?” 

Ed imitated as nearly as possible with 
his voice the sound he and Alex had 
heard. 

“Oh, that.” The stranger laughed. 
“That was evidently my wireless station 
here. I have a right powerful outfit. 

“Of course,” he continued, after a 
pause, “I don’t expect you to take my 
word for any of that story. But here’s 
my card. I'll furnish you with a list of 
names, and the money to do it with, 
and you can get busy over the wires 
and establish my identity. You can 
hold me until you are satisfied; then, 
if you are willing, I'll take these girls, 
and the seven others who are still on 
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the yacht, straight back to China. I’ve 
used this secluded spot quite success- 
fully for several trips, and guess I ought 
to be satisfied.” 

“An’ how would I know you was 
goin’ back to China? I couldn’t foller 
you.” 

“Why, man, you have the whole 
thing in your hands. I could agree to 
cable you from there immediately. If 
I failed to do so, you could put the 
government officials in behind me.” 

Ed thoughtfully scratched his chin 
with the edge of Ralph Gordon’s card. 
Then he said slowly: 

“No, mister. Don’t reckon I'll ’gree 
to yo’ takin’ these here gals back ter 
China.” 

“T didn’t know,” replied the other in 
a disappointed tone. “You seem—well, 
you seem just a local authority. You 
can’t be connected with the government 
officials ?” 

“That wouldn’t make no difference, 
mister, ef I thought my duty lay that 
way.” 

Ed then turned and gazed long and 
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_ earnestly at the little Chinese girls. One 


of them smiled at him. 

“Them’s sweet-lookin’ little critters,” 
he said at last. “Reckon they’s all 
tricked out in their weddin’ things.” 
Then he turned again to the stranger. 
“Mister, in my work of tryin’ to uphold 
the law, I finds cases where, accordin’ 
to my lights, the Lord seems to have 
sorter stepped in an’ tuck a han’. I 
b’lieve this here is one of them cases. 
I tries never to work at no cross pur- 
poses with Him, an’ so I don’t count 
hit none of my business to break up 
this here plan of yourn.” He turned 
to the others. “An’ hit ain’t none of 
yo’ business, nuther. An’ folks don’t 
talk ’bout what don’t consarn ’em.” 

“Then I can,” began the young man, 
But Ed interrupted him. 

“You kin go on an’ tek them little 
gals to their husbands an’ sweethearts 
an’ sich, an’ keep on bringin’ ’em, as 
fer as I’m concerned, an’ luck an’ the 
Lord be with you. An’ we'll jes bid 
you good night an’ go home. Come on, 
boys; them gals is all done spoke fer.” 


SS 
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PIRATES DID NOT GET HER TWENTY THOUSAND 


DOLLARS 
IRATES who held up the French ship Souirah on the Black Sea recently 
did not secure as much money from Mrs. William Haskell, one of the 
passengers, as they had expected to get, for she outwitted them by a clever 


ruse. 


She threw her money belt, containing twenty thousand dollars, into a 


waste-paper receptable in her cabin, and the pirates searched the room repeatedly 


without finding the large amount of money. 


However, they did succeed in 


robbing her of jewelry and cash to the value of two thousand dollars, and the 
other passengers and officers of the packet of even greater amounts. 


With great cunning the pirates boarded the ship at 
sengers paying for the voyage, and others shipping in the crew. 


satum, some as pas- 
One night, 


after the ship had left port, while most of the passengers were at dinner in 
the dining saloon, fifteen men, acting in concert in the various parts of the 
ship, covered officers, crew, and passengers with revolvers and searched them 
for valuables. Mrs. Haskell was in her cabin at the time of the robbery, so 
she had an opportunity to hide her money belt. The ship was searched for two 
hours before the pirates gave up hope of finding any more loot and rowed ashore. 





‘Pardon free 
’ Carolyn Wells 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SAMUEL APPLEBY, ex-governor of Massachusetts, plans to make his son the next governor. De- 
siring the aid of Daniel Wheeler, an old political foe, in the campaign, Appleby, Sr., accompanied 
by his secretary, Curtis Keefe, and stenographer, Genevieve Lane, calls upon Whecler. 

As an inducement for his opponent to support young Samuel Appleby’s candidacy the ex-governor 
holds out the promise of a full pardon for a crime of which he was convicted years ago. The condi- 
tional pardon which Appleby had granted his political rival stipulated that Wheeler must not set foot 
in Massachusetts, and causes him great inconvenience. Moreover, Wheeler's wife, Sara, has inherited 
a fortune on condition that she reside in Massachusetts, and so the couple’s home is built across the 
boundary line between the two States, all the rooms that Wheeler enters being on the Connecticut 
side. 

Wheeler refuses to support Appleby’s political ambitions. Appeal to the influential ex-convict 
failing, Appleby, through his secretary, tries to persuade Maida, Wheeler’s daughter, to shake ber 
father’s determination. She withstands Keefe’s arguments, even his references to her love for her 
fiancé, Jeff Allen, who lives in Boston. Then Appleby alarms the girl by telling her that there is 
another heir to the estate, but that he will keep the fact a secret and not drive the family from their 


home if she will gain her father’s help for young Appleby’s campaign. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BIG SYCAMORE TREE. 


T the south door the Appleby 
car stood waiting. 
Genevieve was saying good- 
by to Maida, with the affec- 
tion of an old friend. 

“We're coming back, you know,” she 
reminded her, “in two or three days, 
and please say you'll be glad to see 
me.” 

“Of course,” Maida assented, but her 
lip trembled and her eyes showed signs 
of ready tears. 

“Cheer up,” Genevieve babbled on, 
“T’m your friend, whatever comes with 
time.” 

“So am I,” put in Curtis Keefe, 
“sood-by for a few days, Miss 
Wheeler.” 

How Maida did it, she scarcely knew 
herself, but she forced a smile. Even 
when Samuel Appleby gave her a warn- 
ing glance at parting she bravely re- 
sponded to his farewell words, and 
gayly waved her hand as the car rolled 
down the drive. 


Once out of earshot, Appleby broke 
out: 

“T played my trump card! No, you 
needn’t ask me what it was, for I don’t 
propose to tell you. But it will take 
the trick, I’m sure. Why, it’s got to!” 

“It must be something pretty forci- 
ble, then,” said Keefe, “for it looked to 
me about as likely as snow in summer- 
time that any of those rigid Puritans 
would ever give in an inch to your per- 
suasions.” 

“Or mine,” added Genevieve. “Never 
before have I failed so utterly to make 
any headway when I set out to be really 
persuasive.” 

“You did your best, Miss Lane.” 
Appleby looked at her with the air of 
one appraising the efficiency of a sales- 
man. “I confess I didn’t think Wheeler 
would be quite such a hardshell, after 
all these years.” 

“He’s just like concrete,” Keefe ob- 
served. “They all are. I didn’t know 
there were such conscientious people 
in this wicked old world!” 

“They’re not really in the world,” 
Appleby declared. ‘“They’ve merely 
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vegetated in that house of theirs. never 
going anywhere.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Appleby,” and 
Genevieve shook her head, “Boston 
isn’t the only burg on the planet! They 
often go to New York, and that’s going 
some.” 

“Not really often; I asked Wheeler. 
He hasn’t been for five or six years, and 
though Maida goes there occasionally to 
visit friends, she soon runs back home 
to her father.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Keefe said, 
“they’re by no means mossbacks or hay- 
seeds. They’re right there with the 
goods, when it comes to modern litera- 
ture or up-to-date news.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re a highbrow bunch,” 
Appleby spoke impatiently; “but a re- 
cluse like that is no sort of aman. The 
truth is, I’m at the end of my patience. 
I’ve got to put this thing over with less 
palaver and circumlocution. I thought 
I’d give him a chance, just put the 


, 


thing up to him squarely once, and as 
he doesn’t see fit to meet me halfway, 
he’s got to be the loser, that’s all.” 

“He seems to be the loser, as it is.” 
This from Keefe. 

“But nothing to what’s coming to him. 
Why, the idea of my sparing him at all 


If he doesn’t come to his 
That’s 


is ridiculous. 
senses, he’s got to be wiped out. 
what it amounts to.” 

“Wipe out? How?’ 

“Figuratively and literally; that’s 
how. I’ve stood all I can. I’ve waited 
long enough, too long; and now I’m 
going to play the game my own way. 
As I said, I played a trump card, I 
raised one pretty definite ruction, just 
before we left. That may do the busi- 
ness, and it may not. If not, then des- 
perate measures are necessary, and will 
be used.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Appleby,” Gene- 
vieve piped up from the fur collar 
which nearly muffled her little face, “you 
sound positively murderous !” 

“Murder? Pooh, I'd 


kill Dan 
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Wheeler in a minute, if that would help 
Sam. But I don’t want Wheeler dead, 
I want him alive. I want his help, his 
influence; yet, when he sits there look- 
ing like a stone wall, and about as easy 
to overthrow, I declare I could kill him. 
But I don’t intend to. It’s far more 
likely he’d kill me.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Keefe. 
should he? And—but you’re joking. 

“Not at all. Wheeler isn’t of the 
murderous type, or I'd be taking my life 
in my hands to go into his house. He 
hates me with all the strength of a hard, 
bigoted, but strictly just nature. He 
thinks I was unjust in the matter of his 
pardon; he thinks I was contemptible 
and false to our old-time friendship; 
and he would be honestly and truly glad 
if I were dead. But, thank Heaven, he’s 
no murderer.” 

“Of course not!” cried Genevieve. 
“How you do talk. As if murder were 
an everyday performance. Why, peo- 
ple in our class don’t kill each other.” 

The‘ placid assumption of equality of 
class with her employer was so con- 
sistently Miss Lane’s usual attitude that 
it caused no mental comment from either 
of her hearers. Her services were so 
valuable that any such little idiosyncrasy 
was tolerated. 

“Of course we don’t—often,” agreed 
Appleby, “but I’d wager a good bit that 
if Dan Wheeler could bump me off with- 
out his conscience knowing it, off I’d 
go.” 

“T don’t know about Wheeler,” said 
Genevieve musingly, “but I-do believe 
that girl would do it.” 

“What?” cried Keefe; “Maida!” 

“Yes; she’s a lamb for looks, but she’s 
got a lion’s heart if anybody ever had 
one. Talk about a tigress protecting her 
cubs; it would be a milk-and-water per- 
formance beside Maida Wheeler shield- 
ing her father, or fighting for him; yes, 
or killing somebody for him.” 

“Rubbish,” said Appleby, laughing. 
“Maida might be willing enough in that 


“Why 


” 


, 
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lion’s heart of hers; but little girls don’t 
go around killing people.” 

“I know it, and I don’t expect her 
to. I only say she’s capable of it.” 

“Goethe says,’ Keefe spoke in his 
superior way, ‘ ‘we are all capable of 
crime, even the best of us.’ ” 

“T remember that phrase,” mused 
Appleby. “Is it Goethe’s? Well, I 
don’t say it’s literally true, for lots of 
people are too’ much of a jellyfish make- 
up to have such a capability. But I do 
believe there are strong, forcible people 
who are absolutely capable of crime if 
the opportunity offers.” 

“That’s it.” Genevieve nodded her 
head wisely. “Opportunity is what 
counts. I’ve read detective stories, and 
they prove it. Be careful, Mr. Ap- 
pleby, how you trust yourself alone with 
Mr. Wheeler.” 

“That will do,” he reprimanded. “I 
can take care of myself, Miss Lane.” 

Genevieve always knew when she had 
gone too far, and instead of sulking, she 
tactfully changed the subject and enter- 
tained the others with her amusing chat- 
ter. 

At that very moment, Maida Wheeler, 
alone in her room, was sobbing wildly, 
yet using every precaution that she 
shouldn’t be heard. Thrown across her 
bed, her face buried in the pillows, she 
fairly shook with the intensity of her 
grief. 

But as often happens, after she had 
brought her crying spell to a finish, she 
rose and, bathing her flushed face, sat 
down to think things out calmly. 

Yet the more she thought the less 
calm she grew. 

For the first time in her life she was 
face to face with a great question which 
she could not refer to her parents. Al- 
ways she had confided in them, and mat- 
ters that seemed great to her, even 
though trifling in themselves, were in- 
variably settled and straightened out by 
her wise and loving father or mother. 

But now, Samuel Appleby had told 


her a secret, a dreadful secret, that she 
must not only weigh and decide about, 
but must—at least, until she decided— 
keep from her parents. 

“For,” Maida thought, “if I tell them, 
they'll at once insist on knowing who 
the rightful heir is, and give over the 
place to him; and what will become of 
us?” 

Her conscience was as active as ever, 
her sense of right and wrong was in 
no way warped or blunted; but instinct 
told her that she must keep this matter 
entirely to herself until she had come 
to her own conclusion. Moreover, she 
realized that the conclusion must be her 
own; the decision must be arrived at by 
herself unaided. 

Finally, accepting all this, she resolved 
to put the whole matter out of her mind 
for the moment. Her parents were so 
intimately acquainted with her every 
mood or shade of demeanor that they 
would see at once that something was 
troubling her mind unless she used the 
utmost care to prevent it. She must be 
careful, too, not to overdo her precau- 
tion. It would be quite as evident that 
she was concealing something if she 
were unusually gay or carefree. 

So the poor child went downstairs, 
determined to forget utterly the thing 
she had heard, until such time as she 
could be again by herself. 

And she succeeded. Though haunted 
by a vague sense of being deceitful, she 
behaved so entirely as usual that nei- 
ther of her parents suspected her of 
pretense. 

Moreover, the subject of Samuel Ap- 
pleby’s visit was such a fruitful source 
of conversation that there was less 
chance of minor considerations. 

“Never will [ consent,” her father was 
reiterating, as Maida entered the room. 
“Why, Sara, I’d rather have the condi- 
tional pardon rescinded, rather pay full 
penalty on my conviction, than stand 
for the things young Sam’s campaign 
must stand for!” 
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A clenched fist came down on the 
table by way of emphasis. 

“Now, dad,” said Maida gayly, “don’t 
thump around like that. You look as 
if you’d like to thump Mr. Appleby.” 

“And I should. I wish I could bang 
into his head just how I feel about it.” 

“Oh, he knows,” and Mrs. Wheeler 
smiled, “he knows perfectly how you 
feel.” 

“But truly, mother, don’t you think 
dad could—well, not do anything wrong 
—but just give in to Mr. Wheeler—for 
—for my sake?” 

“Maida, dear, that is our only stum- 
blingblock. Your father and I would 
not budge one step for ourselves; but 
for you, and for Jeffrey—oh, my dear 
little girl, that’s what makes it so hard.” 

“For us, then. Father, can’t you, 
for our sake?” 

Maida broke down. It wasn’t for her 
sake she was pleading, nor for the sake 
of her fiancé. It was for the sake of 
her parents; that they might remain in 
comfort, and yet, comfort at the expense 
of honesty? Oh, the problem was too 
great; she hadn’t worked it out yet. 

“T can’t think,” her father’s grave 
voice broke in on her tumultuous 
thoughts. “I can’t believe, Maida, that 
you would want my freedom at the cost 
of my seared conscience.” 

“No; oh, no, father, I don’t. You 
know I don’t. But what is this dread- 
ful thing you’d have to countence if 
you lined up on the Appleby side? Are 
they pirates or rascals ?” 

“Not from their own point of view.” 
Dan Wheeler smiled. “They think we 
are. You can’t understand politics, 
child, but you must know that a man 
who is heart and soul in sympathy with 
the principles of his party can’t consci- 
entiously cross over and work for the 
other side.” 

“Yes, I know that, and I know that 
tells the whole story. But, father, think 
what there is at stake: your freedom 
and ours!” 
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“T know that, Maida, dear, and you 
can never know how my very soul is 
torn as I try to persuade myself that for 
those reasons it would be right for me 
to consent. Yet——” 

He passed his hand wearily across his 
brow, and then folding his arms on the 
table he let his head sink down upon 
them. 

Maida flew to his side. “Father, dear- 
est,” she crooned over him, as she ca- 
ressed his bowed head, “‘don’t think of 
it for a minute. You know I'll give 
up anything, I’d give up Jeff, if it means 
one speck of good for you.” 

“T know it, dear child, but—run away 
now, Maida; leave me to myself.” 

Understanding, both Madia and her 
mother quietly left the room. 

“T’m sorry, dear, that you have to be 
involved in these’ scenes,” Mrs. 
Wheeler said fondly, as the two went 
to the sitting room. 


“Don’t talk that way, mother. I’m 


part of the family, and I’m old enough 
to have a share and a voice in all these 


matters. But just think what it would 
mean, if father had his pardon! Look 
at this room, and think he has never 
been in it, never seen the pictures, the 
view from the window, the general cozi- 
ness of it all.” 

“T know, dear, but that’s an old story. 
Your father is accustomed to living only 
in his own rooms.” 

“And not to be able to go to the other 
end of the dining room or living- room 
if he chooses. It’s outrageous!” 

“Yes, Maida, I quite agree; but no 
more outrageous than it was last week 
or last year.” 

“Yes, itis. It grows more outrageous 
every minute. Mother, what did that 
old will say? That you must live in 
Massachusetts ?” 

“Yes; you know that, dear.” 

“Of course I do. And if you lived 
elsewhere, what then?” 

“I forfeit the inheritance.” 

“And what would become of it?” 
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“In default on any other heirs, it 
would go to the State of Massachu- 
setts.” 

“And there are no other heirs?” 

“What ails you, Maida? You know 
all this. No, there are no other heirs.” 

“You're sure?” 

“As sure as we can be. Your father 
had every possible search made. There 
were advertisements kept in the papers 
for years, and able lawyers did all they 
could to find heirs if there were any. 
Finding none, we were advised that 
there were none, and we could rest in 
undisturbed possession.” 

“Suppose one should appear, what 
then?” 

“Then, little girl, we’d give him the 
keys of the house, and walk out.” 

“Where would we walk to?” 

“T’ve no idea. In fact, I can’t imag- 
ine where we could walk to. But that, 
thank Heaven, is not one of our trou- 
bles. Your father would indeed be des- 
perately fixed if it were. You know, 
Maida, from a fine capable business 
man, he became a wreck, because of that 
unjust trial.” 

“Father never committed the for- 
gery?” 

“Of course not, dear.” 

“Who did?” 

“We don’t know. It was cleverly 
done, and the crime was purposely fas- 
tened on your father, because he was 
about to be made the rival candidate 
of Mr. Appleby for governor.” 

“T know. And Mr. Appleby was at 
the bottom of it!” 

“Your father doesn’t admit that.” 

“He must have been.” 

“Hush, Maida. These matters are 
not for you to judge. You know your 
father has done all he honestly could 
to be fully pardoned, or to discover the 
real criminal. As he hasn’t succeeded, 
you must rest content with the knowl- 
edge that there was no stone left un- 
turned.” 

“But, mother, suppose Mr. Appleby 
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has something more up his sleeve. Sup- 
pose he comes down on dad with some 
unexpected, unforeseen blow that is 

“Maida, be quiet. Don’t make me 
sorry that we have let you into our 
confidence as far as we have. These 
are matters above your head. Should 
such a thing as you hint occur, your 
father can deal with it.” 

“But I want to help.” 

“And you can best do that by not 
trying to help. Your part is to divert 
your father, to love him and cheer him 
and entertain him. You know this, and 
you know for you to undertake to ad- 
vise or suggest is not only ridiculous 
but disastrous.” 

“All right, mother, I'll be good. I 
don’t mean to be silly.” 

“You are, when you assume ability 
you don’t possess.” Mrs. Wheeler’s 
loving smile robbed the words of any 
harsh effect. “Run along now and see 
if dad won’t go for a walk with you; 
and don’t refer to anything unpleas- 
ant.” 

Maida went, and 
quite ready for a stroll. 

“Which way?” he asked, as_ they 
crossed the south veranda. 

“Round the park, and up under the 
tree and have tea there,” dictated 
Maida, her heart already lighter, as she 
obeyed her mother’s dictum to avoid 
unpleasant subjects. 

But as they walked on and trivial 
talk seemed to pall, they naturally re- 
verted to the discussion of their recent 
guests. 

“Mr. Appleby is an old curmudgeon,” 
Maida declared. “Mr. Keefe is nice 
and well behaved: but the little Lane 
girl is a scream. I never saw any one 
so funny. Now she was quite a grand 
lady, and then she was a common little 
piece. But underneath it all she showed 
a lot of good sense, and I’m sure in her 
work she has real ability.” 

“Appleby wouldn’t keep her if she 
didn’t have,” her father rejoined; “but 
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why do you call him a curmudgeon? 
He’s very well mannered.” 

“Oh, yes, he is. And to tell the 
truth, I’m not sure just what a cur- 
mudgeon is. But he’s it, anyway.” 

“I gather you don’t especially admire 
my old friend.” 

“Friend! If he’s a friend, give me 
enemies.” 

“Tie, fie, Maida, what do you mean? 
Remember, he gave me my pardon.” 

“Yes, a high old pardon. Say, dad, 
tell me again exactly how he worded 
that letter about the tree.” 

“T’ve told you a dozen times. He 
didn’t mean anything, anyhow. He only 
said that when the big sycamore tree 
went into Massachusetts J could go.” 

“What a crazy thing to say, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Tt was because we had been talking 
about the play of ‘Macbeth.’ You re- 
member : ‘Till Birnam Wood shall come 
to Dunsinane.’ ” 

“Oh, yes; and then it did come—by 
a trick.” 

“Yes, the mén came, carrying 
branches. We’d been talking about it, 
discussing some point, and then—it 
seemed clever, I suppose, to Appleby— 
he wrote that about the sycamore.” 

“Meaning—never ?” 

“Meaning never.” 

“But Birnam Wood did go.” 

“Only by a trick, and that would not 
work in this case. Why, are you think- 
ing of carrying a branch of sycamore 
into Massachusetts ?” 

Maida returned his smile as she an- 
swered: “I’d manage to carry the whole 
tree in, if it would do any good. But, 
I s’pose, old Puritan father, you’re too 
conscientious to take advantage of a 
trick?” 

“Can’t say, till I know the details of 
the game. But I doubt Appleby’s be- 
ing unable to see through your trick, 
and then—where would you be?” 

“That wouldn’t matter. Trick or no 
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trick, if the big sycamore went into 
Massachusetts, you could go. But I 
don’t see any good plan for getting it in. 
And, too, Sycamore Ridge wouldn’t be 
Sycamore Ridge without it. Don’t you 
love the old tree, dad?” 

“Of course, as I love every stick and 
stone about the place. It has been a 
real haven to me in my perturbed life.” 

“Suppose you had to leave it, daddy ?” 

“IT think I’d die, dear. That is, un- 
less we could go back home.” 

“Isn’t this home ?” 

“It’s the dearest spot on earth, out- 
side my native State.” 

“There, there, dad, don’t let’s talk 
about it. We’re here for keeps.” 

“I trust we are, dearest. I couldn’t 
face the loss of this place. What made 
you think of such a thing?” 

“Oh, I’m thinking of all sorts of 
things to-day. But, father, while we’re 


talking of moving, couldn’t you—oh, 


couldn’t you bring yourself, somehow, 
to do what Mr. Appleby wants you to? 
I don’t know much about it; but father, 
darling, if you only could!” 

“Maida, my little girl, don’t think I 
haven’t tried. Don’t think I don’t real- 
ize what it means to you and Jeff. I 
know, oh, I do know how it would sim- 
plify matters if I should go over to the 
Appleby side, and push Sam’s cam- 
paign, as I could do it. I know that 
it would mean by full pardon, my re- 
turn to my old home, my reunion with 
old scenes and associations. And more 
than that, it would mean the happiness 
of my only child, my daugter, and her 
chosen husband. And yet, Maida, as 
God is my judge, I am honest in my 
assertion that I can’t so betray my 
honor and spend my remaining years 
a living lie. I can’t do it, Maida, I 
can’t.” 

And the calm, sorrowful countenance 
he turned to the girl was more posi- 
tive and final than any further pro- 
testation could have been. 








CHAPTER V. 
THE BUGLE SOUNDED TAPS. 


LTHOUGH the portions of the 

house and grounds that were used 

by Wheeler included the most attractive 

spots, yet there were many forbidden 

places that were a real temptation to 
him. 

An especial one was the flower-cov- 
ered arbor that had so charmed Gene- 
vieve, and another was the broad and 
beautiful north veranda. To be sure 
the south piazza was equally attractive, 
but it was galling to be compelled to 
avoid any part of his own domain. 
However, the passing years had made 
the conditions a matter of habit, and 
it was only occasionally that Wheeler’s 
annoyance was poignant. 

In fact, he and his wife bore the 
cross better than did Maida. She had 
never become reconciled to the unjust 
and arbitrary dictum of the conditional 
pardon. She lived in a constant fear 
lest her father should some day inad- 
vertently and unintentionally step on the 
forbidden ground, and it should be re- 
ported. Indeed, knowing her father’s 
quixotic honesty, she was by no means 
sure he wouldn’t report it himself. 

It had never occurred, probably never 
would occur, and yet, she often imag- 
ined some sudden emergency, such as a 
fire, or burglars, that might cause his 
impulsive invasion of the other side 
of the house. 

In her anxiety she had spoken of this 
to Samuel Appleby when he was there. 
But he gave her no satisfaction. He 
merely replied, “A condition is a condi- 
tion.” 

Curtis Keefe had tried to help her 
cause, by saying, “Surely a case of dan- 
ger would prove an exception to the 
rule,” but Appleby had only shaken his 
head in denial. 

While care had been taken to have 
the larger part of the house on the 
Massachusetts side of the line, yet the 
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rooms most used by the family were in 
Connecticut. Here was Mr. Wheeler’s 
den, and this had come to be the most 
used room in the whole house. Mrs. 
Wheeler’s sitting room, which her hus- 
band never had entered, was also at- 
tractive, but both mother and daughter 
invaded the den, whenever leisure hours 
were to be enjoyed. 

The den contained a large south bay 
window, which was Maida’s favorite 
spot. It had a broad, comfortable win- 
dow seat, and here she spent much of 
her time, curled up among the cushions, 
reading. There were long curtains, 
which, half drawn, hid her from view, 
and often she was there for hours with- 
out her father’s knowing it. 

His own work was engrossing. Cut 
off from his established law business in 
Massachusetts, he had at first felt un- 
able to start it anew in different’ sur- 
roundings. Then, owing to his wife’s 
large fortune, it was decided that he 
should give up all business for a while. 
And as time went on, and there was no 
real necessity for an added income, 
Wheeler had indulged in his hobby of 
book collecting, and had amassed a li- 
brary of unique charm as well as real 
intrinsic value. 

Moreover, it kept him interested and 
occupied, and prevented his becoming 
morose or melancholy over his restricted 
life. 

So, many long days he worked away 
at his books, and Maida, hidden in the 
window seat, watched him lovingly in 
the intervals of her reading. 

Sitting there, the morning after Sam- 
uel Appleby’s departure, she read not 
at all, although a book lay open on her 
lap. She was trying to decide a big 
matter, trying to solve a difficult ques- 
tion. 

Maida’s was a straightforward nature. 
She never deceived hetself. If she 
did anything against her better judg- 
ment, even against her conscience, it 
was with open eyes and understanding 
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mind. She used no sophistry, no pre- 
tense, and if she acted mistakenly she 
was always satisfied to abide by the con- 
sequences, 

And now she set about her problem 
systematically ‘and methodically, deter- 
mined to decide upon her course, and 
then strictly follow it. 

She glanced at her father, absorbed 
in his book catalogs and indexes, and 
a great wave of love and devotion filled 
her heart. Surely no sacrifice was too 
great that would bring peace or pleas- 
ure to that martyred spirit. 

That he was a martyr, Maida was as 
sure as she was that she was alive. 
She knew him too well to believe for 
an instant that he had committed a crimi- 
nal act; it was an impossibility for one 
of his character. But that she could 
do nothing about. The question had 
been raised and settled when she was too 
young to know anything about it, and 
now her simple duty was to do anything 
she might to ease his burden and to help 
him to forget. 

“And,” she said to herself, “first of all, 
he must stay in this home. He posi- 
tively must; and that’s all there is about 
that. Now, if he knows, if he has the 
least hint that there is another heir, 
he’ll get out at once, or, at least, he’ll 
move heaven and earth to find the heir. 
Then we'll have to leave. And where 
to’ That’s an unanswerable question. 
Anyway, I’ve only one sure conviction. 
I’ve got to keep from him all knowledge 
or suspicion of that other heir. 

“Maybe it isn’t true, maybe Mr. Ap- 
pleby made it up; but I don’t think so. 
At any rate, I must proceed as if it were 
true and do my best. And first of all, 
I’ve got to hush up my own conscience. 
I’ve too much of my father’s nature to 
want to live here if the place rightfully 
belongs to somebody else. I feel like a 
thief already. But I’m going to bear 
that. I’m going to live under that horrid 
conviction that I’m living a lie, for fa- 
ther’s sake.” 


‘she felt sure he would. 


Maida was in earnest. By nature and 
by training her conscience was acutely 
sensitive to the finest shades of right 
and wrong. She actually longed to an- 
nounce the possibility of another heir 
and let justice decide the case. But her 
filial devotion was, in this thing, greater 
even than her conscience. Her mother, 
too, she knew, would be crushed by the 
revelation of the secret, but would insist 
on thorough investigation, and, if need 
be, renunciation of the dear home. 

Her mental struggle went on. At 
times it seemed as if she couldn’t live 
beneath the weight of such a secret. 
Then, she knew she must do it. What 
was her own peace of mind compared 
to her father’s? What was her own 
freedom of conscience compared with 
his tranquility ? 

She thought of telling Jeffrey Allen. 
But, she argued, he would feel as the 
others would, indeed, as she herself did, 
that the matter must be dragged out into 
the open and settled one way or the 
other. 

No; she must bear the brunt of the 
thing alone. She must never tell any 
one. 

Then, the next point was, would Mr. 
Appleby teil? He hadn’t said so, but 
Well, she must 
do all she could to prevent that. He 
was to return in a day or two. By that 
time she must work out some plan, think 
up some way to persuade him not to 
tell. What the argument would be, she 
had no idea, but she was determined to 
try her utmost. 

There was one way; but 
blushed even at the thought. 

Sam Appleby, young Sam, wanted to 
marry her; had wanted to for a year or 
more. Many times she had refused him, 
and many times he had returned for an- 
other attempt at persuasion. To con- 
sent to this marriage would enable her to 
control the senior Appleby’s _revela- 
tions. 

It would indeed be a last resort. 


Maida 


She 
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wouldn’t even think of it yet; surely 
there was some other way. 

The poor, tortured child was roused 
from her desperate plannings by a cheery 
voice, calling: 

“Maida, Maida! Here’s me.” 

“Jeffrey!” she cried, springing from 
the window seat, and out to greet him. 

“Dear,” he said, as he took her in his 
arms; “dear, dearer, dearest! What 
is troubling you?” 

“Troubling me? Nothing! How can 
I be troubled when you're here ?” 

“But you are. You can’t fool me, 
you know. Never mind, you can tell 
me later. I’ve got three whole days; 
how’s that?” 

“Splendid! How did it happen?” 

“Old Bennett went off for a week’s 
rest—doctor’s orders—and he said if I 
did up my chores nice and proper I 
could take a little vacation myself. Oh, 
you peach! You're twice as beautiful 
as ever.” 

A whirlwind embrace followed this 
speech and left Maida, breathless and 
laughing, while her father smiled be- 
nignly upon the pair. 





It was some hours later that, as they 
sat under the big sycamore, Jeffrey 
Allen begged Maida to tell him her trou- 
bles. 

“For I know you're pretty well broken 
up over something,” he declared. 

“How do you know?” she smiled at 
him. 

“Why, my girl, I know every shadow 
that crosses your dear heart.” 

“Do I wear my heart on my sleeve, 
then ?” 

“You don’t have to for me to see it. 
I recognize the signs from your face, 
your manner, your voice; your whole 
being is trembling with some fear or 
some deeply rooted gricf. So tell me 
all about it.” 


And Maida told him. Not the last 


horrible threat that Samuel Appleby had 
made to her alone, but the state of 
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things as Appleby had presented it to 
Daniel Wheeler himself. 

“And so you see, Jeff, it’s a deadlock. 
Father won’t vote for young Sam—I 
don’t mean only vote, but throw all 
his influence, and that means a lot—on 
Sam’s side. And if he doesn’t, Mr. 
Appleby won’t get him pardoned; you 
know we hoped he would this year.” 

“Yes, dear; it would mean so much 
to us.” 

“Yes; and to dad and mother, too. 
Well, there’s no hope of that, unless 
father throws himself heart and soul 
into the Appleby campaign.” 

“And he won’t do that?” 

“Of course not. He couldn't, Jeff. 
He’d have to subscribe to what he 
doesn’t believe in, practically subscribe 
to a lie. And you know father.” 

“Yes, and you, too, and myself. None 
of us would want him to do that, 
Maida.” 

“Doesn’t necessity ever justify a 
fraud, Jeff!” The question was put so 
wistfully that the young man smiled. 

“Nix; and you know that even better 
than I do, dear. Why, Maida, what I 
love you most for, yes, even more than 
your dear, sweet, beauty of face, is the 
marvelous beauty of your nature, your 
character. Your flawless soul attracted 
me first of all, even as I saw it shining 
through your clear, honest eyes.” 

“Oh, Jeffrey,” and Maida’s eyes filled 
with tears, “I’m not honest; I’m not true 
blue.” 

“Then nobody on this green earth is. 
Don’t say such things, dear. I know 
what you mean; that you think you 
want your father to sacrifice his prin- 
ciples, in part, at least, to gain his full 
pardon thereby. See how I read your 
thoughts. But, you don’t really think 
that; you only think you think it. If 
the thing came to a focus, you’d be the 
first one to forbid the slightest devia- 
tion from the line of strictest truth and 
honor.” 


“Oh, Jeff, do you think I would »” 
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“Of course I think so; I know it. 
You are a strange make-up, Maida. 
On an impulse, I can imagine you doing 
something wrong, even something pretty 
awful, but with a little time for thought 
you couldn’t do a wrong.” 

“What!” Maida was truly surprised; 
“T could jump into any sort of wicked- 
ness?” 

“T didn’t quite put it that way,” Jeff 
laughed, “but—well, you know it’s my 
theory, that given the opportunity, any- 
body can yield to temptation.” 

“Nonsense! It’s a poor sort of honor 
that gives out at a critical moment.” 

“Not at all. Most people can resist 
anything except temptation. Given a 
strong enough temptation and a perfect 
opportunity, your stanchest, most con- 
scientious spirit is going to succumb.” 

“T don’t believe that.” 

“You don’t have to; and maybe it 
isn’t always true. But it often is. How- 
ever, it has no bearing on the present 
case. Your father is not going to lose 
his head, and though you might do so,” 
Jeff smiled at her. “I can’t see you get- 
ting a chance. You’re not in on the deal 
in any way, are you?” 

“No; except that Mr. Appleby asked 
me to use all my influence with father.” 

“Which you’ve done?” 

“Yes; but it made not the slightest 
impression.” 

“Of course not. I say, Maida, young 
Sam isn’t coming down here, is he?” 

“Not that I know of.” But Maida 
couldn’t help her rising color, for she 
knew what Allen was thinking. 

“Just let him try it, that’s all. Just 
let him show his rubicund countenance 
in these parts, if he wants trouble.” 

“Does anybody ever want trouble?” 
Maida smiled a little. 

“Why, of course, they do. 
times they want it so much that they 
borrow it.” 

“I’m not doing that. 


Some- 


I've had it of- 
fered to me in full measure, heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over.” 


“Poor little girl! Don’t take it so 
hard, dearest. I'll have a talk with your 
father, and we'll see how matters really 
stand. I doubt it’s as bad as you fear, 
and anyway, if no good results come 
our way, things are no more than they 
have been for years. Your father has 
lived fairly contented and happy. Let 
things drift, and in another year or two, 
after the election is a thing of the past, 
we can pick up the pardon question 
again. By that time you and I will be 
—where will we be, Maida?” 

“T don’t know, Jeff.” 

“Well, we'll be together, anyway. 
You'll be my wife; and if we can’t live 
in Boston, we can live out of Boston. 
And that’s all there is about that.” 

“You'll have to come here to live. 
There’s enough for us all.” 

“Settle down here and sponge on your 
mother. I see it. But, never you mind, 
lady fair, something will happen to 
smooth out our path. Perhaps this old 
tree will take it into its head to go over 
into Massachusetts, and so blaze a trail 
for your father and you.” 

“Oh, very likely. But I’ve renewed 
my vow, Jeff; unless father can live in 
the State, I never will.” 

“All right, sweetheart. Renew your 
vow whenever its time limit expires. 
I’m going to fix things so no vows will 
be needed except our marriage vows. 
Will you take them, dear?” 

“When the time comes, yes.” But 
Maida did not smile, and Jeff, watching 
her closely, concluded there was yet 
some point on which she had not en- 
lightened him. However, he asked no 
further question, but bided his time. 

“Guess I'll chop down the old tree 
while I’m here, and ship it into Massa- 
chusetts as firewood,” he suggested. 

“Fine idea,” Maida acquiesced, “but 
you'd only have your trouble for your 
You see the stipulation was, 

the intervention of human 


pains. 
‘without 
hands.’ ” 
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“All right, we’ll chop it down by ma- 
chinery, then.” 

“I wish the tree promise meant any- 
thing, but it doesn’t. It was only made 
as a proof positive how impossible was 
any chance of pardon.” 

“But now a chance of pardon has 
come.” 

“Yes, but a chance that cannot be 
taken. You'll be here, Jeff, when they 
come back. Then you can talk with 
Mr. Appleby, and maybe, as man to 
man, you can convince him 2d 

“Convince nothing! Don’t you sup- 
pose I’ve tried every argument I know 
of with that old dunderhead? I’ve spent 
hours with him discussing your father’s 
case. I’ve talked myself deaf, dumb, 
and blind, with no scrap of success. 
But I don’t mind telling you, Maida, 
that I might have moved the old duffer 
to leniency if it hadn’t been for—you.” 

“Me ~ 

“Yes; you know well enough young 
Sam’s attitude toward you. And old 
Appleby as good as said if I’d give up 
my claim on your favor, and give sonny 
Sam a chance, there’d be hope for your 
father.” 

“H’m. Indeed! 
And you replied ?” 

“T didn’t reply much of anything. 
For if I’d said what I wanted to say, 
he would have been quite justified in 
thinking that I was no fit mate for a 
Christian girl. Let’s don’t talk about it.” 





You don’t say so! 


That night Maida went to her room, 
leaving Allen to have a long serious talk 
with her father. 

She hoped much from the “confab,” 
for Jeff Allen was a man of ideas, and 
of good, sound judgment. He could 
see straight and could advise sensibly 
and well. And Maida hoped, too, that 
something would happen or some way 
be devised that the secret told her by 
Appleby might be of no moment. Per- 
haps there was no heir, save in the old 
man’s imagination. Or perhaps it was 
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only some one who would inherit a por- 
tion of the property, leaving enough for 
their own support and comfort. 

At any rate, she went to bed com- 
forted and cheered by the knowledge 
that Jeff was there, and that if there was 
anything to be done he would do it. 

Maida had vague misgivings because 
she had not told him what Appleby had 
threatend. But, she argued, if she de- 
cided to suppress that bit of news, she 
must not breathe it to anybody, not even 
Jeff. 

So, encouraged at the outlook, and 
exhausted by her day of worriment, she 
slept soundly until well into the night. 

She was awakened by a strange sound. 
It gave her, at first, an impression of 
being on an ocean steamer. She couldn’t 
think why, for her half-awake senses 
responded only to the vague sense of 
familiarity with such, a sound. 

But wide awake in a moment, she 
heard more of it, and realized that it 
was a bugle to which she listened, the 
clear, though not loud notes of a bugle. 
Amazed, she jumped from her bed, and 
looked out of a window in the direc- 
tion of the sound. 

She saw nothing and heard the last 
faint notes die away as she listened. 

There was no further sound, so she 
returned to bed, and after a time fell 
asleep again. 

She pondered over the occurrence 
while dressing next morning, wondering 
what it meant. 

Downstairs she found only Jeffrey in 
the dining room. 

“Hear anything funny in the night, 
Maida?” he asked her. 

“Yes; a bugle,” she returned. 
you hear it?” 

“Of course I did. 
thing around here?” 

“No one, that I know of. 
rather strange?” 

“Rath-er! I should say so. Made 
me think of the old English castles, 
where spooks walk the parapets and play 


“Did 
Who plays the 


Wasn’t it 
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on bugles or bagpipes or some such do- 
ings.” 

“Oh, those silly stories! But this was 
a real bugle, played by a real man.” 

“How do you know?” 

“By the sound.” 

“Spook bugles sound just the same.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How could they be heard if they 
didn’t. Here’s your father. Good 
morning, Mr. Wheeler. Who’s your 
musical neighbor ?” 

But Daniel Wheeler did not smile. 

“Go up to your mother, Maida, dear,” 
he said ; “‘she—she isn’t well. Cheer her 
up all you can.” 

“What’s the trouble?” Allen asked, 


solicitously, as Maida ran from the 
room. 

“A strange thing, my boy. Did you 
hear a bugle call last night ?” 

“Yes, sir; it sounded ‘taps.’ Is there 
a camp near by?” 

“No; nothing of the sort. Now— 


well, to put it frankly, there is an old 
tradition in Mrs. Wheeler’s family that 
a phantom bugler announces in that very 
way an approaching death.” 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean she 
believes that ?” 

“She does, and what can I say to dis- 
prove her belief? We all heard it. 
Who could have done such a trick?” 

“T don’t know who, but somebody 
did. That bugle was played by a pair 
of good, strong human lungs, not by a 
spirit breath.” 

“Tt sounded so, but that doesn’t affect 
Mrs. Wheeler’s belief. If I could pro- 
duce the bugler, and get him to admit it, 
she might believe him; otherwise, she’s 
sure it was the traditional bugler and 
that earthly days are numbered for some 
one of our little family.” 

“You dont’ believe this foolishness, 
sir?” 

“T can’t; my nature rejects the very 
idea of the supernatural. Yet, who 
could or would do it? There’s no neigh- 
bor who would, and I know of no one 


round here who knows of the tradi- 
tion.” 

“Oh, pshaw, it’s the merest casual oc- 
currence. A boy scout, like as not, or 
a gay young chap returning from a 
merry party. . There are lots of expla- 
nations quite apart from spooks.” 

“IT hope you can persuadé Mrs. 
Wheeler of that. She is nervously ill, 
and will hear of no rational explanation 
for the bugle call.” 

“Beg her to come down to breakfast, 
do; then we'll all joily her up until she 
loses her fears.” 

But though Allen’s attempt was a 
brave one and ably seconded by Mrs 
Wheeler’s husband and daughter, they 
made not the slightest progress toward 
relieving her fears or disabusing her 
mind of her conviction. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE OTHER HEIR. 
GENERAL air of vague foreboding 
hung over the Wheeler household. 
Mrs. Wheeler tried to rally from the 
shock of the inexplicable bugle call, but 
though she was bright and cheerful it 
was fully evident that her manner was 

forced and her gayety assumed. 

Maida, solicitous for her mother, was 
more than ever resolved not to disclose 
the news of another possible heir to the 
estate, though the more she thought 
about it, the more she felt sure Samuel 
Appleby had spoken the truth, 

She decided that he had learned of 
the other heir, and that he was none 
too honest to be willing to keep the 
fact a secret, if, in turn, he could serve 
his own ends. She did not need to be 
told that if she would look on young 
Sam with favor, her father would per- 
force lend his aid to the campaign. And, 
in that case, she knew that the other heir 
would never be mentioned again. 

And yet, the price, the acceptance of 
young Sam, was more than she could 
pay. To give up Jeff Allen, her own 
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true love, and marry a man of such a 
different type and caliber as Sam Ap- 
pleby was—it was too much! And Jeff 
would have something to say about that. 
Yet, she must decide for herself. If 
she made the supreme sacrifice, it must 
be done as if of her own volition. If 
her parents or her fiancé guessed that 
she was acting under compulsion, they 
would put an end to the project. 

But could she, even if willing to sacri- 
fice herself, ask Sam Appleby to take 
her? Yet she knew this would be the 
easiest thing in the world. A mere hint 
to Mr. Appleby that she approved of 
his son would bring the younger man 
down to the house at once, and matters 
would then take care of themselves. 

But could she do it? She looked at 
Jeff, as he sat talking to her father, his 
strong, fine face alight with the earnest- 
ness of their discussion. He was a man 
in a thousand, her own Jeffrey. No, 
she could not break his heart, she had 
no right to do that. It would be a crime 
to blot out the joy and happiness from 
that eager young face. 

Then she looked at the other dear 
face. Her father, worn and aging, but 
still in rugged health. Could she let the 
inevitable happen, see him turned out of 
the home that he loved, the home that 
had so long been his refuge from the 
cold injustice of his fellow men? 

And her mother, almost ill from her 
fright and foreboding. To add the dis- 
aster of poverty and homelessness—no, 
she couldn’t do that! 

So poor Maida wondered and wor- 
ried; her thoughts going round in a cir- 
cle and coming back to the two men 
she loved ; she knew she must break one 
heart or the other. 

At one moment her duty to her par- 
ents seemed preéminent. Then, again, 
she realized a duty to herself and to the 
man who loved her. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she 
thought pitilessly ; “I’ll wait till Mr. Ap- 
pleby comes back here and then I'll 
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tell him just how I’m placed. Perhaps 
I can appeal to his better nature.” 

But Maida Wheeler well knew that 
however she might appeal to Samuel Ap- 
pleby, it would be in vain. She knew 
from the very fact that he came to 
her home and made the offers and 
threats that he did, that his mind was 
made up and no power on earth could 
move him from his decision. He had 
a strong case, he probably thought; the 
offer of full pardon to Dan Wheeler and 
the offer to Maida to keep quiet about 
another heir. 

“What an awful man he is,” she 
thought. “I wish he were dead! I 
know I oughtn’t to wish that, but I do. 
I’d kill him myself if it would help 
father. It’s wrong to say that, and I 
don’t suppose I really would do it, but 
it would simplify matters a lot. And 
somebody said ‘we are all capable of 
crime, even the best of us.’ Well, of 
course I wouldn’t kill the old man, but 
he’d better not give me a real good 
chance.” 

“What are you thinking about, little 
girl?” asked Allen, turning to her. 

Maida looked at him and then at her 
father and said deliberately: 

“T was just thinking how I’d like to 
kill Samuel Appleby.” 

“Senior, junior, or both?’ Allen 
laughed, thinking little of her words, 
save as a jest. 

“Senior, I meant, but we may as well 
make it a wholesale slaughter.” 

“Don’t, Maida.” Her father looked 
grieved. “Don’t speak flippantly of such 
subjects.” 

“Well, father, why not be honest? 
Wouldn’t you like to kill him?” 

“No, child, not that.” 

“But you'd be glad if he were dead. 
There, you needn’t answer. But if you 
were absolutely honest, you’d have to 
admit it.” 

“T’ll admit it,’ said her mother wea- 
rily. “Samuel Appleby has spoiled all 
our lives, is still spoiling them. He does 
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it for his own selfish interests. He has 
ruined the happiness of my husband, 
myself, my daughter, and my prospective 
son-in-law. Is it any wonder that we 
honestly wish he were dead? It may 
not sound Christian, but it is a sincere 
expression of human nature.” 

“It is, Mrs. Wheeler,” and Allen’s 
face looked more pained than shocked. 
“But, all the same, we oughtn’t to talk 
like that.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Wheeler. 
“Please, Maida, darling, don’t say such 
things. And, Sara, if you must say 
them, say them to me when we are 
alone. It’s no sort of talk for these 
young people’s ears.” 

“Why, I said it before mother did!” 
Maida broke out. “And I mean it. 
I’m at the end of my rope. If that 


man is to hound us and torture us all 
our lives, I can’t help wishing him 
dead.” 

“There, there, daughter ; please don’t.” 


“I won’t dad. I'll never say it again. 
But I put myself on record, and if the 
rest of you were honest you’d do the 
same thing.” 

“Admit that we’d like to kill him?” 
asked Allen, smiling at the idea. 

“I didn’t say that; I said we wish 
him dead. If a nice, convenient stroke 
of lightning came his way, or x 

“Maida, hush!” her father spoke 
sternly; “I won’t allow such talk. It 
isn’t like you, my child, and it isn’t——” 

“Isn’t good form, I s’pose!” she in- 
terrupted. “Well, I'll let up, dad, and 
I am a little ashamed of myself. 
Mother, maybe the phantom bugler was 
announcing the death of old Appleby.” 

“Hush, Maida! What has got into 
your” 

“I’m incorrigible, I guess.” 

“You are.” Allen smiled fondly at 
her. “Come out for a walk in the sun- 
shine with me and get these awful 
thoughts out of your brain.” 

“T know I’m a criminal,” said Maida, 
as they walked down a garden path; 


“but I can’t help it. I’ve more to bear 
than you know of, Jeff, and you must 
make allowance.” 

“TI do, sweetheart. And I realize how 
you're troubled, and all that, but don’t 
say such dreadful things. I know you 
don’t mean them.” 

“No, I don’t; at least, I don’t think 
I do. But I won’t say them any more. 
I think I lost my head.” 

“Forget it. You’re upset and nerv- 
ous, and your mother’s worry reflects 
itself on you. Is there really a bugler 
tradition ?” 

“Not over here. There was one con- 
nected with mother’s family long ago, 
in England, I believe. Of course, it 
was just one of those old spook yarns 
that most old houses have over there. 
But mother always remembered it. She 
has told everybody who ever visited 
here about it, and I think she always 
expected to hear .the thing. Queer, 
though, wasn’t it?” 

“Not very. It’s explainable by natu- 
ral means, of course. Probably we'll 
never know who it was, but it was no 
phantom, be sure of that.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. Except 
that it has upset mother so dreadfully. 
But she'll get over it; if nothing hap- 
pens.” 

“Nothing will happen; if, by that, 
you mean a death in the family. More 
likely a marriage will take place.” 

“Not ours, Jeff. I think that bugler 
sounded the deathknell of our hopes.” 

“Maida! What is the matter with 
you? Why are you talking like that? 
I know you’ve something on your mind 
that you haven’t told me yet. Some- 
thing pretty serious, for it makes you 
say the strangest things. Tell me, dar- 
ling, won’t your” 

“T can’t, Jeff. I mean, there isn’t 
anything. Wait till those people come 
back. You'll be here, won’t you? 
They’re coming to-morrow.” 

“You bet I will! I'll see what I can 
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do with old curmudgeon. You know 
I’m argumentative.” 

“That won’t do any good with Ap- 
pleby. What he wants is help from dad. 
If he doesn’t get that, he’ll punish us 
all.” 

“And he can’t get that, for your dad 
won’t give it. So it looks as if we 
must all take our punishment. Well, 
we're prepared.” 

“You wouldn't speak so lightly if you 
knew everything.” 

“That’s why I ask you to tell me 
everything. Do, Maida, I’m sure I can 
help you.” 

“Wait till they come,” was all Maida 
would say in response to his repeated 
requests. 


’ 


And at last they came. 

Smiling and hearty, Samuel Appleby 
reéntered the Wheeler home, apparently 
as self-assured and hopeful as when he 
left it. 

Keefe was courteous and polite as al- 
ways, and Genevieve Lane was prettier 
than ever by reason of some new Bos- 
ton-bought clothes. 

Allen was introduced to the new- 
comers, and sized up by one glance of 
Samuel Appleby’s keen eyes. Privately 
he decided that this young man was a 
very formidable rival of his son. But 
he greeted Allen with great cordiality, 
which Jeff thought it best to return, al- 
though he felt an instinctive dislike for 
the man’s personality. 

“Come along with me, Maida.” With 
daring familiarity, Genevieve put her 
hand through Maida’s arm and drew 
her toward the stairs. “I have the same 
room, I s’pose,” she babbled on; “I’ve 
lots of new things I want to show you. 
And,” she added as they entered the 
room, and she closed the door. “I want 
a talk with you before the others be- 
gin.” 

“What about?” asked Maida, feel- 
ing the subject would be one of im- 
portance. 


“Well, it’s just this. And don’t be 
too shocked if I speak right out in meet- 
in’. I’ve determined to marry into this 
bunch that I’m working for.” 

“Have you?” laughed Maida. 
they equally determined ?” 

“I’m not joking; I’m in dead earnest. 
A poor girl has got to do the best she 
can for herself in this cold world. Well, 
I’m going to corral one of the three; 
old man Appleby, young man Appleby, 
or Curt Keefe.” 

‘Which one, for choice?” Maida still 
spoke lightly. 

“You don’t think I’m in earnst, but 
Iam. Well, I’d rather have young Sam. 
Next, I’d choose his father ; and last, I’m 
pretty sure I could nail Curtie Keefe.” 

Maida couldn’t help her disapproval 
showing in her face, but she said: “It 
isn’t jtist the way I'd go about select- 
ing a husband, but if it’s your way, all 
right. Can I help you?” 

“Do you mean that ?” 

“Why, yes, if I can do anything prac- 
tical.” 

“Oh, you can. It’s only to keep off 
the grass, regarding young Sam.” 

“You mean not try to charm him my- 
self?” 

“Just about that. And I'll tell you 
why I say this. It seems old Appleby 
has about made up his mind that you're 
the right and proper mate for young 
Appleby. Oh, you needn’t draw your- 
self up in that haughty fashion; he’s 
good enough for you, miss.” 

“I didn’t say he wasn’t,’ Maida re- 
plied, laughing in spite of herself at 
Genevieve’s manner, “but, truly, I don’t 
want him. You see, I’m engaged to Mr. 
Allen.” 

“I know it; but that cuts no ice with 
pa Appleby. He plans to oust Mr. 
Allen and put his son in his place.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?”’ Maida’s heart 
sank, for she had anticipated something 
like this. “Am I tuo be consulted ?” 

“Now, look here, Maida Wheeler. 
You needn’t take that attitude, for it 
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You don’t 


won’t get you anywhere. 
What he 


know Mr. Appleby as I do. 
says goes—goes, understand ?” 

Maida went white. “But such a thing 
as you speak of won’t go!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I’m not sure it won’t, if he so or- 
dains it,’’ Miss Lane said gravely. “But 
I just wanted your assurance that you 
don’t hanker after Sammy boy, so I can 
go ahead and annex him myself.” 

“In defiance of Mr. Appleby’s in- 
tents?” 

“I may be able to circumvent him. 
I’m some little schemer myself. And 
he may die.” 

“What ?” 

“Yep. He has an unsatisfactory heart 
and it may go back on him at any min- 
ute.” 

“What a thing to bank on!” 

“It may happen all the same. But 
I’ve other irons in the fire. Run along, 
now; I’ve work to do. You're a dear 
girl, Maida, and the time may come 
when I can help you.” 

The round, rosy-cheeked face looked 
very serious, and Maida said grate- 
fully: “I may be very glad of such help, 
Genevieve.” 

Then she went away. 

Samuel Appleby was lying in wait for 
her. 

“Here you are, my girl,” he said, as 
she came downstairs. “Come for a 
ramble with me, won't your” 

And, knowing that the encounter 
was inevitable, Maida went. 

Appleby wasted no time on prelim- 
inaries. 

“lve got to go home to-morrow 
morning,” he said. “I’ve got to have 
this matter of your father’s help in the 
campaign settled before I go.” 

“T thought it was settled,” returned 
Maida calmly. “You know he will 
never give you the help you ask. And, 
oh, please, Mr. Appleby, won’t you give 
up the question? You have ruined my 
father’s life, all our lives; won’t you 


cease bothering him? Whether you let 
him get his full pardon or not, won’t 
you stop trying to coerce his will ?” 

“No; I will not. You are pleading 
very persuasively, my girl, but I have 
my own ax to grind. Now, here’s a 
proposition. If you—lI’ll speak plainly 
—if you will consent to marry my 
son, I'll get your father’s full pardon 
and not ask for his campaign support.” 

Maida gasped. All her troubles re- 
moved at once; but at such a price! 
She thought of Allen, and a great wave 
of love surged over her. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” she moaned. 
“What are you, Mr. Appleby? I love 
Jeffrey Allen. Would you ask me to 
give him up and marry your son, whom 
I esteem highly, but do not love?” 

“Certainly; I ask just that. 
free to say yes or no.” 

“Then, I say no. There must be an- 
other way. Give me some other chance, 
even though it be a harder one.” 

“All right, I will.” Appleby’s face 
was hard now, his lips set in a straight 
line; he was about to play his last card. 
Here it is. The other heir, of whom I 
spoke to you the other day, is Curtis 
Keefe.” 

“Mr. Keefe!” 

“Yes—but wait—he doesn’t know it. 
I hit upon a clew in his chance refer- 
ence to his mother’s family, and un- 
known to him J investigated genealogies 
and all that. Without a doubt he is heir 
to all this estate, and not your mother.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Yes, absolutely certain. But, re- 
member, he doesn’t know it. He has 
no idea of such a thing. Now, if you'll 
marry Sam, Keefe shall never know. 
I'll burn all the papers that I have in 
evidence. You and I will forget the 
secret, and your father and mother can 
rest in undisturbed possession here for 
the rest of their lives.” 

“And you wouldn’t insist on father’s 
campaign work?” 

“If you marry my son, I rather think 
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your father will lend his aid, at least in 
some few matters, without urging. But 
he shall not be urged beyond his wishes; 
rest assured of that. In a word, Maida, 
all that you want or desire shall be yours 
except your choice of a husband. And 
T’ll wager that, inside of a year, you'll 
be wondering what you ever saw in 
young Allen and rejoicing that you are 
the wife of the governor instead.” 

“I can’t do it; oh, I can’t! And 
then, too, there’s Mr. Keefe, and the 
heirship.” 

“Mr. Keefe and the airship!” ex- 
claimed Curtis Keefe himself, as he 
came round the corner and met them 
face to face. “Am I to go up in an air- 
ship? And when?” 

Appleby flashed a quick glance at 
Maida, which she rightly interpreted to 
mean to let Keefe rest unenlightened as 
to his error. 

“You're not the Mr. Keefe we meant,” 
said Appleby, smiling at his secretary. 
“There are others.” 

And then Appleby walked away, feel- 
ing that his best plan was to let Maida 
think things over. 

“What Keefe is going up in an air- 
ship?” Curt insisted, his curiosity 
aroused. 

“T don’t know,” said Maida listlessly. 
“Mr. Appleby was telling me some air- 
ship yarn. I didn’t half listen. I—I 
can’t bear that man!” 

“I can’t blame you for that, Miss 
Wheeler. But we're going away to- 
morrow, and he'll be out of your way.” 

“No; he has me in a trap. He has 
arranged it so—oh, what am [ saying!” 

“Don’t go on if you feel you might 
regret it. Of course, as Mr. Appleby’s 
confidential secretary, I know most of 
his affairs. May I say that I’m very 
sorry for you; may I offer my help if 
you can use me in any way?” 

“How kind you are, Mr. Keefe. But 
if you know the details of the matter, 
you know that I am in a fearful di- 


lemma. Oh, if only that man were out 
of existence!” 

“Oh, Miss Wheeler,” and Keefe 
looked undisguisedly shocked. 

“IT don’t mean anything wrong, 
Maida’s eyes were piteous, “but I don’t 
know what to do. I’ve no one to con- 
fide in, nowhere to turn for help, for ad- 
vice.” 

“Why, Miss Wheeler, you have par- 
ents, friends.” 

“No one that I can speak to. For- 
give me, Mr. Keefe, but I am nearly 
out of my mind. Forgive me, if I ask 
you to leave me; will you?” 

“Of course, you poor child? I ought 
to have sensed that I was intruding.” 

With a corteous bow, he walked away, 
leaving Maida alone on the seat beneath 
the old sycamore. 

She thought long and deeply, seemed 
to grow older and more mature of judg- 
ment, as she dealt with’ the big questions 
in her mind. 

After a long time she came to a deci- 
sion. Torn and racked with emotions, 
she bravely faced the many-sided situ- 
ation and made up her mind. Then she 
got up and walked into the house. 


That afternoon, about five o’clock, 
Appleby and Wheeler sat in the latter’s 
den, talking over the same old subject. 
Maida, hidden in the window seat was 
listening. They did not know she was 
there, but they would not have cared. 
They talked of nothing she did not al- 
ready know. 

Appleby and Wheeler both grew an- 
gry. The talk was coming to a climax; 
with great effort the men were holding 
on to their tempers, but it was clear that 
one or the other must give way soon. 

Jeffrey Allen, about to go in search 
of Maida, saw a wisp of smoke curling 
from the garage, which from his seat on 
the north veranda was in plain view. 

He ran toward the smoke, shouting 
“fire!” as he ran, and in a few minutes 
the garage was ablaze. The servants 
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gathered about, Mrs. Wheeler looked 
from her bedroom window, and Keefe 
joined Allen in attempts to subdue the 
flames. 

With the efficient help of two chauf- 
feurs and other willing workers the fire 
was soon reduced to a smoldering heap 
of ashes. 

Allen ran to the den to tell them there 
that the danger was past. 

He entered to see Samuel Appleby 
dead in his chair, with a bullet through 
his heart. Daniel Wheeler stood beside 
him, gazing distractedly at the dead man. 
Maida, white and trembling, was half 
hidden as she stood just inside the cur- 
tains of the window. 

Not realizing that there was no hope 
of life, Allen shouted for help and tore 
open Appleby’s coat to feel his heart. 

“He’s quite dead,” he said, in an awe- 


stricken tone. “But we must get a doc- 
tor at once.” 

“T’ll telephone,” spoke up Genevieve’s 
quiet voice, and with her usual efficiency 
she found the number and called the 
doctor. 

“Now the police?” she went on, as if 
such matters belonged to her province. 

“Certainly,” said Curtis Keefe, who 
stood by his late employer, taking charge 
by common consent. 

“Who killed him?” said Genevieve, in 
a hushed tone, as she left the telephone. 

All looked from one to another, but 
nobody replied. 

Mrs. Wheeler came to the doorway. 

“T knew it!” she cried; “the phantom 
bugler !” 

“But the phantom bugler didn’t kill 
him,” said Genevieve, “and we must find 
out who did!” 


b] 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 13th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you 


will not have to wait 


long for the 


next installment of this gripping serial. 





PRISON SPOONS USED IN PLAN FOR ESCAPE 


HILE awaiting trial in the Raymond Street jail, Brooklyn, New York, 
Guy Nichols fashioned a key to open his cell door from the handle of 


an iron soup spoon supplied him for eating purposes. 


He was engaged in 


making a second key, to fit the door at the end of the corridor leading to the 
jail kitchen, when his plot to escape was discovered and the implements taken 


from him. 


The complete and incomplete keys were concealed, with a bottle 


of chemicals and six files, in a pillow in his cell. 
Nichols’ chief concern was to free himself and Joseph Auth, who was 
held with him on a charge of murder, but the key that the clever prisoner had 


finished would open every cell door on the same tier. 


Both he and Auth had 





been heard to threaten to “get” the officials in charge of the jail. Their boast- 
ing of their ability to do so was what led to the discovery of the plot to escape. 

With Auth and a third man named Jesse Walker, Nichols is accused of 
having murdered Samuel Wolchak, a stationery dealer, during a robbery of the 
man’s store. Auth, who is only eighteen years old, acted, it is said, as the 
lookout for the other two men. In attempting to protect his money the store- 
keeper was shot and killed, Nichols says, by Walker, while Walker accuses 
Nichols. It was from a diary that Walker kept that the police learned the 
identity of the alleged participants in the crime. Walker having already been 
convicted of the murder, Nichols and Auth, who are also to stand trial for 
the crime, evidently thought their only chance of escaping punishment by the 
law lay in breaking out of jail and evading the subsequent pursuit. 
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VEN the dogs in Clayburg 
had gone to sleep early that 
autumn night. Perhaps the 
wind had put their puny bark- 
ings to shame with its rampant snarl- 
ing and howling just after dark. The 
unusual stopping of the midnight train 
to let off a passenger roused no ap- 
parent interest in the town. As the 


wind-driven clouds released the moon 
at intervals the light fell on the scat- 
tered houses spread over the hills with 


an effect not unlike the patchwork 
quilts that covered the sleeping villag- 
ers within the houses. 

The train went puffing up the grade, 
and young Fred Miller, home from a 
Chicago school of motor mechanics, 
stood on the station platform trying to 
accustom his eyes to the sudden black- 
ness that settled about him when the 
train’s electric headlight had passed. 
As soon as he could made out the small 
foot bridge across the ravine that lay 
between the right-of-way and the town, 
he started home by the shortest cut, 
which took him over the bridge and 
up the narrow street known as Widows’ 
Way because every home in its first 
three blocks housed a widow. 

In the moonlight that brightened the 
block ahead, while leaving him still in 
shadow, [red plainly saw a slim woman 
hurrying along alone. She turned her 
shawl-covered head around as if in 
alarm, and then quickened her gait un- 
til she turned the corner. When Fred 
rounded the same corner a moment 
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later she was not visible, though she 
couldn’t have had time to pass to the 
nearest house beyond. 

He suddenly remembered stories 
spread from time to time of some mys- 
terious woman who had been seen alone 
in Clayburg at weird hours of the night. 
He had a shivery feeling that the 
woman he had seen was hiding behind 
the old elm tree almost within reach of 
him as he made the turn, but he kept to 
the outer edge of the narrow sidewalk 
and brought his feet down with as- 
sumed bravado. 

A sudden bluster of wind rushed at 
him and challenged his hurried passing, 
but he braced himself and plunged 
through it at a quickened gait. He 
sniffed the air and caught the tang of 
burning wood. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered. “What’s the 
matter with me, seein’ spooks and smell- 
in’ fire?” 

Indeed, Fred’s senses were so quick- 
ened that he doubted their authenticity. 
But a moment later he saw a burst of 
red light veiled in smoke with a back- 
ground of weatherboarding. He 
couldn’t tell whether it was the school- 
house or one of the dwellings near it. 
A thought of the local feud over school 
taxes having resulted in incendiarism 
shot through his excited mind. The 
light glared redder and higher, and, be- 
lieving himself to be the only person 
who had seen it, he felt the responsi- 
bility of getting men out to fight the 
fire, wherever it might be. So, with- 
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out knowing that the telephone opera- 
tor on lonely night duty had also seen 
the fire and was at that moment send- 
ing frantic rings into a dozen homes, 
Fred shouted “Fire! Fire! Fire!” in 
an unnatural voice that roused every- 
body within a block or two. 

Two or three half-clad men came 
hurrying from different directions by 
the time Fred reached the fire. He 
found it crackling and scorching along 
the west wall of Mark Andrews’ house, 
and sucking up under the edge of the 
roof. He rushed to the east windows 
of the living room and beat against 
them, shouting to Mark Andrews that 
his house was on fire. His voice 
seemed puny and ineffectual, and he 
was startled when Mrs. Andrews came 
walking around the corner of the house 
from the kitchen door at the north. 
She was fully dressed in a plain dark 
dress, and her gray eyes were staring 
in terror from their hollows in her thin 
face that, even in the glow of the fire, 
was quite colorless. 

“Where’s Mark?” asked Fred. 

“Not here!” she answered and stood 
motionless except for her eyes, that fol- 
lowed the glare of the flames with a 
terrorized fascination. 

“Not here? Then where is he?” 
called Fred, above the roar of the fire. 

“Gone to Chicago with cattle,” said 
one of the two men who now came up 
and dashed into the house by way of 
the kitchen. 

The men threw open the windows and 
began to pitch articles of furniture out 
into the yard. More men came, and 
some frightened women huddled in a 
chattering group across the street. 

One of them, an old, bent woman, 
went plunging uncertainly over to 
where Mrs, Andrews still stood in her 
yard, 

“You poor woman!” sobbed the old 
woman, who was Mrs. Kane, a near 
neighbor. “It’s jest terrible!” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Kane, everything’s terri- 
ble in life!” , 

“No, no, now; you’re jest excited, 
an’ you can’t do no good here, so you 
come right home with me.” 

“No, I can’t do no good here, and, 
oh, if I only hadn’t ever come here!” 
Mrs. Andrews had become wildly ar- 
ticulate at the first mention of the word 
“terrible,” as if in it lay the key that 
unlocked her speech. “Mark Andrews 
will never forgive me now! The only 
time in my life I ever held my own with 
him was when I made him move to 
town.” 

Mrs. Kane’s practiced ear lost no 
word of this revelation from a woman 
whose reticence had baffled the most 
curious of all the curious women who 
had sought to be on terms of back-door 
intimacy with her since she had moved 
into Clayburg from the farm. Not 
even the scorching heat and choking 
smoke destroyed the old woman’s relish 
of this choice bit she would distribute 
among the other women to-morrow.” 
Everybody had heard that Mark An- 
drews’ wife had rebelled against work- 
ing any longer in the old farmhouse 
that he refused to modernize, and now 
that Mrs. Kane found the usually si- 
lent woman unguarded in her speech 
it made it easy to believe the current 
story about her defiantly telling Mark 
that he couldn’t keep her a slave all her 
life. 

“Run, quick! It’s going to fall!” 
yelled a man who came rushing from 
the west side of the yard. The men 
who had been rescuing furniture almost 
dragged the two stupefied women 
across the street just as the east half 
of the roof collapsed and was absorbed 
into the growing fire. Only a few mo- 
ments later flaming streamers lapped 
against the east and north walls and 
snapped and crackled as some fiery dra- 
gon might gloat over a helpless victim. 

By two o’clock ashes from which a 
few smoking timbers and pieces of 
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twisted metal protruded, filled, and ran 
unevenly over the edges of the rock 
foundation that had supported the An- 
drews house. An irritating odor came 
from this charnel house of a home that 
had never housed real happiness. Mary 
Andrews, though it cannot be said that 
she yielded to Mrs. Kane’s entreaties, 
had gone home with that good old gos- 
sip in preference to the talk it would 
have entailed to protest and remain at 
the scene of the fire, which she pre- 
ferred to do. 

John Wood, the miller, and Henry 
Bond, real-estate and insurance agent, 
remainder at the ruins to guard against 
the fire being spread in the event the 
wind arose again before morning. 
They sat for the first half hour of their 
vigil on the kitchen table that was the 
one piece of the salvaged furniture 
standing upright and unobstructed. 
Their talk was first of other fires in 
the town and of the dramatic and amus- 
ing incidents that had accompanied 
them. Then they spoke in lower tones 
about the reputed bitterness between 
Mark Andrews and his wife. 

“Course you never know whether 
women know a thing, or guess at it,” 
said John Wood, “but some of ’em 
have been tellin’ my wife that the 
woman that’s been seen roamin’ around 
at all hours of the night is Mary An- 
drews.” 

“Is that right?” Henry Bond’s eyes 
sought confirmation of his ears as he 
peered through the darkness close into 
Wood’s face. “And, by ginger! she 
was about the only person at this fire 
that had on all her clothes!” 

“You’ve said somethin’, Henry; she 
even had on a gingham apron and a 
breakfast shawl, an’ looked as prim 
as she does in daytime.” But John 
Wood made no further observation. 

“Gee whiz, John, I’ve had enough of 
settin’ still.” Henry Bond thus ex- 
pressed himself a moment later, as he 
dropped his feet to the ground and gave 
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his stocky body a stretch. “Let’s knock 
around on the side of the house where 
this fire started. There'll have to be a 
cause established before my company 
will pay over the money on that policy 
Mark holds, so I might jest as well look 
around.” 

“*Pears to me I heard Mrs. Andrews 
tell old Mrs. Kane she hadn’t made no 
fire in anything but the kitchen stove 
all day, an’ that was clear off on t’other 
side of where the fire started.” 

The two men walked around the yard 
in silence. They looked at the uncom- 
municative ashes and at the rock foun- 
dation that was like a smoking tomb in 
the moonlight. They were thinking 
that the wind had been blowing from 
the west before midnight, and that the 
unused parlor and dining room of the 
Andrews house had been along its west 
side. They noticed a small, square 
opening in the foundation, where one 
stone had been omitted or removed to 
supply ventilation. 

“Last time we had a deep snow I saw 
a rabbit makin’ for that hole,” said John 
Wood, “‘an’ he took jest about one hop, 
skip, and jump to make it there from 
these cedar trees.” 

There were three of the cedar trees 
in the southwest corner of the yard 
only a few feet from the picket fence 
that edged the narrow brick sidewalk. 
The two men had walked over to the 
trees to see whether the fire had 
scorched them. 

“Jest enough to make ’em_ smell 
good,” said John, sniffing the spicy odor 
that was soothing after the ashy pun- 
gence from the dying fire. 

“Look at this!” 

Henry Bond had picked up a small, 
light-colored object from the ground 
between two of the trees. He held it 
up for his companion to see. It was a 
long, white corncob. 

“Smell it,” said Henry shortly. 

“Whew! A corncob soaked in kero- 
sene,”’ was John’s response. 
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“What women use in place of kin- 
dlin’ wood,” said Henry. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted John, whose slow 
mind was satisfied with established 
facts without attempting to relate them 
to other facts. “My little boy has been 
hoardin’ big cobs down at the mill, 
hopin’ he can sell ’em to the pipe fac- 
tory up to Burtonville.” 

John bent over to readjust a loosened 
picket in the fence, and Henry wrapped 
the corncob in his handkerchief and 
slipped it into his coat pocket. 


The next morning the town was stir- 
ring early, and those who had not been 
to the fire quickly sought those who 
ld, so that every detail from the first 
alarm to the last flame might be re- 
counted. And the spectators proved 
themselves eagerly equal to their task. 
Not only the facts, but the inferences 
drawn from them, were scattered so 
freely that by ten o’clock the two were 
intermingled in a way that rendered 
them indistinguishable. 

One absorbing detail of the talk was 
centered around Mark Andrews’ igno- 
rance of the fire, owing to his lodging 
place in Chicago being unknown to any- 
body, and his canny selling methods 
making it uncertain to what firm his 
consignment of cattle would be sold. 
The older residents recalled everything 
of consequence—and of inconsequence, 
for that matter—that ever had hap- 
pened in the life of Mark Andrews in 
the thirty years he had lived in the 
community. 

Mrs. Bond made a hurried call on 
Mrs. Jim Sterrett, wife of the town 
marshal. 

“Couldn’t hardly wait till I washed 
the breakfast dishes,” she announced. 
“Somehow Henry don’t seem to want 
to talk about it; guess he got enough 
of it staying there all night. But ain’t 
it just awful for that poor old worked- 
down woman? I’ll bet Mark Andrews 
will growl at her to the end of his days 
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for letting fire break out when he was 
away.” 

“He’s a hard old skinflint, Emmy, but 
surely he wouldn’t be that mean.” Mrs, 
Sterrett was sitting stiffly by the sit- 
ting-room stove with her red hands fill- 
ing her lap. She had left her belated 
dishwashing half finished when Mrs. 
Bond came in. 

“Oh, yes he would! Jest look how 
he treated Lindy Perkins, years ago 
when he was young!” 

“Well, do you know I never did git 
the straight o’ that,” said Mrs. Sterrett, 
drawing her chair closer to her visitor 
and smoothing out her generous apron. 
“Do you reckon he jilted her, or her 
him?” 

“Why, didn’t you know?” Mrs. 
Bond’s surprise was so shot through 
with pleasure at this chance to tell a 
thrilling story to an eager listener that 
for a moment she gave herself up to 
delighted anticipation before entering 
into an even more delighted realization. 

“Well, of course, I’ve heard ” be- 
gan Mrs. Sterrétt. 

“Well, I know!” announced Emmy 
with finality, and Mrs. Sterrett meekly 
awaited disclosure of the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

A tickling in Mrs. Bond’s throat pro- 
duced a series of tantalizing dry coughs, 
but she impatiently and determinedly 
cleared her throat and refused to let 
her story be delayed. 

“Well, when Mark was twenty-five 
and Lindy twenty they was engaged, 
and she’d commenced to hem her sheets 
and crash towels and had crocheted 
lots.of lace for her muslins ” The 
approaching climax of her story was 
impeded by another cough that annoyed 
hearer and speaker alike, so intense 
was their morbid relish for clacking 
over such stories. But Emmy Bond 
gave her neck an upward twist, and, 
with her hand pressing her throat as if 
to prevent the unfinished tale bursting 
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through, she plunged on determinedly. 
“Uha, uha, a-hem! An’ then they quar- 
reled when Lindy started to plan about 
a new house where the old cabin and 
lean-to was. Mark give her to under- 
stand that there wa’n’t goin’ to be no 
new house built on that sixty till the 
last acre of it was cleared and in payin’ 
crops.” 

Here Mrs. Bond paused and took re- 
freshment from her listener’s wide- 
eyed interest. 

“T said he was a skinflint,” said Mrs. 
Sterrett, as if to redeem herself from 
a charge of complete lack of knowl- 
edge. 

“But, wait! That ain’t half!’ And 
Mrs. Bond cleared her throat in time 
to head off any tickle or cough that 
might be lurking there. ‘Lindy was 
kind o’ pretty, you know, and she liked 
her ease, I guess. She was always vain 
of her white hands. Didn’t you ever 
notice how pretty they still are, spite 
of all the housework she’s had to do 
since her ma was paralyzed?” 

“No, I never noticed her hands,” said 
Mrs, Sterrett, “but what puzzles me is 
that old Mark ever let the cat out o’ 
the bag ’fore he married her. Gener- 
ally they wait.” 

“T guess it was his ‘hurry to get 
her there helpin’ him slave to buy more 
land. *Twa’n’t no time after they quar- 
reled till he married Mary Wilson; an’ 
it looks to me like every sixty they 
added to the farm took more an’ more 
of the life out of that poor woman. 
But when he got all his land in grass 
and went to shippin’ cattle, she some- 
how set her foot down, and ” 

A knock on the kitchen door was 
immediately followed by the entrance 
of Mrs. Kane, who broke into the con- 
versation with news of such timely im- 
port that Mrs. Bond’s narration of past 
history was snuffed out abruptly. 

“Did you know the Andrews house 
was set afire?”’ she asked, as her sur- 
prising preface. 
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“What!” called out Mrs. Bond, 
wheeling her chair to face Mrs. Kane, 
who sank into a big armchair and let 
her shawl drop from her bent shoul- 
ders. “I'll bet that’s why Henry was 
so glum about it at breakfast. You 
know, the house was insured in his 
company.” Mrs. Bond’s ethics made 
no restrictions on the discussion of her 
husband’s business along with that of 
other people. 

Mrs. Kane, with clever artistry, de- 
veloped her story in a way to secure 
the maximum of dramatic effect. She 
leaned forward and looked first one and 
then the other of her auditors straight 
in the eye, while her own eyes glittered 
with cunning and her lower lip shot up 
until it doubled the upper one under 
her long nose. When she spoke again 
she jerked out each word deliberately. 

“And they say somebody right here 
in this town was the firebug.” 

She had no reason to be disappointed 
with the effect of this chapter of her 
story. Her hearers were leaning for- 
ward in wordless eagerness for the 
next. She took her time before pro- 
ceeding in a lowered voice, raspy with 
suppressed satisfaction. “An’ the worst 
of it is, they don’t know which one of 
two women it was.” 

“Women?” exclaimed Mrs. Sterrett. 

“How did you hear?” Mrs. Bond 
was beginning to clutch to regain her 
laurels as a peddler of thrills. 

“Jest been down to Miller’s butcher 
shop, an’ Mrs. Miller says Fred heard 
it straight from Henry Bond this 
morning.” A meaning look in Mrs. 
Bond’s eyes boded no good for her un- 
communicative husband, but Mrs. Kane 
proceeded without seeming to notice it. 
“Mrs. Miller says they jest sent for 
Henry to come down to John Wood’s 
mill to meet your two husbands an’ 
work out some clews they found last 
night.” Lowering her voice to a dra- 
matic whisper, Mrs. Kane released her 
climactic shock. “One woman they 
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suspect is Mary Andrews an’ the other 
is Lindy Perkins.” 

Mrs. Kane had difficulty holding the 
center of the stage after this disclosure, 
which brought out numberless hitherto- 
unexpressed suspicions of Mrs. Bond, 
and drew a steady stream of straight- 
forward questions from Mrs. Sterrett, 
who would have made a much better 
town marshal than her husband. 

The conference held at John Wood’s 
mill brought out the facts that Fred 
Miller had seen a woman hiding only 
three blocks from the Andrews house 
when the fire was starting; that half 
the coal oil from John Wood’s can in 
the mill’s woodshed had been poured 
over the box of selected corncobs placed 
there by his small son, and at least a 
third of the cobs were missing; and 
furthermore, that the one picked up by 
Henry Bond in the Andrews yard was 
undoubtedly one of those removed from 
the box. Fred Miller was confident 
that the woman he saw couldn’t have 
been Mary Andrews, because she could 
not have reached the house before he 
did, but Henry Bond was unconvinced. 
Fred shifted his neatly shod feet un- 
easily and walked over and peered out 
through the wide opening on the south 
side of the shed before speaking again. 

“This mornin’ at breakfast when ma 
was tellin’ me about old Mark Andrews 
and ” Here Fred gave a vicious 
kick at a white oak chip that sent it 
spinning out through the doorway. “It 
makes me sick to tell you what I can’t 
help thinking, fellows.” 

“Aw, go on, Fred; we're all guessin’ 
at this thing, an’ it’ll take a lot more 
guessin’ before we land on the whole 
truth.” Jim Sterrett thus encouraged 
Fred, who renewed his talk. 

“Well, mother said the other day 
Mark come into the shop for some meat 
and got impatient ’cause it took her so 
long to weigh out a bit of roast to 
the satisfaction of Lindy Perkins. 
Lindy’s back was no sooner turned than 
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he growled something about having to 
stand around while old maids haggled. 
Quick as lightnin’ Lindy turned and 
shot this at him: ‘Well, old maids are 
as useful in the world as wives that 
slave to lay up money for close-fisted 
schemers like you.’” This brought a 
short laugh from Jim Sterrett and a 
grunt from Henry Bond. “Soon as 
mother mentioned Lindy, before she 
said a word about her pitching into 
Mark, it come over me all at once that 
the woman I saw on Widow’s Way last 
night was Lindy. I'd forgot that lit- 
tle, sidling walk of hers, and, seeing 
the fire so soon afterwards, I clean for- 
got about the woman till this morn- 
ing.” 

There was a moment’s silence and 
then Ired spoke again. 

“Now, gentlemen, this suspicion 
forced itself into my head this morn- 
ing before I even heard the house had 
been fired. I don’t know what it’s 
worth, and I wish heartily I’d never 
thought of it.” 

“Well, boys, if you’re bound to prove 
that somebody fired that house, I wish 
you'd trot out some suspects besides 
women.” Jim Sterrett moved uneasily 
about, in dread of having to do an un- 
pleasant official duty. “’Pears to me 
if Mary Andrews had done it she’d 
have found kindling nearer home than 
this shed; an’ if Lindy had done it 
she’d never have been seen walking 
towards the house afterwards.” 

“Well, jest account for either one of 
‘em bein’ up and stirrin’ around at that 
time of night, will you?” Henry Bond 
Was getting impatient. : 

“Oh, the dickens! Ask me somethin’ 
easy,” said Jim. ‘How’s a man to ac- 
count for anything a woman does ?” 

A burst of laughter met this retort 
and when it died down Jim spoke again. 

“My wife tells me that old Mrs. Per- 
kins keeps Lindy going day an’ night 
lately, waitin’ on her, an’ the poor 
woman was likely jest out to get a 
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breath of air after bein’ shut in so 
close.” 

“Well, ma says Mrs. Andrews claims 
she was waitin’ up ‘cause she thought 
Mark would get in on Number Eight 
and want some supper.” 

“Guess the old tightwad wouldn’t 
buy a supper, if he was within a hun- 
dred miles o’ home,” said Jim Sterrett 
reflectively. 

“Fred,” said Henry Bond, resuming 
his impatient tone, “don’t you think 
Mrs. Andrews could have gone around 
by Mason’s barn and come into her 
place through the back yard?” 

“The woman I saw didn’t have time 
to get anywhere except to that old elm 
tree before I got to the corner.” Fred 
was firm. 

“Well, it'll have to be made clear 
that Mrs. Andrews didn’t fire that 
house before any money is paid over 
on that policy.” Henry Bond moved 
toward the doorway as he spoke. “It’s 
noon now, and Mark Andrews will get 
in on that two-o’clock train and raise 
the very devil if there’s any hitch in 
getting the money paid over.” 

At mention of the word “noon” the 
men began to move with Henry, for 
Clayburg eats its dinner promptly at 
midday, and few emergencies are excit- 
ing enough to postpone that meal. But 
with all the rumors of the morning to 
mull over, and with the speculative talk 
about what would happen when Mark 
arrived, it must be confessed that dinner 
on this day was eaten in such a state of 
excitement that indigestion threatened 
to become an epidemic by night. 

Both Mrs. Kane and Mrs. Bond had 
made an excuse to run in to see poor 
old paralytic Mrs. Perkins, and had 
come away aquiver with the news that 
Lindy seemed to have a burn on the 
forefinger of her right hand. There 
was scarcely a dinner table in the town 
which did not make scrapple out of 
some bit of hearsay, except the table 
of Mrs. Kane, who had succeeded in 
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getting Mary Andrews to eat dinner in 
her house, but had quite failed to make 
conversation on the subject of the fire 
or anything else. 

Between the dinner hour and two 
o’clock Henry Bond and Fred Miller 
walked together from the railway sta- 
tion up Widow’s Way to the scene of 
the fire for another discussion of their 
slim clews. They noticed Mary An- 
drews watching them from the kitchen 
window of Mrs. Kane’s house, and 
Henry swore softly under his breath. 

“This business makes me feel like a 
cut-throat and a coward and a darned 
fool all rolled into one,” said Henry, 
as they passed the Andrews place and 
turned down the street that led to his 
office. 

When the two men entered Henry’s 
office they found Jim Sterrett stalking 
around in it smoking a strong-smelling 
pipe. A few moments later the two- 
o'clock train whistled for the station 
and then for the crossing, and the three 
men exchanged glances without speak- 
ing. Henry began to busy himself with 
some neglected circulars that had come 
in the morning mail and Fred settled 
himself in mock comfort in a big chair 
beside the stove, while Jim continued to 
shift about the room, puffing his pipe. 
Only a few moments after the train had 
gone the door of the office opened with 
a swish, and each of the three men un- 
consciously braced himself to meet a 
difficulty. 

“Hello, boys!” sang out the nasal 
voice of Dave Thomas, a fellow towns- 
man and live-stock auctioneer, as he 
shoved his battered suit case into a cor- 
ner and threw his doubled-up raincoat 
over it. “Say, what’s the news in the 
old burg, anyhow? Hello, Fred! When 
did you get in?” 

“Hello, Dave,” said the men in a 
chorus of relief. And Fred saw his 


opportunity to be the first to give a piece 
of exciting news to the man who had 
the reputation of being always the first 
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to hear and put into circulation the 
news of the entire community. Mrs. 
Kane had often said: “I do like to 
talk to Dave Thomas, for he’s a regu- 
lar mine of information.” It was there- 
fore with a feeling akin to that of the 
cub reporter making a scoop over the 
seasoned newspaper man that Fred be- 
gan his story. 

“Got in last night, Dave, just in time 
to catch some sure-enough news and 
spread it.” Fred secretly gloried in the 
quick look of inquiry turned upon him 
by Dave, whose sharp red nose scented 
real news. 

“What's that?” he snapped. 

“Mysterious fire in town,” said 
Fred, by way of headlining his scoop, 
Then, with occasional aid from Henry 
and Jim, he laid out the story in full, 
including the more significant of the 
rumors current during the day. He 
was rewarded by Dave’s profound in- 
terest in every word of it, and by a 
number of leading questions that gave 
him every opportunity to make his tale 
complete in the smallest details, But 
his triumph was short-lived, for when 
he had finished the full account Dave 
slapped his hairy red hands on his cor- 
duroy-clad legs and his lean body shook 
with laughter. 

“You seem to think it’s funny,” said 
Fred, while Henry Bond showed his 
impatience at levity over anything so 
serious, and even Jim Sterrett felt 
called upon to use a mildly official tone 
in commenting on Dave’s unexpected 
mirth. 

“This is serious business, Dave, an’ 
no time for any of your kiddin’.” 

Another laugh from Dave greeted 
Jim’s admonition, and then the long, 
lean auctioneer set his big feet far apart 
and clapped a hand on either knee, and 
gathered all three of the men into the 
gaze of his narrowed eyes. 

“You bet your life it’s serious, fel- 
lows; and if you go on muddling it 
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you'll make it a darned sight more se- 
rious than it is.” 

“What do you know about it, I’d like 
to know?” said Henry Bond abruptly. 

“T know enough not to let myself in 
for a lot of hen chatter.” Dave’s tones 
deepened and only the kindly twinkle 
in his blue eyes kept his direct words 
from rousing anger. “A nice lot of 
gossips you are, with no more nose for 
real clews than a man with a cold in 
his head has got for smellin’ posies! 
Why on earth would poor old Mary An- 
drews burn the only decent roof she 
ever lived under from over her head? 
And why would Lindy Perkins be 
schemin’ against an old grouch she 
threw over thirty years ago? There’s 
got to be a motive for crime! Reckon 
you don’t know any man that’s got a 
good hard grudge against Mark? Well, 
I do—or did!” 

“What air you drivin’ at, anyhow, 
Dave?” Jim Sterrett was entirely puz- 
zled. 

“Gimme that telephone,” said Dave 
as he hunched his chair over in reach 
of Henry’s desk phone. “Just wait one 
minute, and I’ll give you some sure- 
enough news.” 

He hurriedly turned through the tele- 
phone directory and called a number 
on the Burtonville exchange. While 
waiting for his connection he made dis- 
jointed remarks to his silent audience. 

“T had a sale up near Burtonville 
yesterday. Stayed all night there. Had 
a glimpse of a fellow last night that 
would enjoy seeing Mark Andrews 
sizzle.” 

Then, speaking into the telephone, he 
motioned for continued silence on the 
part of the three men. 

“Hello, Burtonville? . . . Give 
me the railroad hospital . . . D, 
& L. L. Hospital? . . . Let me 
speak to Miss Morton, head nurse. 
Howdy do, Miss Nettie; this is 
Thomas. . . . Say, Miss 
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Nettie, can you gimme the name of that 
fellow that got all crimped up on the 
blind baggage of Number Eight last 





night? . ..  $No  name_ given? 
. . . But you recognize the man? 
a. . | thought so. .. .. He’s 


raving about what? That tells 
the whole story, Miss Nettie; you see, 
it’s this way: Last night, just after 
Number Eight went up, fire destroyed 
Mark Andrews’ house. . . . Yes, 
I thought all that happened when you 
were still at home. But don’t let me 
take your time. Thanks. 
Good-by.” 

Dave hung up the receiver with a 
quick click and wheeled his chair to 
face the men again. 

“Lay off a while from your sleuth 
job, boys, and give yourselves a gentle 
kick. I’ve located your criminal in the 
jaws of death. He’s Sam Brody, that 
got sent up to the pen two years for 
beating up Mark Andrews when Mark 
cut his wages for loafing. I got a 
glimpse of him in the railroad yards at 
Burtonville last night, but he dodged 
me. Miss Nettie says his clothes smelt 
of rancid kerosene, and he raves in 
delirium about reaching far enough un- 
der to get the blaze goin’ without its 
being seen. Clear as a June sky, boys.” 

Dave threw out his right hand in a 
gesture of careless ease and then 
pointed an emphatic forefinger alter- 
nately at the three men as he resumed 
his explanation. 

“Poor old Sam jumped that east- 


bound freight that takes the siding here 
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for Number Five to go east at eleven 
o’clock. He was waiting for it when 
I saw him, I guess. He lands here in 
the dark, and knowing John Wood’s 
mill, where he worked one whole win- 
ter, he hides in the shed till the train 
pulls out. Meantime, he spies the coal 
oil and cobs and makes use of ’em for 
kindling. See?” 

“And, by ginger!” Henry Bond broke 
in, “he put the kindling under the house 
through that hole in the underpinning, 
so’s nobody would see the blaze till it 
got a good start.” 

“Likely enough,” said Dave, quickly 
recapturing the floor. ‘Then he jumped 
the blind baggage of the train you got 
off of, Fred, and, according to Miss 
Nettie’s account, he’ll be sleeping in the 
potter’s field in a day or two.” Dave 
rose and reached for his suit case and 
coat. “And you'll be forkin’ over the 
amount of that policy to Dave Andrews, 
eh, Henry?” 

Though never fully verified, Dave’s 
version was practically the right one, 
and at Clayburg supper tables that eve- 
ning there was an abashed silence about 
the misleading rumors of the morn- 
ing. If Lindy Perkins and Mary An- 
drews noticed the unusual respect 
shown them after the excitement died 
down they never suspected that they 
owed Dave Thomas something for 
using his wet blanket on the tongues 
that were licking greedily about them, 
just as the flames had licked along the 
walls and roof of the house the night 
before. 


TONNE: 


CONVICT WANTS AUTOMOBILE LICENSE 


O that he may not be delayed in making use of his automobile when he leaves 
the penitentiary where he is serving a sentence, a convict has written to 

the secretary of New York State asking that an application blank for a license 
to operate the car be sent him promptly. The prison inmate stated that his 
automobile had not been run during his incarceration, but that he was eager to 
ride in it again, and would try to send the money required for the registry fee 
before he is set free. 
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JOHN SWEENEY, 
Former Inspector, CLD., New Scotland Yard 


T the age of eighteen John 
Sweeney had the ambition to 
become a member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, but 

even a strong recommendation from 
the grandson of the Liberator, Daniel 
O’Connell, failed to atone for Sweeney’s 
lack of inches, and the young Irishman 
decided to join the Metropolitan Police 
Force, with the intention of resigning 
as soon as he was tall enough for the 
Bs eG 

3ut he did not resign, although he 
had not long to wait before he was 
more than equal to the severe physical 
tests imposed upon candidates for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, for Sweeney 
found himself at home in the London 
police, and during the ensuing twenty- 
seven years, that is from 1876 to 1903, 
he never had the slightest cause to re- 
gret his change of mind. 

The son of an Irish farmer would 
have made an efficient and successful 
member of the R. I. C., but he never 
would have come into such close contact 
with kings and princes as to earn their 
gratitude and friendship had he gone 
back to Ireland as he originally had in- 
tended to do, and he would not now 
boast of the possession of a large and 


valuable collection of souvenirs pre- 


sented by reigning monarchs and their 
immediate relatives. 

Having served his apprenticeship in 
uniform Sweeney was transferred to 
Scotland Yard in 1884. It was at a 
very critical period for all the states 
of the realm. The “Yard” was begin- 
ning to show the results of the reforms 
instituted after the prosecution of the 
detectives in 1877. It now teemed with 
clever and resourceful young men, who 
were all destined to achieve fame. 

In 1884 the superintendent of the 
Criminal Investigation Department was 
Mr. Williamson, and among those on 
his staff were Swanson, Kane, Froest, 
Dew, Sexton, Melville, and Sweeney. 
They all were able men, and competition 
was keen; but the unsettled state of 
affairs provided them with plenty of 
opportunities, 

The anarchists of Europe had inau- 
gurated a period of intense activity ; the 
Irish-American Fenians were on the 
warpath, and, as is always the case at 
such less notorious, if almost 
equally dangerous criminals, thought 
they would take advantage of the over- 
worked police and attempt to carry out 
daring and desperate enterprises. 

Very soon the young Irish detective 
had a taste of the quality of the anarch- 
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ist community. Shortly after he had 
begun his probation at Scotland Yard 
he was engaged upon drawing up a re- 
port. He devoted himslf to it without 
thinking of anything else, but at last it 
satisfied the high standard he always 
has set himself, and, no doubt thankful 
that the task was finished, he left the 
office where he had been alone for some 
time. Fifteen minutes later that office 
was wrecked, and the very desk at 
which he sat was blown to pieces by a 
charge of dynamite. 

The criminals never were brought to 
account for this outrage; but several 
months later, when two men were sent 
to penal servitude for life for attempt- 
ing to blow up the Tower of London, 
the C. I. D. was certain that the mis- 
creants were accounted for. 

Sweeney’s first important piece of 
work in connection with the anarchists’ 
attempts to create a reign of terror 
arose out of the “London Bridge 
Affair.” 

It was about six months after the 
attack on the headquarters of the de- 
tective force that an explosion occurred 
at the southwest end of London Bridge. 
A huge hole was made in one of the 
buttresses of the bridge, but that was 
the only damage. 

The extraordinary thing was that not 
a sign could be seen of the person or 
persons responsible for the explosion, 
although it was obvious that it had been 
done from a boat. Now, a boat cannot 
make off like a race horse or a motor 
car. Yet it had disappeared, and that 
within a few seconds, for there were 
numerous spectators on the scene as 
soon as the loud report was heard, and 
they saw neither boat nor men in the 
river. 

Scotland Yard quickly formed its 
own theory, but the official detective 
cannot afford to trust to theories alone, 
however brilliant. Nothing could be 
risked, and so the Yard went through 
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its own directory of anarchists and dy- 
namiters with a view to testing it The 
process resulted in the discovery of two 
names whose owners were unaccounted 
for. These were Lamasney and John 
Fleming, members of a secret political 
society which approved of literally 
blowing up their opponents. From the 
moment of the London Bridge explo- 
sion they had disappeared. 

Four years went by, during which 
numerous reports of the movements of 
the two men reached Scotland Yard. 
All of them were investigated without 
leading to results, but after a time of 
comparative quiet a resident in Ber- 
mondsey informed the police that he 
actually had seen Fleming in the city of 
London. 

The superintendent of the C. I. D. 
ordered Sweeney to spend several hours 
daily in the informer’s company. To- 
gether they visited public houses, 
wharves, markets, and slums, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of Fleming. Of 
course, they became very friendly. John 
Sweeney is of the genial, at-home-any- 
where type of man. He could make 
an interesting companion for a dock 
laborer one day and mingle with royalty 
the next, and thoroughly enjoy himself 
on both occasions. 

The informer liked the detective and 
quickly introduced him to his relatives. 
Discreet inquiries convinced Sweeney 
that his friend was not inexperienced in 
the art of Ananias, and thenceforward 
he treated him accordingly. Without 
arousing suspicion he managed to ex- 
tract from the fellow the address of 
Fleming’s sister. 

Her home was in Southwark, and 
Sweeney, before calling on her, had a 
few visiting cards printed bearing Flem- 
ing’s name. One of these he crumpled 
to make it appear old, and then, pre- 
senting himself at the house in south 
London, he explained that he had been 
a friend of Fleming’s, who had given 
him the card and had told him to call 
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at his sister’s address should ever he 
wish to communicate with him. 

The woman, as soon as she heard 
Sweeney’s statement, collapsed in a 
flood of tears and sobbed out: “You'll 
never see him again. That’s his coat 


hanging behind the door, and his box 
I’m sure you'll never see 


is upstairs. 
him again.” 

A few tactful questions and Sweeney 
went away. Next day two detectives 
examined the box belonging to the wo- 
man’s brother, and in it were found 
documents which proved to the satis- 
faction of the police that Lamasney 
and Fleming were the two men who 
dynamited London Bridge from a boat. 
But the explosion had recoiled on them- 
selves, for they had been blown to 
pieces by it. 

The life of a detective is a very 
varied one—so varied, indeed, that after 
a time he scarcely notices its numerous 
changes. Sweeney has ridden on the 
top of an omnibus with an arnachist 
who was carrying a bomb with the in- 
tention of destroying the Stock Ex- 
change, and he has walked alongside 
of kings and emperors. 

When the Yard was asked for a man 
of tact and appearance to watch over 
royalty, John Sweeney was selected. 
They soon realized that he was a man 
of the world, a man of tact, and a man 
who never permitted himself to be per- 
turbed. Royalty has to be shadowed, 
but the shadowing must be done very 
quietly. 

Once when staying at Cowes, Queen 
Victoria had a very nerve-racking ex- 
perience. A German of the name of 
Schar, who fancied that he had been 
badly treated in a matter of compensa- 
tion for premises ordered to be demol- 
ished by the London County Council, 
decided to draw the attention of her 
majesty to his grievance. He drew up 
a statement of his case and went down 
to Cowes with it, but for a few days he 
could not get anywhere near the queen. 


Sweeney was on the alert and al- 
lowed no unauthorized person to ap- 
proach the royal presence. This exas- 
perated Schar, who was resolved not 
to return to London without achieving 
his object. By some means or another, 
he swore, the queen must be made 
aware of his existence. 

He was walking along a road between 
Newport and Osborne when he saw the 
royol carriage approaching. The sud- 
den opportunity excited him to a state 
of frenzy, and as the carriage passed 
him he leaned forward and flung his 
letter at the queen, just missing strik- 
ing her in the face with it. 

Naturally the royal party was greatly 
alarmed. The fellow’s act looked like 
that of a bomb thrower, and for a mo- 
ment or two it seemed as though Queen 
Victoria was a victim of an insane an- 
archist, The coachman whipped up the 
horses and drove at a quicker pace, 
leaving Schar in the middle of the road, 
gesticulating wildly. 

Sweeney instantly was ordered to 
find out all about the man who had 
taken this unusual course to attract 
attention to an alleged grievance, and 
it was an easy matter for the detective 
to locate him. 

Wiith his knowledge of mankind 
Sweeney soon saw that Schar was just 
a dangerous fool, and that there was no 
need to create a state of panic out of 
the incident. He had observed Schar 
on his arrival in Cowes, and now he 
questioned him unaggressively and 
tactfully, and satisfied himself that the 
German never had intended to injure 
the queen. Scotland Yard was notified, 
and inquiries began to be made in Lon- 
don. 

Queen Victoria, with characteristic 
generosity, not only read the petition, 
but gave Schar his fare back to London, 
It would not have done to have granted 
his request. That would simply have 
paved the way to Cowes or wherever 
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her majesty happened to be staying 
for every person with a grievance, 

There was another affair at Cowes, 
but this concerned the then Prince of 
Wales, afterward King Edward VII. 
Sweeney was first made aware of an 
alleged anarchist’s existence by a rumor 
to the effect that an odd-looking indi- 
vidual had been heard making inquiries 
about the prince. Then he was told that 
the stranger, meeting her majesty ac- 
cidentally when she was out driving in 
her pony chaise, had shouted at Queen 
Victoria that she should abdicate. 

While not serious in itself, this last 
incident suggested danger, and Sweeney 
immediately went after him. 

He found his quarry bargaining with 
a boatman to take him to the princes’ 
yacht, and the detective was only just 
in time to prevent the fellow from hir- 
ing the boat. 

By a trick he claimed the boatman’s 
services, and he also managed to let the 
other men know that they must not take 
the stranger out to any of the yachts. 

Te a man of Sweeney’s personality it 
is the easiest thing in the world to make 
anybody’s acquaintance. He can attract 
any one he wishes, and in this particular 
instance, although he had just thwarted 
the stranger’s ambitions, he quickly be- 
came on friendly terms with him. 

Having ascertained where he was 
stopping, Sweeney took the liberty of 
calling at the hotel and examining his 
baggage. It proved to be perfectly 
harmless, and so the eccentric person 
was allowed to leave for London, but 
he was never out of sight of a detective 
except when in the train on the way to 
the metropolis. 

At the terminus he was shadowed by 
special emissaries from the Yard, for 
Sweeney had discovered that his object 
had been to personally chastise the 
Prince of Wales, although he had no 
grievance whatever against the heir to 
the throne. 

When the fellow eventually went to 


his home in Devonshire he was deemed 
to be incapable of injuring either queen 
or prince, and when a little later he was 
certified as insane and committed to a 
lunatic asylum, Sweeney’s original opin- 
ion was confirmed. 

With no other royalty was Sweeney 
brought more in contact than with the 
Empress Frederick, of Germany. She 
loved to visit England and Scotland, 
and wander about amid the old famil- 
iar scenes of her happy girlhood. There 
she became an English princess once 
more. 

Her majesty was guarded by Swee- 
ney during her last visit to England, 
and for three months the detective went 
with her everywhere. They visited 
museums, art galleries, and similiar in- 
stitutions, and no one suspected the 
identity of the lady in black. 

The detective’s work was consider- 
ably lightened by the kindness and con- 
sideration shown to him by the empress. 
On one occasion she sent him home to 
spend Chrismas with his family, as she 
had heard that he had several children. 
Similar acts endeared her to all who 
came into her life, for she never forgot 
those who worked for her. 

Empress Frederick was a keen stu- 
dent of the arts, being greatly interested 
in the antique. She would go anywhere 
to see something unique in the shape 
of pictures or statuary, and when the 
then keeper of her majesty’s—Queen 
Victoria’s—pictures suggested a visit to 
a certain house in Bloomsbury which 
was packed with valuable curios, she 
became enthusiastic. 

Inspector Sweeney had, of course, to 
be notified of the proposed excursion, 
and he was in the vicinity during the 
whole of the time the tenant of the 
house was exhibiting his collection to 
her majesty. Only a detective with a 
keen sense of humor could have tol- 
erated the whole proceedings, for the 
owner of the curios was a notorious 
anarchist. 
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The royal lady did not know this, 
and neither did her escort; but it was 
a fact that the collector and dealer often 
has been shadowed by Sweeney himself 
when foreign royalties were visiting 
England. 

Being possessed of money, the an- 
archist naturally was an important per- 
sonage in the councils of the terrorists. 
And now there was witnessed the spec- 
tacle of the anarchist entertaining the 
empress and not knowing who she 
was. 

What would have happened had he 
discovered the truth? Well, Inspector 
Sweeney knows the little weakness and 
vanities of human beings, and he was 
of opinoin that the anarchist would 
not have been less polite to the distin- 
guished visitor. 

But despite his courteous reception 
of her majesty the authorities were not 
inclined to wipe everything off the slate, 
and when the anarchist in question ap- 
plied for naturalization it was Inspector 
Sweeney who raked up the unlovely 
past and spoiled the fellow’s chances 
to such an extent that the government 
declined to add him to his majesty’s 
subjects. 

The apparantly meek and mild col- 
lector who swore that he lived only for 
art and for nothing else had had some 
very disagreeable experiences on the 
Continent, which had resulted in more 
than one trial for inciting to anarchy. 
The detective who had watched the 
house in Bedford Spuare during the 
visit of the Empress Frederick was well 
acquainted with the anarchist’s activi- 
ties, and when Mr. Sweeney published 
his fascinating story of his connection 
with Scotland Yard his “old friend the 
enemy” bobbed up again, this time with 
an action for libel. He objected to 
being called an anarchist and other 
things, declaring that there was an an- 
archist of the same Christian and sur- 
name, but that it was his brother and 
not himself, 
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It was an odd state of affairs—two 
brothers with exactly the same names 
—but the “brother” was never produced 
or evidence of his existence forthcom- 
ing, and the jury stopped the case, 
awarding the plaintiff one farthing dam- 
ages and ordering him to pay the costs 
of the action. 

These costs amounted to over ‘three 
thousand pounds, and in the event of 
Mr. Sweeney having to pay his own he 
would have been ruined. Fortunately 
for British ideals of fair play, an officer 
who had spent twenty-seven years de- 
fending the public was not called upon 
to suffer financial ruin because he fear- 
lessly did his duty. 

Madame Tussaud’s exhibition is, per- 
haps, best remembered by its famous 
“Chamber of Horrors,” and it is inter- 
esting to recall that on one occasion at 
least the proprietors were very near to 
being in a position to make an addition 
to their “model” murderers in the per- 
son of a would-be slayer of the head 
of the firm itself, 

The case arose out of the dismissal 
of an old man who had been for forty 
years in the service of Tussaud’s, being 
engaged in affixing the hair to the mod- 
els, a more difficult art than the un- 
initiated imagine. The dismissed em- 
ployee assured himself that if he could 
kill Mr. John Tussaud the other mem- 
bers of the family would immediately 
reinstate him, as he would then become 
indispensable. 

It was in many respects a pathetic 
affair, for the criminal was over eighty, 
and there can be no doubt that his sud- 
den dismissal meant starvation. But 
old as he was, he could plan a murder 
which, if it had succeeded, would have 
been one of the most diabolical on 
record, 

He packed a small box with gun- 
powder, and so arranged the lid that 
when it was opened a terrific explosion 
would ensue, killing anybody near it. 
This he addressed to Mr. Tussaud, who 
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duly received it unopened into his 
hands. 

But Mr. Tussaud was rendered sus- 
picious by the weight of the box, and he 
did not open it until two police officers 
came at his bidding. Then all three 
carefully exposed the contents to view, 
raising the lid so gently that no explo- 
sion occurred. 

John Sweeney was intrusted with the 
task of discovering who had sent the 
box and where the would-be murderer 
was hiding. From the beginning he 
suspected the discharged employee, but 
the latter had concealed his tracks by 
several moves. 

Sweeney tracked the man to a house 
in Shepherd’s Bush, but arrived a few 
hours after the old man had gone away 
with his daughter. However, while they 
were examining the premises a little 
girl came and took away a small parcel 
from the kitchen. Sweeney followed 
her, and presently when an old man 
came up to the child and claimed the 
parcel the detective addressed him by 
his real name, and arrested him. 

He was tried and convicted, but as 
the prosecutor pleaded for leniency his 
sentence was twelve months’ imprison- 
ment—the slightest ever awarded for 
such a serious offense. 

The Tamworth bomb case is best re- 
membered as a joke which proved any- 
thing but a joke to its perpetrators. 
The whole affair began with a great 
sensation. It was rumored that a score 
of public men simultaneously had re- 
ceived bombs by mail, and that by the 
merest chance a series of terrible ca- 
lamities had been averted. The bombs 
contained gunpowder and were ready 
to explode when handled; indeed, one 
of them had exploded in the baggage 





‘ car of the train that was taking it to 


London. 

Scotland Yard had the matter in hand 
at once, and among the officers detailed 
for the case was Inspector Sweeney. 
It was easy enough to trace the bombs 
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to Tamworth, from where they had 
been dispatched to London, and to ar- 
rest there two young men and charge 
them with the offense. 

Their trial caused great excitement, 
and everybody was on the qui vive for 
startling revelations of the new an- 
archist movement in Britain. Inspector 
Sweeney and another officer were pres- 
ent as representing Scotland Yard, and 
the courtroom was packed with an eager 
and excited throng. 

But instead of a couple of desperate 
anarchists the accused proved to be 
merely young men with the not uncom- 
mon failing of trying to earn money too 
easily. They were not desperadoes, but 
just ambitious youths who had con- 
trived this startling scheme to win a 
prize of two hundred and fifty pounds 
offered by a weekly periodical to the 
reader who would advertise it in the 
most original manner. 

The accused had argued that if, say, 
a cabinet minister or a lord mayor made 
his acquaintance with the enterprising 
periodical simultaneously with a bomb 
of a not too dangerous pattern, he 
would remember that introduction for 
the rest of his life. They were not far 
out when they thought that, but unfor- 
tunately for themselves they forgot that 
they were offending against the law, 
and that they might easily have seri- 
ously injured, if not slain, some of the 
persons whom they embarrassed with 
their attentions. 

Luckily they escaped with a fine, and 
the only satisfaction they had was that 
for several weeks they filled the papers 
and were the star attractions at one of 
the most curious trials ever known. 

It is a long way now to the days of 
the South African War, but the promi- 
nence which that campaign earned for 
the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain also 
earned for him the attentions of the an- 
archists and the political discontents. 
One of the latter, Herman Jung, did his 
best to find some one who would as- 

















sassinate Mr. Chamberlain, and he of- 
fered ten pounds to anybody who would 
undertake the commission. 

That sum was not much for the risks 
and inconveniences of committing a 
murder, but Jung was only a cobbler, 
and his estimate of the buying powers 
of money seemed justified when Martial 
Fougeron came along and offered to kill 
the then colonial secretary. 

A dispute was raised over the exact 
sum to be paid, and the plotters passed 
from plotting to fighting one another. 

Fougeron, losing control of himself, 
stabbed the tempter, and when the body 
was discovered Inspector Sweeney was 
intrusted with the duty of seeing that 
the murderer came to trial. He made 
exhaustive inquiries, and, besides gath- 
ering much of the evidence which went 
to secure Fougeron’s conviction and 
execution, he was able to investigate the 
evils of the system which encouraged 
foreign criminals to make England their 
home, 

Mr. Sweeney took up golf to facilitate 
his “shadowing” of Mr. Balfour in the 
days when it was necessary to protect 
the great statesman from his enemies. 
He had to follow him round the golf 
course, and the best disguise was to turn 
golfer. This was comparatively easy 
to a man in the prime of life and in 
first-rate condition. 

In his early years the detective had 
been something of a hurler in Ireland, 
and hurling is akin to hockey, only it 
is more exciting. So Sweeney found 
that he had the golfer’s “drive” without 
having to trouble to acquire it, and on 
the links at Berwick and elsewhere he 
demonstrated his skill while never for- 
getting his duty toward the tall, wil- 
lowy form of the statesman he was there 
to protect. 

But Mr. Balfour was not always as- 
sociated with pleasant outings and a 
bag of golf sticks. There was an inci- 
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dent in London which might have re- 
sulted in serious injury for all involved. 

It happened that Mr. Balfour came 
up from the country for a cabinet 
council, and, of course, Inspector 
Sweeney journeyed with him. The 
statesman had his own brougham to 
convey him from the station, but the 
detective had to get his baggage and 
find a hansom—it was before motor 
cars came in—and hasten after the 
cabinet minister. This gave the latter 
several minutes’ start, and it was neces- 
sary for the detective to catch him up 
so that the hansom might keep the 
brougham in view. But something 
frightened the horse attached to the 
hansom, and it bolted. Had not Mr. 
Sweeney shouted a warning that caused 
the driver of the brougham to swerve on 
one side the hansom would have 
smashed into it. As it was, the horse, 
after a mad career, dashed into some 
railings and sent the detective sprawling 
amid the wreckase of the cab. Fortu- 
nately he was not hurt, but the driver 
of the cab died as a result of his in- 
juries. 

Mr. Sweeney had much experience 
of those stormy times when Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament were arrested and 
sent to prison. He has acted as their 
escort from London to Dublin, and he 
has been engaged upon many confiden- 
tial missions which had for their object 
the stamping out of treason in promi- 
nent quarters. 

He arrested Doctor Krause, the 
former governor of Johannesburg and 
the man who handed over the keys of 
that city to the late Lord Roberts dur- 
ing the South African War. Krause 
was eventually sentenced to two years 
for inciting to murder. 

To-day Mr. Sweeney is a private in- 
quiry agent, and as he has hardly passed 
his sixtieth year, he has a great deal of 
activity ahead of him. 
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Author of ‘‘His Own Shins,’’ etc. 


HEY found Tom Conroy 

with his skull broken and 

several knife wounds in his 

body. There were but two 
facts in connection with the case which 
the police could determine with any 
degree of accuracy. 

One was the time. Tom’s landlady 
heard him enter his hall bedroom at 
about nine o’clock. A short while 
afterward she heard voices, but she 
couldn’t hear what was said until Tom 
shouted: “You shut your mouth 
about my woman, or, by Heaven, I'll 
——” There followed sounds of a 
struggle. 

Instead of investigating at once, the 
landlady lost her wits and locked her- 
self in her kitchen. But her husband 
came home a short while later, and, 
on hearing her story, he went into 
Tom’s room, He found the dead body. 
That was at nine-thirty. 

The other fact accepted by the po- 
lice was that Tom had been killed by 
two men. They had nothing definite 
to prove this, except that it seemed 
unlikely that the same man who had 
crushed Tom’s skull with a_ blunt 
weapon had also stabbed him. 

No clews of any kind were to be 
found; no weapons, no footprints, no 
finger prints. None of the other house 
tenants had seen any one enter or leave 
Tom’s room. And yet, immediately 
upon viewing the body, Chief of Detec- 
tives Holman was morally certain he 
could name the murderers. 

The job bore the trademarks of 
Hefty Eller and Sam Caren. The for- 


mer came by his nickname because of 
his efficiency in swinging a lead pipe 
in free-for-alls, And Sam Caren had 
once served time for stabbing a man. 

And there was a connecting link. 
Holman learned that Tom recently had 
been earning a respectable living driv- 
ing his own taxi. But Holman also 
knew that Tom had paid frequent vis- 
its to Payton’s dance hall, over which 
kingdom Sam and Hefty ruled. 

Holman was so sure of himself that 
he let his conviction get the better of 
his good judgment. He had Hefty 
and Sam taken into custody. 


But the case against them quickly 


collapsed. On the evening of Tom’s 
murder a shirt-waist dance had been 
held at Payton’s. Some twenty or 
thirty men and women came forward 
and swore that Caren and Eller had 
been in Payton’s dance hall continu- 
ously from eight o’clock till past mid- 
night, 

Chief Holman was satisfied that the 
statements of these people were per- 
jured, but he could produce no one who 
had seen Hefty or Sam in Tom’s room; 
he couldn’t even produce any one who 
could swear that Hefty and Sam had 
not been at the dance. In view of these 
circumstances, holding the prisoners 
for the grand jury would have been 
foolish. Hefty and Sam were re- 
leased. 

But Holman never for a moment 
doubted that he had arrested the right 
men. 

No one claimed Tom Conroy’s body, 
so it was removed to the morgue. 
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After it lay there three days, a girl 
called and left two hundred dollars, 
which were to be used in having the 
dead body cremated. 

The incident was reported to the 
police. The girl had left her name and 
address, merely requesting the author- 
ities to keep her interest in the case 
out of the newspapers. Her request 
was honored. 

The chief had no trouble finding her. 
She lived with her aunt in a flat up- 
town, and Holman reached her house 
within an hour of the time he had 
learned of her interest in the case. 

He found the girl alone in her home. 
He introduced himself and then asked, 
“You are Miss Margaret Blaine?” 

"a" 

“Tom Conroy’s girl?” 

She smiled. “Yes,” 


“wn” 


“Surprised ?” 


Well, he was. So this was the per- 
son Tom had referred to when he had 
shouted his last sentence—‘You keep 
your mouth shut about my woman, 
or, by Heaven, I'll és 

In his imagination Holman had pic- 
tured Tom’s “woman” as possessing 
the qualities common to the demi- 
monde type. But this girl’s blue eyes 
were clear; there was a country-red on 
her cheeks; her clothes were neither 
coarse nor vulgar in cut, and there was 
no crack in her voice. 

To hide his momentary embarrass- 
ment Holman disregarded her question 
and asked: “I suppose you’ve followed 
the newspaper accounts of the case 
and know po 

“I know that the police had Tom’s 
murderers and let them go again.” 

“T’ll be frank with you, Miss Blaine. 
In my own mind there isn’t the slight- 
est doubt that Sam Caren and Hefty 
Eller are guilty. But that alibi of 
theirs ig 

“But no jury would believe what 


those people say,” interrupted Miss 
Blaine. 

“The jury would have to believe 
them, especially since I can’t produce 
any witnesses to the contrary. What 
I’m after are new facts. Can you ss 

“No. I can’t add anything to what 
has been published in the papers.” 

“Nevertheless, you, too, are con- 
vinced that I had the guilty parties. 
Why?” 

“Because Eller and Caren were 
Tom’s only enemies and 7 

“They quarrel over you?” 

“No. Neither of them has ever seen 
me. Tom always avoided them when 
I was with him. It’s this way. Up to 
a few months ago Tom was—one of 
them. Then ig 

“You uplifted him?” 

“He didn’t need uplifting,” the girl 
flashed back. ‘He merely needed some 
one to put the situation to him straight 
—and sympathetically. Then he quit. 
And that’s what made Eller and Caren 
mad. They called him a welsher and 
a stool pigeon. They teased and 
goaded him, but Tom stood his ground. 
He told them he was going to be—to 
be married soon and that he was 
through with them. That only made 
matters worse. Once they knew a 
woman had entered Tom’s life, they 
became all the more sarcastic. They 
called him a skirt-trailer and ss 

Miss Blaine paused, and in a mo- 
ment asked: “But where does all this 
get us? Tom’s gone. And his mur- 
derers have an alibi.” 

Chief Holmar shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He had no other answer. 

Suddenly the girl’s calm left her. 
“They took him from me, and I wanted 
him. I had him! When Tom had 
earned enough money honestly we were 
to go to Sunset, where I come from, 
and buy a farm. We were going to 
be happy. Happy—and _ straight— 
Tom and I. And now he’s gone. But 


” 
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I'll get them for it! I’ll get them both! 
And I'll get them right!” 

“Easy, girl.” The chief laid a hand 
on her shoulder. “Don’t do anything 
silly. You wouldn’t mix well with that 
bunch. You belong in Sunset.” 

Miss Blaine bit her lips till she had 
herself under control again. “Yes, I 
guess you're right. Perhaps it would 
be best if I went back to Sunset.” 

But the peculiar manner in which she 
accented the word “perhaps” escaped 
Holman. 

The last hope of the police was thug 
dissipated. Holman had learned noth- 
ing of great importance from his inter- 
view with Miss Blaine. 

At some time or other in almost every 
detective’s career he finds himself in 
such a situation as this. He has no 
personal doubt as to the identity of the 
guilty party or parties, but a maze of 
circumstances conspires to defeat him. 

Holman tried hard. But as time 
passed he realized that it was becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to find any one 
who could discredit the testimony of 
the persons who gave Hefty and Sam 
their alibi. Other cases claimed Hol- 
man’s attention. After three months 
the Conroy affair, so far as active work 
on the part of the police was concerned, 
was a dead issue. 

If Holman had stuck to the job a 
while longer he would have noticed that 
the gang at Payton’s dance hall had 
acquired a new and very popular 
member. 

Peggy Blaine instinctively rebelled 
against the vulgarity of dress, speech, 
and mannerism she was compelled to 
affect in order to mix with the patrons 
at Payton’s. But she was filled with 
a desire for revenge, and this desire 
set all personal considerations at 
nought. 

A young girl with blue eyes that are 
clear and a country-red complexion 
has little trouble becoming acquainted 
at a shirt-waist dance. To be sure, in 
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the beginning, Sam and Hefty had 
given orders that the crowd “lay off” 
her a while. Members of Sam and 
Hefty’s “profession” are by nature 
suspicious. 

But Peggy was a good actress. Her 
behavior so obviously stamped her as 
one of the “toil-not-nor-spin” tribe. 
An official “O. K.” from Sam and 
Hefty was soon forthcoming. And, 
once accepted, Peggy’s conquests of the 
male of the species were rapid. 

She concentrated on Sam and Hefty 
—and they were mighty willing vic- 
tims. And when two men with pug- 
nacious disposition take a fancy to the 
same girl, they stop being friends. 

Peggy aggravated matters by being 
annoyingly impartial and generous to 
both of them. As their enmity in- 
creased, so did the intensity with which 
they wooed her. 

It was part of the girl’s plan to en- 
courage the belief that she was thor- 
oughly bad. This was a difficult pose 
for her to assume. But hatred is a 
powerful stimulant. 

As to Mr. Caren and Mr. Eller— 
well, it is common knowledge that a 
bad girl is easier to “shake” than a good 
girl. Consequently neither Sam nor 
Hefty assumed a skeptical attitude to- 
ward Peggy's stories of her past wild 
life. If she was bad, well and good. 

Sam Caren was the first to become 
altogether satisfied that Peggy was an 
old hand at thieving. So one night, in 
Peggy’s home, he agreed to go in on a 
little job she outlined for him. And 
take it from Sam, the job was a 
“beaut, a cinch, a dream, and a dead- 
sure thing.” 

They agreed to discuss it further on 
Friday night at Payton’s. But when 
Friday came Peggy gave all her dances 
and attentions to Hefty—which pro- 
voked Mr. Sam Caren to exchange a 
few inelegant remarks with his for- 
mer bosom friend, Mr. Hefty Eller. 

However, Mr. Caren’s anger abated 
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somewhat when Peggy secretly slipped 
bim a note which read: 
Don’t get sore, Sam. I can’t shake thi 
boob. Call at my house to-morrow morning 
at nine. We'll be alone. Pecey. 
Hefty Eller escorted Peggy home. 
“Y’ certainly got a_ swell 
Peg,” said Hefty as they entered her 
apartment. 
“Think so?” 
As has already 
flat in which Pe 
her aunt, who was away visiting < 
time. But of course Peggy had 
off the place as her own. 
Sit down, and I'll warm up 
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“Will you have another cup of cof- 
fee?” asked Peggy. 

“Er—yes, Say, are you referring to 
Stock, the steel man—him wot’s nick- 
1amed ‘The Flash,’ and him wot’s try- 
ng to make all society sweils look like 
vikers ?” 

“That’s him, Hefty. 

As she poured out his second cup 
of coffee he uinting 
that Lionel Stock is one of your rea- 
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got fresh, ’n’, y’ know, I don’t take 
sass from no one. Sam and me let 
him have it.” He lit a cigarette and 
then added: “It’s orful the way some 
wimmin interfere with a bloke.” 

“Yes—it is the very blazes—ain’t it ?” 

“I say, what’s up?” 

Of a sudden the girl’s face had be- 
come a deep red. She held one hand 
over her mouth and emitted strange, 
inarticulate sounds, as though she were 
being strangled. “I—I—get ca-ca- 
coughing spells like this sometimes. In 
—in a minute J’ll be all right.” 

That minute was the tongest in Peg- 
gy’s life. She wanted to scream; she 
wanted to throw herself, clawing and 
scratching, at Hefty. But she con- 
quered her impulses and proceeded 
along her determined line of action. 

“I don’t blame the chauffeur for 
backing out of that idiotic scheme,” she 
began; “he 

“Well, if you know a better way to 
get Stock,” interrupted Hefty, “‘let’s 
have it.” 

“How do I know I can trust you?” 

Hefty was hurt. “Me? Not trust 
me ?” 

Peggy seemed to be thinking it over; 
then: “You’ve been in the Wilton Ho- 
tel ?” 

“T’ve been in every big hotel in the 
city.” - 

“Then you know that any one. can 
enter and leave the place unnoticed. 
Here’s the idea: Stock rooms on the 
sixth floor, suite six-ten. He has no 
servants of any kind. His jewelry is, 
of course, kept in the hotel vaults on 
the first floor. Before Stock goes out 
nights he gets such pieces as he wants 
to wear. Then after he gets back home 
he phones downstairs and they send up 
Donohue, the house detective, who 
takes Stock’s jewels back to the vaults 
again.” 

“i see. 
hue——” 

“Nonsense. 


Your plan is to nail Dono- 


You couldn’t possibly 


tackle any one in the corridors or ele- 
vators of the Wilton.” 

“I’m stuck.” 

“The time to get Stock’s jewelry is 
just after he enters his suite and be- 
fore he has phoned downstairs.” 

“You mean I’m to follow Stock into 
his P 

“No. You’re to be in Stock’s suite 
when he gets home. Let me explain. 
When Stock enters his suite from the 
hotel corridor he steps into a long, nar- 
row vestibule. He walks along this 
vestibule about six feet, then turns into 
the living room at the right. On the 
left wail of the living room is an elec- 
tric switch button. And that moment 
—the one moment of darkness just 
after Stock has entered and just before 
he has pressed the electric-light button 
—that is the moment. See it?” 

Hefty nodded. 

“Of course,” said Peggy, “the suc- 
cess of the scheme depends entirely 
upon your ability to get Stock with the 
—er—first blow. If F 

“That’s the easiest part. I a 

“No, it isn’t. Stock is always armed; 
he’s a strong man and always on the 
alert. The attack must catch him abso- 
lutely unawares. If he has any chance 
to struggle you’re a goner. And you'll 
have to work in complete darkness, for 
Stock naturally will become suspicious 
if there’s a light in his suite when he 
gets home. If he can give a single 
yell—a_ single ai 

“Stop bothering your head about that 
part of it. The question is, how do I 
get into - rooms ?” 

“T took a wax impression of his lock 
and had a hon made after it.” 

“When do we work ?”’—anxiously. 

“To-morrow night would be a good 
time. Stock’s going to the opening of 
the ‘Frolics.’ I know that because I 
heard the ticket agency call up the the- 
ater, at Stock’s request, and reserve 
a seat for him. And you know how 
Stock dresses for an opening night. 
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“We tackle Stock to-night,” said 
Peggy. 

“To-night ?” 

“Seared? lf so, maybe Heity 

“Hefty nothing! I’m doin’ this.’ 

“Then suppose we rehearse the de- 
tails. I want to be sure——” 

“T got ’em all down pat like the al- 
phabet. I reach the Wilton at eleven- 
fifteen. I enter the building on the 
south side. I take the elevator to the 
sixth floor. I go into Stock’s suite and 
wait just inside his living room till he 
comes. When he reaches for the elec- 
tric push button, I get him, First 
crack. You'll be in the corridor, sixth 
floor, and put me wise in case every- 
thing ain’t just right. You’re sure 
Stock’s going out to-night ?” 

“T heard him reserve tickets for the 
‘Frolics’ through the hotel agency.” 

“Fine. How about the key?” 

Peggy drew one out of her purse 
and handed it to Sam. “T’ll fit the 
lock,” she said. “By the way, what’ll 
you use—I mean, on Stock ?” 

“A knife. Long and two-edged. 
Surest way and easiest, if you know 
how and where to stick it. Say, won’t 
that boob Hefty be sore when he hears 
about this?” 

“Won't he?” said Peg. 


> 


At eight o’clock that night Peggy 
saw Mr. Lionel Stock, dressed for a 
first night, leave his rooms on the sixth 
floor of the Wilton. 

She was in the sixth-floor corridor 
again at eleven o’clock—she got there 
just in time to meet Hefty, who came 
walking down from the eighth floor. 

“Everything’s all right,” she assured 
him. “Stock went out, wearing his 
diamond eagle among other things, and 
he ain’t back yet. And here’s one thing 
I forgot to tell you last night: You 
must lock his door again after you’re 
inside, because he’ll suspect something 
if he finds his door open.” 

“Of course.” 
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“Stay in the living room to the right 
of the vestibule. And be sure you——” 
“Don’t worry about that part of it.” 

“Remember, no lights.” 

“T haven’t brought my pocket flash,” 

“ Got your lead pipe handy ?” 

He withdrew it partly from his in- 
side coat pocket. 

“Now get it straight. Two taps on 
the door means danger. Three taps 
means Stock is coming alone and the 
coast is clear.” 

“I got it. Three taps is my cue.” 

Hefty let himself into Stock’s suite 
and locked the door after him, In the 
dark he groped his way along the ves- 
tibule and into the living room to the 
right. Just inside the living-room door 
and near the push button he took up his 
position and waited. 

In the south corridor at eleven-fif- 
teen, Peggy saw Sam Caren step off 
the elevator. She walked into the west 
corridor and tapped three times on the 
door to Stock’s suite. Then she turned 
to meet Sam. 

“Stock went out wearing his dia- 
mond eagle,” she whispered to Sam, 
“and he ain’t back yet. And there’s 
one thing I forgot to tell you this morn- 
ing. After you’re inside, lock the door. 
Stock’ll be suspicious if he finds his 
door open.” 

“Of course.” 

“Remember now—no lights.” 

“T haven’t brought my pocket flash.” 

“Got your knife?” 

He withdrew it partly from his in- 
side coat pocket. 

‘Good. Don’t mess it now. Every- 
thing depends on your getting him 

“One kick’ll be enough. He won't 
even gurgle,” 

With Peggy’s key Sam Caren un- 
locked the door to Stock’s suite. He 
stepped into the vestibule and locked 
the door after him. In the dark, he 
groped his way toward the living room 
to his right. He drew out his knife 
so as to have it ready when 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


[IN wild affright, Mrs. Mary Trippe, housekeeper for Sylvanus Gage, a New York tobacconist, calls 
Patrolman Pinto to break in the door of her employer’s room. Pinto does 80, and a moment 

later announces that Gage is dead and that Cuthbert Vanardy, the Gray Phantom, is his murderer. 
Report of the accusation reaches the Phantom, and, thinking that the frame-up is engineered by 


associates of the Duke, a rival criminal, he goes to New York to run down the culprit. 


Vanardy is 


trapped in Gage’s room, but escapes through a secret exit into the house of Doctor Bimble, a well- 
known criminologist. There he meets Helen Hardwick, in whom he is much interested. 
Against the doctor's wishes, the Phantom leaves the premises and kidnaps Thomas Granger, a 


reporter, and a member of the Duke's band. 


The Phantom forces Granger, who resembles him closely, 


to exchange clothes with him, and, so disguised, he goes again to the Gage building, where he has 
seen Mrs, Trippe murdered. Surprising Patrolman Pinto bending over the woman's body, the Phan- 


tom suspects him of her murder. 
Helen Hardwick disappears. 


While searching Doctor Bimble’s house for clews, the Phantom comes face to face with Lieutenant 
Culligore, a detective, who is later held prisoner by the doctor. The Phantom escapes, but is trapped 


again by Doctor Bimble, the Duke's right-hand man. When the Phantom refuses to divulge the 
hiding place of his fortune, Doctor Bimble tortures the girl. Bound hand and foot, the Phantom 
hears her cries, but is powerless to help her. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PHANTOM’S RUSE. 


HE Phantom was shaken to 

the soul. He was torn be- 

tween a sense of agonizing 

dread and a burning desire to 
tear through the ropes and hurl him- 
self at Bimble’s throat. 

The doctor placidly finished his ciga- 
rette. The sleek, genial smile had not 
left his face for an instant, and his 
eye still held the same twinkle of lan- 
guid amusement. 

“Miss Hardwick is a very plucky 
young woman,” he murmured, “but evi- 
dently the spook chamber, as you so 
aptly termed it a little while ago, has 
proved too much for her nerves. The 
cry we just heard seemed to indicate 
that she was in great distress. Being 
alone in a dark room with nothing but 


skeletons for company is not a very 
pleasant experience for a woman.” 

The Phantom’s face turned a shade 
whiter. For a moment he was dazed 
by the realization that Helen was under- 
going the same excruciating ordeal to 
which he himself had been subjected. 
The ghostly spectacle had caused even 
his strong nerves to writhe; and he 
shuddered at thought of the terrifying 
effect it must have on her more delicate 
organism. 

“T gave you a little taste of it just 
to enable you to appreciate Miss Hard- 
wick’s predicament,” continued the doc- 
tor in matter-of-fact tones. “The ar- 
rangement is simplicity itself. My ex- 
cellent Jerome fixed it up. The scenic 
effects are so simple that a child could 
have handled them. Yet you will ad- 
mit, I think, that they serve their pur- 
pose. I once knew a person—not a 
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ti was in. One of the doctor’s 
sentences had burned itself into the 
Phantom’s brain: 

“The young lady is here to serve our 
purpose. After that——” 
He saw it all in a blinding flash that 


scorched like fire. With their usual 


cunning the Duke’s men had perceived 
that neither by torture nor by threats of 
1th could the Gray Phantom be 
forced to comply h their desires. 
They had known that he held his life 
lightly and could suffer personal pun- 
t like a Stoic. And so their dia- 
y crafty minds had conceived the 
letting Helen tiardwick’s agon- 
> his armor of pride and 
accomplishing what 
1ever have been accomplished by 

other means. 

Chey had judged him accurately, was 
his grim reflection. Rather than see a 
hair of Helen’s head harmed he would 
gladly fling away life and fortune. But 
the sin r sig ificance of the doctor’s 
words had been plain The Phantom 
would not insure He ; safety by ac- 
cepting Bimbl rm Evidently 
Miss Hardwick | come into posses- 
sion of information which the gang 

| it divulge if set free, and 
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While he awaited the doctor’s return 
the Phantom thought quickly. By ac- 
cepting Bimble’s terms he would only 
be hastening Helen’s decom, for the 
no further use for her 

had gained their ends, would 

her to death quickly. On 
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meanwhile Bimble might inflict 
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found it hard to reach a decision. Per- 
haps death would be merciful in com- 
parison with the hideous tortures that 
Bimble might subject her to. He was 
caught between the jaws of a fearful 
dilemma, and the only sane course he 
could see was to play for time. 

Doctor Bimble walked in with a 
swagger. “Why do women never 
swoon-until the worst is over?” he 
questioned in whimsical tones. “Miss 
Hardwick is a surprising young lady, 
but she is not free from the foibles 
of her sex. She had no sooner been 
taken out of the dark room than she 
promptly collapsed.” 

The Phantom held back the biting 
words on his tongue, but he could not 
forgo a look of withering contempt. 

“Do you know,” the doctor went on, 
“T am almost certain that Miss Hard- 
wick knows where your retreat is lo- 
cated? In fact, she let slip something 
that convinces me she does. But do 
you suppose the stubborn little beauty 
would tell? Not she! I don’t believe 
the fear of eternal fires could force her 
to speak.” 

He had guessed correctly, but the 
Phantom carefully refrained from 
signifying by a look or a word that it 
was so. Miss Hardwick knew about 
Azurecrest, and it was with mingled 
feelings that the Phantom heard of her 
refusal to reveal the secret. Had she 
become aware, through some mysteri- 
ous process of divination, that her life 
would be forfeited the moment the in- 
formation was in the doctor’s posses- 
sion, or had she been guided by other 
reasons? 

“So you see,” continued Bimble in 
smooth tones, “that you will save the 
little lady from all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness by acceding to my very reasonable 
terms. It would be a shame if such a 
charming woman should become a gib- 
bering maniac as a result of obstinacy 
on your part. Where did you say this 
place of yours is situated?” 


“I haven’t said yet.” The Phantom 
forced a laugh. “Before I do, you and 
I must have a definite understanding. 
Do you agree to set Miss Hardwick 
free the moment I have given you the 
information ?” 

“What an unreasonable question, my 
dear Phantom! I agree to do nothing 
of the kind. I shall keep Miss Hard- 
wick here until I have satisfied myself 
that you have been dealing with me on 
the square and that the directions you 
have given me are accurate.” 

“Fair enough. But after you have 
salishied yourself in regard to my good 
faith, what then?” 

“Then,” said the doctor, and there 
was not a trace of guile in his face, 
“Miss Hardwick shall be immediately 
released.” 

“On your word of honor ?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

“Snake!” the Phantom was tempted 
to say, but he pretended to be satisfied. 
Already his mind was inventing a ruse. 
He would gain several hours of val- 
uable time by inveigling the doctor into 
a search for a place that had existence 
only in the Phantom’s imagination. In 
the meantime several things were likely 
to happen. It was just possible that 
Granger had been able to trace the 
movements of the limousine and would 
come to the rescue. At any rate, the 
Phantom believed that if he could but 
stave off the crisis for a while his cus 
tomary luck would once more reassert 
itself. 

His mind worked fast. Doubtless 
the doctor knew that he had arrived in 
New York less than twenty-four hours 
after the Gage murder. Allowing for 
slow and infrequent trains and the time 
required for news to reach out-of-the- 
way places, he would have to choose a 
point that was not more than ten or 
twelve hours removed from New York. 
With a mental picture of the map be- 
fore his eyes, he outlined a highly im- 
aginative route to the doctor. 
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Bimble made a few notes. Then he 
looked up, and for once there was an 
ominous glint in the usually placid eyes. 

“My men will start at once,” he an- 
nounced. “They will be instructed to 
wire me as soon as they have reached 
their destination. I hope, for Miss 
Harwick’s sake, that you have not tried 
to deceive me.” 

With that he was gone; but the softly 
spoken words, edged with just the 
faintest trace of a sinister note, lingered 
for a long time in the Phantom’s 
memory. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PINTO’S CONFESSION. 


HE Phantom awoke with a start, 
vaguely conscious that he had 
been sleeping for several hours, 
Shortly after his interview with Doctor 
Bimble, he had been removed to a small 
dark room with a single shuttered win- 
dow, through which no sunlight or air 
entered. The ropes around his wrists 
and ankles had been removed, but his 
movements were restricted by a chain 
only a few feet long, one end of which 
was padlocked to his right leg while 
the other was clamped to the wall. 
Jerome, more tight-lipped than ever, 
had brought him a savory meal, and 
he had eaten with relish, after which 
he had lain down on the cot and gone 
to sleep. A lessening of his mental 
tension had come with the conviction 
that Helen was in no immediate danger 
would be safe until the doctor 
heard from his messengers, which he 
probably would not do until after mid- 
night. 
He had slept soundly, and now he 
was refreshed in body and mind. He 
ispected his surroundings with a keen 
eye. The little room was adinirably 
adapted to the purposes of a cell. Even 
if he were inclined to shout for help, 
the shutters doubtless would render 
such an effort useless. The room was 
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sparsely lighted by an electric bulb in 
the ceiling, and he noted that the door, 
walls, and floor had a substantial ap- 
pearance. The only objects within his 
reach were the cot and a table. 

His face fell as he took an inventory 
of his pockets, noticing that all that 
remained of his belongings were a 
watch and a handkerchief. His wallet, 
with Dan the Dope’s pistol, was gone, 
and so was the little metal box that 
on so many occasions had enabled him 
to squeeze out of tight corners. The 
chain was not heavy, but strong enough 
to resist all the force he could muster, 
and each end was fastened in a way 
that left him no hope of escape. 

“The worthy doctor is taking no 
chances,” he muttered. ‘He has left 
me as helpless as a newborn babe. I’d 
give a fortune for some of the tools in 
my box. Wonder where I am.” 

He had no idea where the black li- 
mousine had taken him, for it had trav- 
eled a devious course, and he had been 
chloroformed before it reached its des- 
tination. He was certain he was not 
in Doctor Bimble’s house, for he had 
searched that dwelling from cellar to 
attic and there had been no room in it 
that resembled this one. Probably he 
was in some other house controlled by 
Doctor Bimble or one of his associates. 

After all, where he was did not mat- 
ter greatly. The one thing that con- 
cerned him was his helplessness, for 
evidently the wily doctor had taken 
every conceivable precaution against 
his prisoner’s escape. Everything con- 
sidered, it was as hopeless a situation 
as the Phantom had ever faced. 

A glance at his watch told him it was 
nearly four o'clock. He had eight 
hours in which to accomplish the seem- 
ingly impossible before the doctor 
should learn from his agents that they 
had been sent out on a wild-goose chase. 
He shuddered as he contemplated what 
would be the consequences if he failed. 
Yet, he told himself, the course he had 
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according to his statement, he found 
the housekeeper’s body in the same 
room where Gage had been murdered. 
He says the body was still warm, 
so the woman could not have been dead 
long. At the discovery all his fears 
rett urned with trebled force. The sup- 
position, he thought, would be that the 
mur derer of Gage had also killed Mrs 
frippe. The Gray Phantom was sup- 
posed to be in jail at the time and there- 
fore could not be accused of having 
murdered the housekeeper. 

Pinto was in a terrible quandary. 
Since, as he thought at the time, the 
Phantom could not have murdered 
Mrs. Trippe, it might be questioned 
whether he had murdered Gage. The 
whole case might be reopened, in which 
event he feared the finger of suspicion 
must inevitably point to him. Again 
Pinto thought of his wife and baby, 
and, the more he thought of them, the 
more nervous he became. He did a 
foolish thing, as men often do when 
fear conquers reason. He could think 
of nothing to do but cover up the crime 
until he could get a chance to think the 
thing over, and so he carried the body 
upstairs and concealed it behind some 
Later, after it developed 
that the Phantom had not been in jail 
and had no alibi, he saw no reason for 

‘ealing the body longer. He ex- 

at length what happened when he 
to the storeroom to drag it out 
interrupted by you.” 

imble smiled blandly, but he was 
ying the Phantom’s face out of the 
“What do you think 
‘into’s confession?” 


packing cases, 


‘of an eye. 


Phantom considered.  Pinto’s 
statement, as summarized by the doc- 
tor, had impressed him. Granting a 
crude intellect and a mind not too 
analytical, he thought it quite possible 
that an innocent man might act exactly 
as described in Pinto’s statement. 
Further, the story had all the earmarks 
of truth, for a guilty mind would have 
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tried to invent a less grotesque tale. Of 
a sudden the Phantom found that all 
his calculations and theories in regard 
to the murder had been upset by 
Pinto’s surprising and unexpected 
statement. 

“Why ask me?” was his reply. “You 
the murderer.” 

“Perhaps. I was just curious to hear 
what you would think.” 

There was a wrinkle of perplexity on 
the Phantom’s brow. Assuming that 
Pinto was innocent, the difficulties in 
the way of solving the mystery and ex- 
culpating himself had been vastly com- 
plicated. 

“If Pinto didn’t do it,” persisted the 
doctor suavely, “who do you suppose 
did?” 

The Phantom could not tell why, but 
the question gave him a mental jolt. 
In the past few hours his concern for 
tfelen had claimed all his thoughts, and 
before that he had been so firmly con- 
vinced of Pinto’s guilt that there had 
been no room in his mind for other 
suspicions. The possibility that some 
one other than the policeman might be 
involved had not occurred to him, 

He looked up and found the doc- 
tor’s soft eyes searching his face with 
an odd intensity. Bimble seemed in- 
tent on ascertaining what deductions 
his prisoner would make from Pinto’s 

sti tatement, and apparently this had been 
reason for his call. 
stion seems to have stumped 


> obs served, 


Defense 


know 


Phantom shrugged his shoul- 
“With Pinto eliminated, I’m en- 
tirely at sea. In view of the bolted 
and the size of the window, I don’t 
see how else could have mur- 
dered Gage, unless——” He checked 
himself abruptly, and of a sudden he 
saw a great, dazzling light. In the next 
instant a smile masked his agitation. 
“Unless,” he finished with a chuckle, “I 
did it myself.” 
Bimble seemed satisfied. 


1 
aoot 
any one 


“Excellent 
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logic, my friend,” he murmured as he 
stepped to the door. With his hand on 
the knob he turned and fixed his gaze 
on the Phantom’s face. “I shall 1 
you another visit as soon as I hear eens 
my men.” 

His tone carried a sinister emphasis, 
but the Phantom scarcely noticed it. 


“With Pinto eliminated,” he said 
half aloud when the door had closed, 
“only one other person could have com- 


mitied the mt el aly And I know that 


person!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE PHAN 
Witt quick and nervous steps the 
Phantom walked back and forth 
within the narrow semicircle 
him by the chain. There was a frenzy 
in his veins and great drops of mois- 
ture glistened on his forehead. The 


TOM’S VISITOR, 


allowed 


solution of the mystery had come to 


him in a flash of intuition, but his ela- 
tion had been brief. It was now 
past eleven, and after cudgejing his 
wits for hours, he found the problem 
of how to extricate himself and Helen 
from their predicament a 
ever. 

Soon Bimble would receive 
from his messengers that they had been 
hoaxed, and then Helen would be sub- 
jected to another agonizing ordeal in 
the dark room. The Phantom shud- 
dered as his imagination pictured her 
strapped to the chair in that chamber 
of ghastly things. Again he looked 
sharply about the room, hoping against 
hope that something would suggest a 
way of escape to him. 

He found nothing. 
were the cot and the table, and they 
offered no solution whatever. His 
pockets contained nothing but a hand- 
kerchief and a watch, together with the 
cigarettes and matches Jerome had 
brought him with his dinner. At least 





s insolvable as 


word 


The only objects 


a score of times during the late after- 
noon and evening he had given the 
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chain a minute inspection, only to be 
convinced that it could not be tampered 
with. With the aid of a 
a penknife he might have been able to 
pick the lock that held it to his ankle. 
but not even a pin had been left him. 
The Phantom was all but ready t 
admit defeat. His only fortifying 
thought was that he had never yet been 
the loser in a game of wits, and t 
for Helen’s sake he could not fail now. 
He rose quickly from the cot as the 
door opened and Doctor Bimble sire 
into the room. 
a look of sullen anger had taken th 
place of his usual smile. 


sm ull nail or 
{ 





His face was dark, an 


“You lied!” he declared gruff my: 5, 
half suspected you would, but I 1 
thought you would attempt anything so 
clumsy as this. What have you é ed 


by tr’ 

“Time,” said the Phantom, pretet 

ing a coolness he did not feel. 
The doctor laughed derisively. 


There was a dull flush in his cheeks and 





a venomous glitter in his eyes, | in 
he took care not to step wi e 
Phantom’s reach 

“Time! Bah! Really, Vanardy, 


than J thought. Ju 
if a few hours more or less could make 
any difference! You will either te 
what I want to know, or, Miss | 


you're simpler 


1 


wick will go to the madhouse o: 
grave. She will be as harmless in one 
place as in the other. I trust yo 
stand ?” 

“Your meaning is perfectly cl 
The Phantom spoke in level tones. “Ii 
you would come a step closer, I should 
take extreme pleasure in beating you 
within an inch of your life. But you 
inclination in that direction, 
kind, you are 


have no 
Like most of your 
a coward,” 

“Words never hurt 

“Furthermore,” continued the 
tom, “you will be in jail before 
Hardwick goes to either of the places 
you have just mentioned.” 


I see. 
3 


Phan- 


ViiSS 
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The doctor stared as if he 


“Jail?” 
thought the statement utterly prepos- 


terous. “Jail! Ha, ha! Good joke, 
coming from a man who can’t move six 
feet.” 

“Enjoy it while you can. As you 
may remember, I perpetrated the same 
kind of joke on the Duke, and he 
doesn’t seem to relish that brand of 
humor.” 

The doctor winced as if an unpleas- 
ant thought had been suggested to him, 
then walked stiffly to the door. “Re- 
member,” was his parting shot, “if you 
persist in your obstinacy, it will be 
either the madhouse or the grave for 
Miss Hardwick.” 

He slammed the door as he went out, 
and the Phantom’s face sobered the 
moment he was alone. His threat had 
not been altogether an idle one, for it 
had driven a wholesome misgiving into 
the doctor’s heart; yet the Phantom 
was painfully aware that he was in a 
desperate situation. Throwing himself 
on the cot, he turned the problem over 
and over in his mind. Black as the 
outlook seemed, he could scarcely be- 
lieve that all was lost. He still had 
faith in his star, and it was this that 
had braced him and enabled him to 
speak with such confidence in Doctor 
presence, 

After a while something drew hi: 


Bimble’s 


gaze to the window. He listened in- 
tently. A faint scraping sound reached 


his ears, and it occurred to him that 


it had been going on for several 
minutes, though he had been too pre- 
Occupied to notice it until now. H 


got up and stepped as close to the win- 


dow as the chain permitted. Now he 
heard it again—a slow, dull grinding 


and scraping that remotely suggested 
that some one was attacking a metallic 
object with a blunt tool. 

He waited breathlessly. Evidently 
some one was trying to enter the room, 
and he wondered whether the intruder 
Was coming as friend or foe. Perhaps 
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the amazing luck that had so often 
turned a critical situation in his favor 
was once more coming back to him. 

A click sounded, then the boards in 
front of the window came apart, and 
the Phantom gasped as Thomas Gran- 
ger jumped into the room. 

“You!’ he exclaimed. 

“Not so loud!” whispered the re- 
porter. He was still wearing the Phan- 
iom’s clothing, and the garments were 
wrinkled and streaked with dirt. “The 
house is full of members of the Duke’s 
gang. Holy smoke, you’re certainly in 
a fix!” 

He stared at the cabin, then looked 
quickly about the room. “Don’t ask 
me how I found you. I had a devil 
of a time, and it’s a longer story than 
I’ve got time to tell. Lookouts are sta- 
tioned in front and in rear, and it 
was only by sheer luck and some quick 
fist work that I got through. How am 
I to get you out of here?” 

The Phantom regarded him thought- 
fully. “Didn’t you know that Doctor 
Bimble was the Duke’s chief represen- 
tative?” he asked. 

“Never had the faintest idea.” 

“This room is in the rear of the 
house, I believe.” 

“Yes, but- Ps 
You were lucky to locate my win- 
dow as easily as you did.” 

“That wasn’t luck. I tried several 
before I found yours. Twice I bumped 
into the Duke’s men. I hate to think 
what that bunch would do to me if they 
caught me.” He made a wry face. 
“But this isn’t getting you out of here. 
We'll have to get a move on.” 

Strangely enough, the Phantom 
eemed absolutely calm and in no hurry 
“T haven’t been able to get 
“Where 





“ 


whatever. 
; . 2 . P 
my bearings,’ he announced. 
is this house?” 
“Next door to 
The Phantom 


Bimble’s.” 
“The one 


Doctor 
started. 


with boarded windows and doors?” 


“That’s 


the one. The front is 








Sd 


Sh donate sree 
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boarded up, and 
looks like a vacant house. Nobody 
would suspect that it was the head- 
quarters of the Duke’s gang. I sup- 
pose Bimble owns or controls both 
houses, and there is probably a con- 
necting passage somewhere.” 

The Phantom knitted his brows. He 
had seen no such when he 
searched the Bimble residence. 
ever, that proved nothing, for it might 
be so carefully concealed that a hasty 
search would noi The ar- 
rangement, he thought, was rather in- 
genious. No one had seen the 
anthropologist’s home, where every- 
thing suggested artlessness and love of 
simple comforts, would have suspected 
that the occupant was using the adja- 
cent house for the conduct of criminal 
enterprises. 

“Miss Hardwick is 
building,” he remarked. 
is the first consideration.” 

“Worse still, You and I might be 
able to fight our way through, but with 
a woman on our hands it’s almost cer- 
tain death. It wouldn’t be so bad if 
there weren’t so many against us. I 
have only one gat. How about you?” 

“A watch, a ha 
of cigarettes and some matches 
sole possessions just now.” 

The reporter scowled. “The Duke’s 
men would be sure to pounce on us 
before we could get her out of the 
house, and I don’t suppose Miss Hard- 
wick is bullet-proof.” 

“What would you suggest? 

Granger reflected. “Have you 
friends in town?” 

“As far as I 
the only one. 
but I wouldn’t 
them.” 

“Peng Yuen doesn’t look much like 
a scrapper. We can’t appeal to the 
police, for they are after you just as 
hard as the Duke’s men are. I’d give 





from the street it 


passage 


} low- 


reveal it. 


’ 


wl 10 


somewhere in the 
“Her safety 


ndkerchief, a package 


are my 





I 
I] 
” 


any 


know, \ 
others, 


find 


There may be 
1 


know where to 


half my life to be able to meet that 


Peng Yuen is- 
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bunch in a fair and even fight. Too 
bad you haven’t any friends handy.” 
The Phantom’s lips twitched into a 


smile. “In the place where I live are 
several whom I could trust, but it 
would take some time to get them 
here, and we must act in a hurry 


Granger’s face brightened. That’s 
our chance! We'll wire them to get 
a fast car and burn up the roads. I'm 
rather stuck on the idea of organizing 
an expedition and rushing to the rescue 
of a fair lady in distress. Write out 
your telegram, and I’ll sneak out and 
file it.” 

The Phantom, chuckling as though 
he had caught the contagion of the 
other’s enthusiasm, made as if search- 
ing his pockets for pencil and paper 
“All right. I guess, after ail, it is the 
only thing we can do. A pitched battle 
in the heart of New York will be some- 
thing of a novelty. Have you a pencil 
and a scrap of paper?” 

Granger stepped up to the table and 
handed out the desired articles. With 
the reporier standing at his elbow, the 
Phantom placed the paper on the tabie, 
poised the pencil over it, and stood as 
if framing a message in his mind. Sud- 
denly, with a motion as quick as 
of a metallic spring, his hand dat 
out and gripped Granger’s. Then, with 
another surprisingly swift movement, 
he jerked the reporter down on the 
cot and shoved a knee against his 
chest. 

“Tommie Granger,” he said in low, 
measured tones that throbbed with ex- 
ultation, “I’ve been waiting a long time 
to lay my hands on the murderer of 
Gage and Mrs. Trippe.” 


that 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE ROOM IN THE 
HE reporter’s face went 
With lips gaping, he lay rigidly 
still, staring into the Phantom’s hard, 
determined face, There was a look of 


BASEMENT. 


white. 

















great fear in his eyes, and for several 
moments he seemed incapable of mo- 
tion. Then, exercising the frenzied 
strength of a trapped beast, he began 
to wriggle, twist, and squirm, but his 
efforts were rendered futile by the 
knee on his chest and the firm clutch 
in which his hands were held. 

“When did you guess it?” he mut- 
tered, forcing a sneering grin to his 
face. 

“Just a little while ago. I've acted 
the simpleton throughout the whole af- 
fair. I was so sure of Pinto’s guilt 
that it never occurred to me to suspect 
any one else. The moment Pinto was 
eliminated, I knew you were the mur- 
derer. I saw then what I should have 
seen at once—that Gage was murdered 
by a man who looked so much like me 
that, when Gage saw the face of the 
scoundrel, he was sure it was the Gray 
That’s why he told Pinto 
that [ was the murderer.” 

Granger drew in his breath and 
opened his mouth as if to shout for 
help, but the knee pressing against his 
chest strangied the cry. 

“It was all very cleverly arranged,” 
the Phantom went on. “I suppose you 
selected for the job because you 
happen to resemble me, The very en- 
tertaining story you told me at Peng 
Yuen’s was probably a skillful blend- 
ing of truth and fiction. How you 
happened to join the Duke’s gang and 
how you carried out its orders under 





Di - 
Phantom. 


were 


cover of your profession really make 
rence. The only thing that mat- 
ters is that you’re going to the chair for 
] 
i 


1ose two murders.” 


no diff 


The reporter, gathering his wits, gave 
a contemptuous laugh. “The chair, eh? 
Not just yet, I gues Several things 
are likely to happen to you first.” 

“That remains to be seen. You are 
fairly clever, Granger, but your clever- 
ness won’t help you now. You hood- 
winked the police very neatly. They 
had the murderer once, but they felt 
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so sure I was the man they wanted that 
they let you go as soon as you had 
satisfied them you were not the Gray 
Phantom. It was a fairly good joke. 
I perpetrated another good joke myself 
when I went to you and borrowed your 
identity, never guessing that you were 
the murderer. You took it all in good 
part, because you couldn’t do anything 
else, but all the while you were 
scheming to hand me over to the Duke’s 
crowd.” 

“It was rich! You were so easily 
taken in that I had to laugh whenever 
you turned your back.” 

“IT admit it. The reason you took 
me in so easily was partly because you 
were a member of an honorable pro- 
fession, and partly because of the note 
handed me by Dan the Dope, which 
seemed to prove that you were on bad 
terms with the Duke’s crowd. That 
appeared to confirm your story that you 
had joined the organization for the sole 
purpose of obtaining inside informa- 
tion. The details of your relations with 
the gang are not clear to me yet, but 
neither are they important. If you 
don’t mind, [ll relieve you of this 
handy little implement.” 

With a deft motion he reached into 
Granger’s pocket and extracted the re- 
porter’s automatic. Then he removed 
the knee from the man’s chest and cov- 
ered him with the weapon. 

“The cutest trick of them all,” he 
continued with a grim chuckle, “was 
your crawling in here to-night through 
the and pretending to have 
eluded the Duke’s sentinels. Of course 
the sole object of your dramatic en- 
trance was to inveigle me into revealing 
the whereabouts of a certain collection 
of valuables. I suppose the worthy 
doctor had begun to despair of his 
ability to worm the information out of 
me by the original plan. It threatened 
to take too long and entail too many 
risks, and so he thought he would try 
a short cut. You led up to the proposi- 


window 
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tion very adroitly, but I saw through 
the ruse almost at once.” 

Riaewer, having got. a pre 
grip on his nerve hed 
“You’re a first-class guesser—but 


arious 





1 ’ 

rg for the dear girl-—— 
“Leave her out of it!” commanded 
the Phantom curtly. He thought it un- 


likely Miss 


lested further until Bimble had learned 
the result of Granger’s mission. In 
the meantime, he told himself, he must 
make the most of the slight advantage 
he had gained. He studied the reporter 
keenly, and ail at once an inspiration 


came to him. “Miss Hardwick,” he 


went on in casual tones, “has an amaz- 





, 
ing kn: f taking care of herself. It 
wouldn’t surprise me at ali if she had 
already found a way out of the amiable 
doctor’s cl es.” 

“Hardly! { nger gave other 
noarse eering jauch She’ mart, 
all right, but th : " 
and he isn’t takine a chance ie 
has locked he , rent, in 
a room barelv iarge enough to turn 
around in, with a stout door and no 


window.” 

“The basement, eh? The Phantom 
seemed 
room we are in is on the second floor, 
isn’t it?” 


not ai i interested. 11S 


hird,” said Granger, after puzzling 

for a moment over the q Ion, 
“Good The Phantom — smiled. 
“You have told n exactly what I] 


wanted to know, Granger, and since 
you couldn't 
question: 
have spoken the truth. Kindly elevate 
your hands. 

A thrust with the pistol empha 
the command, and Granger suller 
obeyed. With his free hand the | 
tom explored the reporter’s pocket 
until he found a small silyer-hand 
knife. 
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My property, I believe,” he mur- 
oon examining the tool with a crit- 
“It’s one of the things you 
acquired when we swapped clothes and 
identities. A very handy 
I’ve been wishing all night 
for something of this kind, but the doc- 
tor thoughtfully eimptied my pockets, 
Sit very still, a 

He spoke with a brisk, cutting em- 
phasis. Moving to the other end of 
” 1e cot and keeping one eye on Gran- 
ger, he opened the knife and with th 
sharp-pointed blade began to pick at 
the lock that held the chain to hi: ankle, 
The pistol lay close at his side, read) 
to be picked up at a moment’s warn- 
ing. In a short time the lock had 
yielded to the deft touch of his 
and his ankle was free before Grangei 
quite realized what he was doing. A 
shout rose in the reporter’s throat, but 
i stant the Phantom’s fingers 


Mis lage fk? 





ical eye. 


ariicle 
arvicie, 


Grangei ° 


Gr: anger. 








hnegers, 








he warned. “I don’t c 
to be interrupted yet. Granger 
I don’t like the togs I’ve been wear- 
ng the last few days, and you have 

rn mine just about long enough. \Ve 
are going to make a quick chang 
Strip !” 

The reporter glared, but his lips 
mailed and the shaking of his limbs 
indicated that he was in need of his 
favorite stimulant. 

Hurry!” urged the Phantom, mak- 
ing a little flourish with the pi 


“Bimble is likely to walk in on us at 
any moment to see what is keeping you 
so long. Will you strip voluntarily, 

n ist I tap you on the head and undress 
seal I don’t like to be rough 


The reporter seemed impressed by 
the argument. With surly acquiescence 
he kicked off his shoes and 
moving his suit. The Phantom, a thin 
smile hovering about his lips, follow: 
the other’s example, keeping the | 


started re- 


vithin easy reach while the exch 
was in progress. 


In a little while he 
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was once more garbed in the familiar 


color. 
nented. 


which was his favorite 
is better!” he 
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inger 
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rther end, 


but collidec 


re 
had been wearing 
and the latter was sup- 
posed to be chained securely to a wall. 
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announced the Phantom, 
simulating Grarger’s manner of speech. 
“i gave him exactly the line of talk 
, but he spotted the trick 
He wouldn’t listen to me at 


“No luck,” 


you suggest 
right off. 
ai” 

[ven in the Phantom saw 
doctor’s 


the dusk 
a spiteful look creep into the 
face. 

“Doesn't he still think you are on his 
side?” 

“He seems to have his suspicions,” 
ans’ Phantom, carefully 
weighing his words, “but he is keeping 
them to himself. I tried my darndest 

limflam the information out of him, 
use. He’s about the 
thest article I ever came across.” 
nodded curtly as he 
around and started to descend 
the stairs, the Phantom following. 

“lll break him yet,” muttered 
Bimble vindictively. “In a few mo- 

he’ll hear a tune that he won’t 

Miss Hardwick is going to make 

ip to the chamber, as 

friend so aply termed it. 

ill with the 

vers that we 


y . j 1 
wered tne 


it was no 


The doctor 


swung 


spook 
come across 
when he discec 
eae the floor below. As 
ight in the hall, the Phan- 
1k of venomous determi- 
» doctor’s face, and he knew 
-al would be in store 
if Bimble was permitted to 
way. anthropologist 
door, and the Phantom 
the room over his shoul- 
a dozen men, the expres- 
their faces ranging all the 
ow cunning to sullen bru- 
playing cards 
called. the taking 
keys from his pockets. 
A tall, raw-boned individual with 
wamestive of a gorilla’s rose 
from the table and approaching them, 
with dragging gait. 
“I want you and Granger to bring 


g 


Che 


a long table 
doctor, 


a bunch of 


features 
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Miss Hardwick here immediately,” 
directed Bimble, handing Jepson one 
of the keys. 

The tall man nodded and slunk away. 
The Phantom, keeping in the shadows 
as much as possible, followed him down 
two flights of stairs. Here and there, 
at a turn in the halls or stairs, they 
encountered soft-footed, wary-eyed 
men who passed them in silence. 

“The whole crowd seems to be about 
to-night,” observed the Phantom. 

“Sure,” said Jepson. “The big chief 
don’t like to take chances. He means 
to rush a bunch of us to the Phantom’s 
place as soon as he finds out where 
it is. There may be u scrap when we 
get there.” 

“Quite likely.” The Phantom re- 
pressed a smile. There was a fever 
in his veins, and he wished Jepson 
would walk faster. They descended 
into the basement, sparsely lighted by 
a small bulb suspended over the stairs, 
and Jepson picked his way carefully 
over the floor. Finally he stopped be- 
fore a door, inserted a key in the lock, 
and walked in. 

The room was dark, but a quick gasp, 
resembling a sudden intake of breath, 
told the Phantom it was occupied. His 
body tingled with suppressed excite- 
ment. Jepson was standing in the door- 
way, and a light scraping sound indi- 
cated that he was running his hands 
over the wall in search of a switch. 

As light flooded the narrow room 
the Phantom stifled an exclamation. In 
a chair at the wall sat a slender figure, 
rigidly still save for the trembling of 
the hands clasped across the bosom. 
Long waves of tousled, lustrous hair 
framed a face white as alabaster, and 
the large brown eyes were staring at 
Jepson with an expression of dread. 
There was a quiver in the distended 
orbs, as if a frightful recollection were 
lingering in their depths. 

She shrank back against the chair as 
Jepson lumbered toward her. For a 
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moment longer she remained motion- 
less, then a long-drawn moan sounded 
in her throat, and with hands thrust 
out she sprang from the chair. 

“You shan’t take me back there!” 
she cried in tones edged with fury and 
terror. “I won’t go back! I won’t!” 

“Easy now, lady! No use kicking 
up a fuss.” Jepson roughly seized her 
arm, squeezed it until she uttered a 
sharp cry of pain, and started dragging 
her toward the door. 

Then, of a sudden, the Phantom’s 
fist shot out. Hard as steel, it delivered 
a stinging, crunching blow between 
Jepson’s eyes, and the big brute 
dropped to the floor like a dead weight. 
The girl stood immobile, staring at the 
twisted shape at her feet as if unable 
to understand what had happened. 
Then, very slowly, she raised her eyes 
until they met the Phantom’s. 

“You?” She spoke lowly, quaver- 





ingly. Dazedly she drew her hand 
across her forehead. “Are you the 
Gray Phantom or F 


“T am the Gray Phantom. Don’t you 
know me—Helen ?” 

She gazed at him long and search- 
ingly. A soft gleam penetrated the 
film of terror in her eyes. 

“Yes, you are the Gray Phantom.” 
The words sounded hushed and 
strained. She came a step closer and 
placed her cold hand in his. There 
was a faint, tremulous smile on her 
lips. “Can you forgive me—for doubt- 
ing you?” 

“One little whisper from your lips 
makes everything right,” he murmured 
softly, gently drawing her from the 
room and locking the door, 

“T couldn’t help it,” she whispered. 
“Everything seemed to point to your 
guilt. And then, the day you and I 
were in Doctor Bimble’s closet and I 
put a test question to you, asking where 
you had spent the Tuesday preceding 
Gage’s death, I thought you were de- 
liberately deceiving me when you told 
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me on your honor that you had been 
I was sure that I had 
that you had been 
following me in a big black car while 
ee now that it must 
been er. He must have 
‘ing to abduct me that day. But 
when we were 


at Azurecrest. 
seen you that day, 


l wa shopping. 
have 
been try 

Idn’t know 


the closet.” 


that 
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“Granger lied to me, 
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And 
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5 men, I suppose. 
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my feelings. It 
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Well, I had almost 

door when some one 
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tole 
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The Phantom started. “Intuition is 
sometimes a very dangerous faculty,” 
he murmured, “It is very likely to 
But this is no time for philosophizing,. 
The genial Jepson will be dead to the 
world for some little time, but the 
house is bristling with gangsters. I 
must get you out of here somehow.” 

He looked quickly about the dimly 
lighted basement. There was a window 
on each side, but both were covered by 
shutters and iron grilles, and the only 
exit seemed to be the stairs. 

“What about yourself?” asked the 
girl. 

“Oh,” with 
task that yet 
But you r 

Suddenly a little gasp slipped from 
the girl’s lips, and she seized his arm 
convulsively. Her gaze was rigid, and 
the Phantom, looking in the same direc- 
tion, saw Doctor Bimble standing in the 
stairs with a leveled pistol in his hand. 

“Don’t stir!” was the anthropologist’s 
crisply spoken warning. “You will 
please note, my dear Phantom, that 
I’m not aiming at you, but at Miss 
Hardwick. She’ll be dead the moment 
you make the slightest move!” 


a low laugh, “I have a 
remains to be finished. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT BAY. ® 


HE Phantom scarcely breathed. He 
stood utterly still while the doctor 
came down the remaining steps and 
halted at the foot of the stairs. The 
pistol, pointed at Helen with a steadi- 
ness that bespoke a deadly aim, inspired 
him with a sense of awe a thousand 
times greater than if it had been leVeled 
at himself. 

The girl’s hand was still on his 
sleeve, and, without looking directly at 
her, he knew that she was facing the 
menacing pistol without flinching. Her 
slight touch on his arm gave him a 
feeling of tenderness and _ strength. 
Already his wits were at work. In his 
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hip pocket was the weapon he had taken 
from Granger, but he could not reach 
for it without jeopardizing the girl’s 
life. 

“Cruel trick you played on Granger,” 
observed the doctor, standing a dozen 
feet away. “I don’t know how you 
managed it, but you seem to have a 
special talent for such performances. 
Fortunately one of my men happened 
to enter the room in which you left 
the poor fellow, and he saw how things 
were. Well, Phantom, one thing is 
sure, you have played your last trick.” 

The Phantom maintained his attitude 
of immobility, but Bimble’s words had 
given him an inward twinge. As far 
as he could see, the doctor had ap- 
praised the situation with accuracy. 
The windows, with their shutters and 
iron bars, seemed impregnable. The 
murky walls and the low ceiling gave 
forth an impression of solidity that ac- 
centuated his sense of bafflement. The 
way to the stairs was barred by Bimble 
with his pistol, and the rooms and car- 
ridors above were swarming with the 
Duke’s men. And meanwhile the 
Phantom dared not bend a muscle, for 
fear of causing Helen Hardwick’s 
death. 

“You will admit that you are very 
neatly cornered?” taunted the doctor. 

“It would “seem so,” admitted the 
Phantom dryly, “but I have been cor- 
nered many times before. There’s 
nothing very original in the situation.” 

“No, nothing except that you wrig- 
gled out of the others, while this one 
will hold you till I am through with 
you. Don’t you think it would be the 
part of wisdom to submit and tell me 
what I want to know?” 

“Never!” declared the Phantom with 
* emphasis. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to tell?” whis- 
pered Helen. “He'll kill us both unless 
we do.” 

“It’s his intention to kill us, anyway,” 
the Phantom whispered back. ‘The 
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only reason he hasn’t killed us already 
is that he hopes to persuade us to give 
him the information he wants, 
Afraid?” 

“Not for myself. But you 

“Then step behind my back as 
quickly as you can.” 

The girl looked up at him with an 
expression of uncertainty. 

“Hurry!” whispered the Phantom, 
“It’s our only chance.” 

She hesitated a moment longer ; then, 
with the swift motion of a startled doe, 
she darted aside and stood at his back, 
The blue steel of the pistol barrel flick- 
ered for an instant as the doctor trans- 
ferred his aim to the Phantom. Evi- 
dently the sudden movement had dis- 
concerted Bimble. 

“A fairly clever maneuver,” he 
acknowledged, “but you have gained 
nothing by it.” 

“IT am satisfied,” declared the Phan- 
tom, his spirits rising again. “You 
can’t reach Miss Hardwick with a 
bullet without first perforating me, and 
you have no intention of killing me 
until you have learned what you want 
to know. Eh, Bimble?”’ 

The doctor’s lips twisted into an 
ugly sneer. “We shall see,” he mut- 
tered irately. “You are a clever man, 
Phantom, but your cleverness can’t help 
you now.” 

He plucked a small metallic instru- 
ment from his vest pocket and brought 
it to his lips. Three short, shrill 
whistles pierced the silence. With a 
gratified grin on his lips the doctor re- 
stored the little metal tube to his 
pocket. The third blast had no sooner 
sounded than a tumult of discordant 
noises came from above. Bimble 
looked gloatingly at the Phantom as the 
sounds drew nearer. A man ran down 
the stairs, quickly followed by a second 
and a third. Others kept arriving, in 
groups of three or more, until the 
Phantom had counted twenty-four. 

Like a great human fan, the crowd 


”” 
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spread out in a triangle along the walls 
and about the foot of the stairs. As 
each man took his place in the line, the 
Phantom gave him a quick appraising 
glance. In their faces he read low 
cunning, brutish instincts, and_ stolid 
obedience to orders, but the keener wit 
and subtler intellect which the Phaniom 
had always demanded of his men were 
lacking. 

He read each face as if it were an 
open page, and finally his gaze rested 
on Doctor Bimble. The anthropologist 
vas a craftier man by far than his 
subalterns, but at a glance the Phan- 
tom’s keen eye picked out the weak 
spot in his moral fiber. Already a plan 
was forming in his mind. All he was 
waiting for was a favorable combina- 
tion of circumstances that would 
enable him to act. 

The pistol in the doctor’s hand was 
still pointing straight at the Phantom’s 

Bimble’s expression was a re- 

Isive mixture of cruelty and smug 
satisfaction. 

“] trust you are convinced that re- 

stance is useless, my dear Phantom,” 
ie declared in drawling tones. “There 

more than twenty of us, as you 


am glad to see so many of you here.” 
1?” The doctor seemed a little 
inded. “Why, pray?” 

“Because having you all here in this 
room will make my task much easier.” 

‘Your task?” 

Phantom laughed easily. “You 
surely know that it is my inten- 
) hand you all over to the police ?” 
ble stared. Twice he opened his 

h, but no words canié, The Phan- 
ool audacity seemed to have 
1 his tongue. 

“Are you crazy?” he asked at length. 

“Never was saner in my life. It is 
my firm intention to turn every one of 
you over to the police. That’s why I 
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am glad to see so many of you gath- 
ered in one room,” 

He smiled as he spoke, but his heart 
yas not in his smile. He was turning 
an audacious plan over in his mind, but 
he was not at all sure that he would 
have a chance to put it into execution. 
At his back he heard Helen’s quick, 
nervous intakes of breath, and he 
turned his head slightly. 

“The Gray Phantom’s star has never 
yet set,” he whispered. 

A low, quavering laugh was the girl’s 
response. 

Bimble was still staring at him as if 
doubting his sanity. “You think you 
are going to turn us over to the police!” 
he exclaimed. “Ha, ha! Still in a 
jocular mood, I see. It won’t last 
long. For the last time I ask if you 
will accept my terms.” 

The Phantom sent him a contemp- 
tuous glance. “One doesn’t make 
terms with sneaking hyenas like you,” 
he declared. 

“Very well.” Bimble ran his eye 
over the triangle of faces, and his gaze 
fell on a stout, tough-limbed man with 
a reddish face. 

“Wilkes,” he directed, “pull that de- 
voted pair apart an@ carry the young 
lady to the room upstairs where the 
skeletons Be careful not to get 
in front of my pistol.” 

The stout man stepped out of the 
line. A coarse grin wreathed his face 
as he approached the Phantom and the 
girl from the side. 

“Get back!” whispered the Phantom 
to Helen. Slowly, step by step, the two 
moved backward until Helen stood 
against the wall. Then the Phantom, 
looking straight into the muzzle of 
Bimble’s pistol, reached back and 
wound his arms around the girl’s slen- 
der waist. 

“Pull us apart if you can,” he told 
Wilkes as he interlocked his fingers be- 
hind Helen’s back. 

The stout man stopped and scratched 
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his head, as if confronting a problem 
too complex for his wits to solve. A 
look of diffidence crossed Bimble’s face 
as he noticed that the Phantom had 
once more balked him. 

“Knock him down if you can’t part 
them any other way,” he commanded 
wrathfully. “Tap him on the head with 
something.” 

Chuckling, Wilkes drew a long re- 
volver from his pocket, gripping it 
tightly by the barrel as he cautiously 
approached the Phantom from the side. 
Helen gasped. 

“Keep cool!” whispered the Phan- 
tem. “And whatever happens, stay 
right at my back.” 

He watched Bimble’s pistol out of 
one eye, while with the other he fol- 
lowed Wilkes’ movements. For an in- 
stant, as Wilkes swung the heavy 
weapon over his shoulder, he tensed his 
muscles for action. Then, with a mo- 
tion so swift that the eyes of the on- 
lookers could scarcely register it, his 
arm darted out and gripped the other’s 
wrist just as the revolver was about te 
crash down on the Phantom’s head. 

Once more his arm shot out, and with 
a quick and powerful wrench he swung 
Wilkes directly in front of him, coil- 
ing the fingers of one hand around the 
man’s neck and wimdpipe. In almost 
the same instant he whipped out his 
pistol and, using the bulky figure of 
Wilkes as a shield, took aim and fired. 

Bimble uttered a sharp yell of pain. 
The pistol dropped from his fingers, 
and he looked dazedly at his blood- 
spattered hand. 

“Fairly good shot!” ejaculated the 
Phantom with a chuckle. At his back 
was Helen, trembling with excitement, 
and in front of him stood Wilkes, splut- 
tering and gasping for breath as a re- 
sult of the Phantom’s clutch at his 
throat. 

The whole episode had been enacted 
within the space of a few seconds. 
The Phantom had acted so swiftly and 


taken them all so completely by surprise 
that no one had had time to interfere. 
Now, before the men huddled against 
the wall and in front of the stairs could 
gather their wits, a powerful shove sent 
Wilkes sprawling headlong to the 
floor, and in another moment the Phan- 
tom had seized Helen’s hand and made 
a rush for Bimble. 

He snatched up the pistol the doctor 
had dropped as the bullet struck his 
wrist, and handed it to Helen. 

“Shoot the first man who makes a 
move,” he directed, ‘and shoot to kill!” 

Helen looked into his cool, deter- 
mined eyes, flashing with the ecstasy of 
combat. With a faint audacious smile 
on her lips, she drew herself up and 
handling the weapon with the sure 
touch of an expert, faced the staring 
and muttering crowd. For a few mo- 
ments the men stood immobile, as if 
the swift succession of events had cast 
a numbing spell over their bodies and 
minds; then, with ominous grumblings 
and curses, a few of the more daring 
ones started forward. 

In the meantime the Phantom had 
jabbed his pistol against Bimble’s body 
with a force that brought a sickly 
yawp from the doctor’s lips. He 
glanced aside out of the corner of an 
eye as a crack and a gleam of fire issued 
from Helen’s weapon. A bullet in the 
fleshy part of the hip had checked a 
furtive movement on the part of one 
of the gang, and instantly the others, 
impressed by the girl’s exhibition of 
markmanship, fell back. 

The Phantom nodded approvingly. 
His glittering eyes and a smile on his 
lips gave no hint of what he felt. 

“Let me warn you that Miss Hard- 
wick is an expert,” he remarked coolly. 
“She once got a perfect bull’s-eye at 
six hundred yards.” 

The men looked at the girl, then at 
their ashen-faced and  quavering 
leader. The Phantom pushed the pistol 
a little harder against the doetor’s body. 
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“If any one raises a hand against 
Miss Hardwick, you die instantly,” he 
declared sharply. “I could kill you 
with no more compunction than if I 
were killing a rat.” 

The doctor gulped, and for the mo- 
ment all his cunning seemed to have 
deserted him. 

“Any one who cares to fire a bullet 
at me is welcome to do so,” the Phan- 
tom went on, speaking in quick accents 
that sounded like the clinking of metal. 
“My index finger, you will notice, is 
on the trigger. The slightest pressure 
will send a chunk of lead into your 
vitals. I£ I die, the muscular contrac- 
tion that always accompanies sudden 
and violent death would be very likely 
to snap the trigger. You get the idea, 
I hope?” 

It was evident that Bimble did. His 
absurdly thin legs wabbled as if he 
were in the grip of a great terror, and 
the spasmodic twitching of his fingers 
indicated that this was a _ situation 
against which his habitual craftiness 
was helpless. 

Helen stood at the Phantom’s side, 
sweeping the crowd with cool, alert 
eyes, and holding the pistol in readiness 
for instant action. Her slim figure was 
erect, and there was a proud tilt to 
her head, as if the contagion of the 
Phantom’s fighting spirit had gripped 
her. Again there were surly mutter 
among the men, but with rare excep- 
tions they were of the type that is 
impotent without a leader to urge 
them on, 

Not a word came from Bimble’s lips, 
but there was a look in his eyes which 
told that the tentacles of his mind were 
reaching for a solution of the difficulty. 
The Phantom, keeping one eye on the 
doctor and the other on the crowd, de- 
tected a stealthy movement in the re 
of the group. Some one had dropped 
to his knees and was crawling toward 
a huge box. 

Instantly the Phantom saw the mean- 
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ing of the stealthy movement. For a 
moment, as the crawling figure ap- 
peared around the edge of the group, 
he turned his pistol from the doctor 
took a quick aim, pressed the trigger, 
and again thrust the muzzle of his 
weapon against Bimble’s diaphra; us 

A cry told that the bullet had found 
its mark. As the smoke drifted toware 
the ceiling, the man rose to hi 
with a look of distress in his f£; 
caressing a portion of his arm as 
slunk away toward the rear. A few of 
the others, who had sought to take ad- 

vantage of the Phantom’s temporary 
abstraction, fell back to their places. 

The Phantom drew a long breath as 
he realized how narrowly Helen and 
himself had escaped disaster. They 
had the advantage for the present, but 
the slightest faltering might easily re- 
verse the situation and release the 
pent-up savagery of their foes. 

“Bimble,” he remarked, “it would 
be extremely unfortunate for you if 
any of your men mere ret reckless. 
I sce some of them are impatient. If 
anything happens to Miss Hardwick or 
me, you will be a dead man. 
you tell your iriends to throw 
their guns?” 

The doctor glanced uneasily at his 
men. His looks told plainly that the 
Phantom had read him accu that 
there was nothing he valued quite so 
highly as he did his life, and that his 
swagger and bland assurance 
wilt the moment he faced a personak 
danger. There was venom in his eyes, 
and his pale, distorted features bespoke 
impotent rage. 

“Drop your guns,” he commanded 
after another despairing look about the 
basement. 

The men 


Hadn’t 


down 


ately, 


would 


regarded him diffidently 
and did not move. Their faces showed 
that they were torn between the con- 
flicting impulses of self-preservation 
and an ingrained habit of obedience. 
“You're first.” The Phantom pointed 
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a finger at a tall, barrel-chested man 
at the end of the line. “Step forward 
and empty your pockets.” 

The Phantom was in a state of high 
tension. He was exercising a mastery 
of mind over the situation, but all 
might yet be lost if the man should 
refuse to obey and set the others an 
example of resistance. 

“Miss Hardwick,” he said quickly, 
realizing that each moment of delay 
might cost them their lives, “you will 
count five. If our friend at the end 
ef the line has not emptied his pockets 
when you are through, shoot to kill.” 

The girl signified with a slight nod 
that she understood. As she began to 
count, her pistol was pointing straight 
at the man the Phantom had indicated. 
The fellow’s sullen obstinacy yielded 
gradually to an overpowering respect 
for Helen’s marksmanship, of which 
he had already witnessed an exhibition. 
Just before she reached “five,” he lum- 
bered forward and turned the lining of 
his pockets inside out. A knife, an 
automatic, and several other imple- 
ments clattered to the floor. 

“Now get back in the corner,” com- 
manded the Phantom, pointing. He 
thrilled at the thought that the crisis 
was past and the victory almost won. 

The second man hesitated only for 
an instant before he followed the ex- 
ample of the first. After that the proc- 
ess of disarming the gang went on 
swiftly and without interruptions. 
Man after man stepped out of the line, 
emptied his pockets, and joined the 
others in the corner. When the last 
man had divested himself of his belong- 
ings, there was a small pile of oddly 
assorted articles in the middle of the 
floor. 

The Phantom felt a little dazed, now 
that the tremendous tension was over. 
At last he lowered the pistol and turned 
to the girl. Her face was pale and 
a little haggard, but a smile of triumph 
hovered about her lips. 
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“You're the grandest little woman & 
ever knew,” he declared feelingly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she confessed a 
little wearily. “I don’t think I could 
have stood it if you hadn’t been so close 
to me. I felt as though you were hold- 
ing me under a spell all the time.” 

The Phantom laughed. ‘“Bimble, 
you have seen how one man, with the 
assistance of a plucky little woman, has 
vanquished a gang of twenty-five cut- 
throats and ruffians. The yellow streak 
in you made it fairly easy. I should 
like to see the Duke’s face when he 
hears about this.” 

The doctor swallowed hard. His 
putty-hued face reflected the depths of 
mental agony. 

“What—what are you going to do 
with us?” he inquired weakly. 

“Precisely what I said I would do— 
hand you over to the police.” 

“Not that!” The doctor looked as 
though he had received a_ blow. 
“Listen! Down below, in the cellar, 
are sevéral million dollars’ worth of 
valuables. You can have it all if you 
will let us go.” 

“Youw’re a rather poor sort, Bimble,” 
said the Phantom  contemptuously. 
“There isn’t gold enough in the world 
to buy your freedom. Teo see you get 
your just deserts is worth more to me 
than all the millions the Duke and his 
gang ever stole.” 

The doctor staggered back against 
the wall, utterly dejected. Of a sud- 
den the Phantom’s expression of ela- 
tion faded out and a worried look took 
its place. Where was Granger? The 
reporter had not been among those who 
had answered the doctor’s summons, 
and the Phantom had seen nothing of 
him since he left him chained to the 
wall in one of the upper rooms. With- 
out doubt he had been released, for 
Bimble had said that a member of the 
gang had entered the room and found 
him shortly after the Phantom had 
started for the basement. His absence 
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was somewhat disturbing, for the 
Phantom’s task would not be finished 
until Granger had been caught. 

Admonishing Miss Hardwick to keep 
an eye on the gang, he walked toward 
the farther wall. In the corner was 
a door which he had not seen before. 
It was locked, but he guessed that it 
led to the cellar in which the doctor 
kept the gang’s treasures, and he noted 
that it was of hard and solid material 
and would resist almost any amount of 
pressure, 

“Doctor,” he said, walking back to 
where Bimble stood, “I'll trouble you 
for your bunch of keys.” 

With an air of a broken and de- 
feated man, Bimble complied, and the 
Phantom made sure that one of the 
keys fitted the lock on the door lead- 
ing io the cellar. Keeping one eye on 
the gang, he gathered the weapons they 
had discarded and placed them on the 
cellar stairs. Then he carefully locked 
the door and put the keys in his pocket. 
Motioning Helen to precede him, he 
backed up the stairs, covering the hud- 
dled and dejected group with his pistol 
till he reached the top. Here was an- 
other door, almost as substantial as the 
one communicating with the cellar. 
They stepped through, and the Phan- 
tom closed it and turned a key in the 
lock. 

“Our precious friends are trapped,” 
he remarked with a chuckle. “T’ll 
wager they won’t get out of that base- 
ment till the police drag them out. Now 
we must find Granger.” 

Passing swiftly down the hall, they 
opened one door after another, glancing 
quickly into each room before proceed- 
ing to the next. Finally, on the floor 
above, they reached a door through 
which faint sounds came. For an in- 
stant the Phantom listened, then jerked 
the door open and entered. Taking in 
the scene at a glance, he drew his pistol. 

“Hands up, Granger!” he com- 
manded. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OUTLAW. 


THE reporter’s flushed face and the 

bottle at his elbow showed that 
he had been drinking. As the Phan- 
tom’s sharp command rang out, his 
nervous fingers dropped the revolver 
which he had been pointing at a lanky, 
dull-faced figure standing against the 
wall. 

“Culligore!” exclaimed the Phantom, 
“How did you get here?” 

The lieutenant smiled. “Oh, I’ve 
been in this house for some little time 
—ever since that confounded doc shot 
me in the leg. He put me to bed and 
tied some ropes around me. How I 
got loose is a long story. I guess the 
doc would have taken a little more 
pains with the ropes if he had known 
that the wound in my leg wasn’t so 
bad as I let on it was. I was strolling 
around a bit and finally I bumped into 
our friend Granger here. He’s a real 
hospitable guy. Handed me a drink 
with one hand and flashed a gat on me 
with the other.” 

Granger, blinking his heavy eyes and 
staring blankly at the two intruders, 
leaned back against his chair. Evi- 
dently the weapon in the Phantom’s 
hand convinced him that the game was 
up, for he made no move to recover 
the pistol he had dropped. 

“He felt so sure I wouldn’t get away 
from him alive that he told me the 
whole story,” Culligore went on. “Of 
course I had pieced together most of 
it already from the scraps of fact I 
had. I’ve had my suspicions about 
Granger ever since the department 
turned him loose. I thought that was 
a big mistake, but I didn’t have any 
evidence until just the other day. 
Then I searched his room, and what do 
you suppose I found?” 

“What?” asked the 
Helen in unison. 

Culligore laughed softly. “It’s queer 


Phantom and 
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exit somewhere in the room. At any 
rate, she had discovered how to open 
it just before Granger returned. I was 
in the aperture in the wall and saw the 
murderer’s hand as he drove the knife 
into her body. Granger either knew or 
guessed that I was there. He did not 
see me, but he heard the housekeeper 
addressing some one just before the 
blow was struck, and he probably sur- 
mised who it was. To make sure I 
wouldn’t get him into trouble, he ran 
around to the Bimble residence and 
blocked the other end of the tunnel, 
But there is one thing I don’t under- 
stand. How did it come about that 
Granger was suspected of treachery?” 

“You have just told us that he tried 
to kill you,” said Culligore. ‘Well, that 
was the reason. The doc had given 
strict orders that you were to be taken 
alive and were not to be killed under 
any circumstances. Granger violated 
those orders when he tried to smother 
you to death in the tunnel. Shortly 
after that he disappeared, and that 
made it look all the worse for him. 
The doc didn’t know that you had kid- 
naped him. All he knew was that 
Granger had vamoosed, and he thought 
he was doing the gang dirt and pulling 
some kind of treacherous stuff.” 

“That explains the note Dan the 
Dope handed me,” observed the Phan- 
tom. “Just one thing more, Culligore. 
The reason Pinto concealed the body 
of the housekeeper was that he thought 
I had an alibi and could not be con- 
nected with that crime. I was sup- 
posed to be in jail at the time Mrs. 
lrippe was murdered. Of course I 
was in jail only by proxy, but even 
my proxy could not have been in jail 
at that particular time, since it was he 
who killed Mrs. Trippe. That was one 
of the things that kept me from sus- 
pecting Granger. It didn’t seem rea- 
sonable that he could have committed 
a murder in the Gage house while he 
was occupying a cell in jail.” 
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“He didn’t, exactly. Granger was 
released during the night. I don't 
know the exact time, but it was prob- 
ably an hour or so before Mrs. Trippe 
was murdered. But Pinto didn’t know 
that when he found the body. He 
didn’t learn till several hours later that 
the prisoner had been released.” 

“That explains,’ murmured the 
Phantom. “The wily old Peng Yuen 
must have had an inkling of the truth 
when he quoted something to me from 
one of the Chinese philosophers. I 
didn’t get his meaning then, but I do 
now. Anyway,” with a soft laugh, 
“the bloodstain has been washed from 
the Gray Phantom’s name. There will 
never a 

Granger, who had been leaning back 
against his chair as if in a drunken 
stupor, made a sudden movement. The 
Phantom was about to interfere, but 
the reporter was only pouring himself 
a drink from the bottle. He rose un- 
steadily and held the glass, aloft. 

“Tt was fun while it lasted,” he de- 
clared thickly. “I’m going to have one 
more drink—just one. Here goes!” 

He gulped down the contents of the 
glass, swayed for am instant and re- 
garded the others with an odd expres- 
sion. Then, before either of them 
could interfere, he picked up the pistol 
he had dropped upon the Phantom’s 
entrance, 

A crack sounded. Helen uttered a 
sharp cry, and Culligore limped toward 
the reporter’s chair just as Granger 
went staggering to the floor. 

“Killed himself!” muttered the lieu- 
tenant. “Shot himself through the 
heart. Well, that’s one way of dodging 
the electric chair.” 

Helen shuddered convulsively and 
the Phantom led her gently toward the 
door. He drew the doctor’s keys from 
his pockets and tossed them to Culli- 
gore. 

“I forgot to tell you,” he remarked 
in casual tones, “that Bimble and his 
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& Mary Louise Buzzell 


HE people of Grayledge were 

in a state of wild excitement. 

A few weeks previous, Sam- 

uel Lawrence, the wealthiest 
man in the adjacent town of Dalton, 
had had his house robbed of everything 
of value. The only clew left by the 
thieves—if clew it could be called—was 
a small “13” scratched on one of the 
stone posts at the entrance to the 
grounds. No other houses had been 
disturbed, and the excitement caused by 
the affair was dying out, when, a month 
later, twelve prominent residents of 
Grayledge awoke one morning to find 
their own habitations bearing the same 
mysterious symbol. 

When Jonathan Charteris found his 
dwelling so marked his withered lips 
puckered into an indignaat whistle. He 
studied the scrawled 13 meditatively, 
his head cocked stiffly to one side like 
that of a bird studying a new kind of 
worm; but receiving no enlightenment 
from this process, he hurried over to 
Jerry Hanson’s corner grocery, where 
he confidentially imparted the startling 
news, with the result that by ten o’clock 
everybody in the village had heard it, 
and by noon twelve other “13’s” were 
found, and an alarmed curiosity was 
rife; and, also, much uneasiness was 
felt by those whose domiciles had been 
thus singled out for some apparently 
Sinister purpose. 

All day long the mystery was dis- 
cussed by the men in stores, shops, and 
on street corners, and when night came, 
with no very satisfactory solution in 
sight, Miss Tabitha Slocum, an elderly 
spinster, plainly voiced her opinion of 
such dilatory methods and as plainly 


announced her intention of solving the 
mystery herself. 

Three days later the Ladies’ Aid 
Society was holding a meeting of un- 
usual interest and industry at the home 
of Mrs. Abijah Petingill. The great 
bolt of cotton cloth on the table rapidly 
was being converted into garments of 
assorted sizes for the missionary barrel. 
As they cut out and basted, the workers 
allowed their tongues to keep pace with 
the swift clickety-click of the sewing 
machine. Suddenly the door was 
pushed open unceremoniously and Miss 
Slocum, traveling bag in hand and bon- 
net knocked rakishly over one eye, 
stood before them. 

Every one looked up in surprise at 
the noise; then, seeing who it was, Mrs. 
Petingill went forward with a welcom- 
ing smile. 

“Why, Tabitha,” she said, “I thought 
you were out of town. But take your 
things off and sit here by me”—pushing 
a chair forward hospitably. “I guess 
between us we can baste fast enough 
to keep Jenny’s machine from growing 
rusty.” She smiled at the young 
woman skillfully guiding the long seams 
under the machine needle. “Come, let 
me take your bag.” 

“No, no, Sister Pet’ngill, don’t ask 
me to stop. I’m not here to sew, but 
to give you warning! J have just come 
from Cousin John’s in Dalton!” 

“Cousin John’s? Well, he couldn’t 
possibly object to your sewing for the 
poor, could he?” questioned Mrs, 
Petingill cheerfully. 

Tabitha straightened. “This is no 
time for levity!’—with grim disap- 
proval. “I have come from Cousin 
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John Griswold’s, in Dalton; and he told 
me something that made my blood run 
cold!” 

The sewing machine stopped clicking 
—the operator joined the group already 
surrounding the speaker. 

“Well, for the land’s sake, speak out. 
What is it?” demanded old Mrs. Ken- 
nedy irritably, taking an alarming num- 
ber of pins out of her mouth and spear- 
ing her dress waist with them. “Push 
her bunnit back where it belongs— 
somebody—so’s’t she won’t look so 
crazy!” 

Jenny Whitmarsh gently performed 
this friendly office, and Miss Slocum, 
blinking her released eye grotesquely 
at the sudden influx of light, resumed: 

“He told me that the number 13 was 
on the gate post of the Lawrence house. 
He saw it with his own eyes.” 

“S’posin’ it was. What’s that got to 
do with us? We ain’t been robbed!” 
snapped the old lady tartly, disap- 
pointed that the news was not of a more 
blood-curdling nature. 

“Tt has just this to do with us,” re- 
joined Miss Tabitha sepulchrally, ignor- 
ing the doubter. “If you remember, 
ladies, Samuel Lawrence was beaten 
and robbed on the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber—the thir-te-e-nth, mind you! And 
the thirteenth of January there were 
thirteen houses so marked in this vil- 
lage. This morning 
front steps bearing the fatal number, 
and I think——” 

“Oh, Tabby—what do you think?’ 
interrupted little Mrs. Dame, beginning 
to cry. 

“T think,” with a scornful look at 
the weeping woman, “that to-night is 
the time set for the attack, and if we 
would live to see to-morrow we must 
prepare to meet the enemy! For the 
wretch who traced that 13 on the house 
of murdered Samuel Lawrence- 

“Huh! Sam Lawrence warn’t mur- 
dered!” snorted Mrs. Kennedy aggres- 
sively. “He died of pneumony—double 
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pneumony——more’n three weeks after 
he was robbed. That’s what finished 
him! And he wasn’t even beaten 
scared !” 
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that as Tabitha had solved the problem 
it was her right to plan the campaign. 

After getting her army in quick 
marching order she went home, feeling 
like a modern Joan of Arc. 

After satisfying herself that the 
doors and windows were as secure as 
locks and nails could make them she 
sat down beside the parlor window to 
await the arrival of her own particular 
guard. The room was dark, but out- 
side objects were faintly visible to the 
watcher. Suddenly her attention was 
attracted by the strange actions of a 
man in front of the house. She could 
not distinguish his features, but he was 
slim, dressed in dark clothing, and 
carried a small bag. Drawing back still 
farther into the shadow of the curtain, 
she watched him. A sickening fear 
made her heart thump till she could 
scarcely breathe; she had not counted 
on this early arrival of the desperado! 

He passed the house, came back, bent 
over the gatepost for a moment, then 
gave a swift glance around; and then— 
oh, horrors!—opened the gate noise- 
lessly and came stealthily up the walk. 

The porch was dark beneath its over- 
hanging vines, but she caught the sharp 
zip-zip of a match. She knew what he 
was looking for, and her heart went 
thump-thumpity-thump, then seemed to 
stop beating as she realized that she 
was to be the first victim! 

But hark! He was muttering to him- 
self. She must know the worst! 

Slowly she raised the window an inch 
and placed her ear to the opening, and 
heard him murmur: 

“H-m-m, this is the place to begin. 
Woman lives alone. Therefore no rel- 
atives to kick up a rumpus. I ought to 
make a good haul here!” with a chuckle. 

At these words, the dark meaning of 
which she could no longer doubt, Tabi- 
tha Slocum, forgot her heroic promises 
of the afternoon; forgot her grim 
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the very bottom; forgot her proud 
ambition to distinguish herself as 
a detective; forgot everything in 
fact, but that she was a lone woman 
almost paralyzed by the sight of this 
prowler around her house in the dark. 
And then her overwrought nerves gave 
way, and, dashing wide the window, 
she let out shriek after shriek of far- 
reaching volume. With a smothered 
expletive the intruder tumbled off the 
porch, cleared the fence at a bound, and 
was swallewed up in the night shadows. 

Lanterns began to glimmer in every 
direction; the sound of hurrying feet 
broke the silence, In less than a minute 
the yard became a surging wave of 
crowding humanity panting forth ques- 
tions no one seemed able to answer. All 
at once a group of boys, huddled to- 
gether at the side gate, were tripped 
up and sent sprawling in the dust as 
the fugitive, evidently heading for the 
railroad station and the ten-thirty ex- 
press, dashed through them. A near-by 
man sternly ordered him to halt. 

This only incited him to greater ex- 
ertion; and so cunning was he in 
doubling and dodging in the darkness 
that his escape seemed certain. But 
fate was against him. He caught his 
foot when scaling a fence, and he went 
down with a thud. Then the angry 
crowd was upon him, and, puffing 
mightily, hustled him with scant cer- 
emony up the village street and into the 
general store. 

With his clothing torn and muddy 
and one eye nearly closed he was a piti- 
able looking object, as, held in the iron 
grasp of Abijah Petingill and Jacob 
Myers, he stumbled into the light.. As 
many as could, crowded in after him, 
all eager to get a look at the villain 
caught “red-handed in their midst”’— 
as Jonathan Charteris put it. 

Mr. Dame had possession of the bag, 
gingerly holding it at arm’s length as 
if expecting it to go off and blow him 
to atoms. But it was Abijah Petingill 
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who addressed the curious crowd. In 
the sonorous voice he adopted when 
called upon for “a few remarks” in 
town meeting, he began: 

“Feller citizens’—then in obedience 
to the raised brows of his wife—‘I 
mean, ladies and feller citizens—it gives 
me great pleasure to meet so many of 
you here to-night to discuss the momen- 
tious question of—of—that is, to—er— 
vote for this ere Keep still, can’t 
ye?” giving his uneasy captive an ad- 
monitory prod with a sharp elbow be- 
fore adding: “Having ketched this 
owdacioug villian armed and equipped 
to rob—and prob’bly murder—thirteen 
of us this very night, the thirteenth day 
of January, in the year of our 
Lord——” 

“Oh, cut it!” irreverently interrupted 
the prisoner, scowling darkly. “This 
is no town meeting. I don’t know what 
all the rumpus is about, and I don’t care. 
But one thing is certain. You'll all pay 
dearly for this night’s work or my name 
isn’t Jim Walters!” casting an irate 
look at his ruined clothes. 

“Hity, tity, young man. Not so 
fast!” admonished Deacon Cheswicke 
severely. “Perhaps you'll be good 
enough to explain your business in 
Grayledge. And, also, what you know 
about our houses being marked with 
the number 13?” with withering sar- 
casm. 

“My business? Well, that you would 
all have known to-morrow had you at- 
tended to your own business,” retorted 
the stranger. “And so far the 13's 
which so trouble you—why, they belong 
to my business, too.” 

Such barefaced impudence was too 
much for Miss Tabitha. It was evi- 
dently high time for. her to deal with 
this reprobate. She would teach him! 
Holding her head as high as her tightly 
tied bonnet strings would permit, she 
stepped majestically forward, thrust 
Abijah Petingill aside, and, fixing the 
culprit with a piercing eye, proceeded 
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to catechize him after her own peculiar 
fashion. Adopting a rich throaty tou 
—as being more intimidating—she said; 

“Now don’t you try to play smart 
with me, young man. You are fa 
caught, and lying will avail you nothi 
And in the name of the law” 
phrase striking her as peculiarly ap 
priate to the case in hand, she repeated 
it with deliberate unction—“TI say, 
the name of the law, I command ) 
to tell me what brought you to G: 
ledge!” 

“Business, madam,” replied M: 
ters politely. 

“ ‘Business !’ repeated the 
sniffing angrily. “We've had enon 
subterfuge. Richard Dame, open that 
bag!” 

3ut Mr. Dame modestly insisted th: 
as Miss Slocum had discovered the plot 
to rob them it was clearly her pri 
to be the first one to view the contents 
of the black bag—and he shoved 
toward her with a cautious foot. 
tha turned pale, but, seeing every 
turned expectantly upon her, she |} 
out a shaking hand for the article 
question. Kneeling down, she shu 
eyes and pressed the catch; then, find: 
her head still intact after a mome: 
breathless suspense, she warily 0; 
one eye—and the bag. Its cor 
were meager. No _ burglar’s 
dynamite—not even a “gun;” no! 
but a red flannel night shirt, a 
and comb, and a small roll of 
paper! 

A boy behind her smothered a gi 

She turned her back squareiy on 
crowd and spread the paper fla 
floor. It was covered with 
squares ; and in certain of these squi 
appeared the mysterious 13! 

Her face was triumphant. 
around, she held the paper 
all might see the figures pointe: 
her lean forefinger. 

“Ah-h!” she explained exultant 
think I see daylight, so to speak. ‘ 
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man, how came you by this paper—this 
plan of our village?’ eying her victim 
threateningly. 

Everybody surged forward expect- 
antly, confidence restored in Miss Slo- 
cum’s shrewdness by this important 
discovery. But in the eyes of Mr. 
James Walters there lurked a wicked 
twinkle, as in well stimulated surprise 
he innocently replied: 

“Why, you furnished it, Miss Slocum. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

Tabitha sprang to her feet, her eyes 
flashing. 

“You—you villain!” she raged. “How 

dare you try to implicate me in your 
dastardly scheme? You know very 
well that I never laid eyes on you till 
to-night!” 
“My dear lady, please don’t get ex- 
cited,” came the suave rejoinder. ‘It 
is quite true that you never saw me 
before; but all the same you gave me— 
indirectly, I admit—the plan you hold 
in your hand. Do you happen to re- 
member a young man who recently 
spent a few weeks under your roof— 
for his health?” 

“Well, I should say I did! And a 
nicer, better mannered young man I 
never met, than Alfred Western. So 
you needn’t try to lay your misdeeds 
on his shoulders. Why, all the time he 
boarded with me he’d sit in the house 
for days together and scarcely speak!” 

Mr. Walters smiled genially. 

“Exactly, my dear lady,” he agreed. 
“He played his part well! You must 
admit he was a good listener?” 

Tabitha turned a sickly green. 

“Don’t you dear lady me again!’’ she 
explained, choking. “And if you dare 
to insinuate that I’m a gossip, or that 
I connived with any one to—to rob my 
neighbors, I declare I’ll—I’ll box your 
ears!” lifting a threatening hand. “And 
moreover, I shall never believe that 
Alfred Western was concerned in any 
such scheme.” 

“Only so far as to make the way 
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clear for me; sort of an advance agent, 
you know,” explained the gentleman 
affably. “He simply found out who 
possessed what I wanted, and by put- 
ting my private mark on certain houses, 
showed me where to go, so that I need 
waste no time when I got along. You 
see, he was the one that chalked the 
mystic 13 on the Grayledge property 
—which you all might have seen any 
time in the past six weeks had you 
looked for it.” 

“But—but—I don’t see what object 
you had in “i 

Mr. Walters stopped 
gently protesting hand. 

“Now, my dear madam, just let me 
explain. You see, I deal in antiques— 
furniture, china, or anything that will 
sell. I send Western ahead to look up 
what I have a call for, and also to mark 
the houses containing the articles, Then 
when I arrive all I have to do is to 
tackle ’em right—the owners, I mean— 
to get about anything | want. But I 
guess I made a mistake in not waiting 
till daylight before looking the ground 
over here in Grayledge,” wmoving a 
bruised arm gingerly. 

Tabitha smiled grimly, then made a 
last effort to imbue her followers with 
faith in her astuteness, by demanding: 

“But how do you acconnt for the 13 
found on the house of Samuel Lawrence 
of Dalton? It was found after his 
murder by——” 

“Pneumony—doubie pneumony “twas 
that killed him, as I told ye afore, Tabi- 
thy Slocum!” shrilled old lady Kennedy. 

“The miserable wreich that robbed 
him!’ finished the self-appointed de- 
tective, frowning at the correction. 

The dealer in antiques straightened 
up in sudden enlightenment. 

“Ah! that accounts for my very 
warm reception here to-night!” he cried, 
irrelevantly. “You see, Western failed 
to tell me he had been to Dalton.” 

At this Jonathan Charieris, who long 
had had an eye on Miss Tabitha as a 


her with a 
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desirable “second” in his next matri- 
monial venture, and who, therefore 
always had been loud in her praise, as 
being “keen as they make ’em, by gum!” 
now growled: 

“There ain’t any plan afoot to rob 
us—and mebbe murder us in our beds?” 

“None that I’m aware of,” said the 
erstwhile suspect, grinning with aggra- 
vating cheerfulness. 

“Huh! And we’ve made all this flab- 
bergasted row over nothing?” 

The dealer viewed his skinned 
knuckles ruefully. ‘Well—over noth- 
ing but me!” he admitted. 

“Then I vote ’t we all hyper home and 
rest our heads afore such tremenjous 
smartness busts ’em,” declared the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Charteris sourly as he 
started for the door. 

But Mr. Walters had a sudden in- 
spiration. He barred the way with an 
outstretched arm, and with true Yankee 
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business instinct, made the following 
roposition : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it will afford 
me much pleasure to have your com- 
pany at supper. And in the morning— 
if I may hope to induce you to sell such 
of your family relics as you do not 
want—and I do—why, we'll call it 
square and say nothing further about 
the numerous marks of your—er— 
esteem, which I have received to-night. 
Is it a bargain, Miss Slocum?” turning 
to where his chief inquisitor had stood. 

His eyes met empty space. Tabitha 
Slocum had vanished! But the rest, 
young and old, followed in the wake of 
the battered, but irrepressible Mr. Wal- 
ters, who, animated by thoughts of the 
possible treasures awaiting him in the 
dim recesses of the Grayledge garrets, 
smiled bravely as he limpingly led them 
straight to the warmth and good cheer 
of the village hostelry. 





—— 








————— 





NORTH DAKOTA'S MOST BRUTAL CRIME 


HAT is accounted the most brutal crime in the history of North Dakota 


was committed recently. 
Turtle Creek. 


It had for its setting a little farmhouse near 
Eight people, six of them children, were the victims of the mur- 


derer’s fury, and five of the children, the criminal admitted, were killed with 
deliberation after their father and mother had been shot. 
Henry Layver, the self-confessed slayer, says that he went to the home 


of Jacob Wolf, a neighboring farmer, to complain about an injury Wolf’s dog 
had inflicted upon one of his cows. Wolf ordered him to leave the farm and, 
when he refused to go, got a shotgun and loaded it with two shells. Layver 
claims that he grasped the gun and attempted to take it away from Wolf, and 
that in the struggle the gun was discharged twice, the first shot killing Mrs. 
Wolf, and the second the thirteen-year-old chore boy employed on the place. 

Then Wolf dropped the gun and ran out of the house. Layver hurriedly 
reloaded and fired, bringing Wolf to the ground. As the farmer lay helpless, 
his neighbor coolly placed the muzzle of the gun against the man’s side and fired 
a second time, killing him. 

In the meantime two of Wolf’s daughters had run from the house to the 
cowshed upon seeing their mother killed. Attracted by their screams, the 
brutal criminal rushed into the shed and shot them. Then he turned back to 
the house and, entering the kitchen, killed three other little girls. Only the 
eight-months-old baby girl, who was asleep at the time, eseaped. Layver ad- 
mitted that he would have killed her, too, if he had known of her presence. 

On the same day that he made his confession he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and began to serve his term in the State penitentiary at Bismarck. 





OME very, very fine things for you all in the next issue. Take the com- 
plete novel. It is by Hugh Kahler, author of the first waters by vocation, 
and champion nut farmer of North Carolina—in the winter time—by 

avocation. 

Yes, only in the winter time does the gifted Hugh watch the nuts nut, for 
when the sun commences to draw, he platheth—as ” Thubway Tham would say— 
his farnily upon a northbound train, Salve into his trusty old automobile—and 
believe us, that old boat is some mudhound—and sets sail for mental inspira- 
tion midst the shadows cast by the academic walls of his Alma Mater at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Ah, there’s where he can think out the good ones. As proof of this state- 
ment, we take the liberty of calling your attention to 


QUEER COIN 


By NUGH KAHLER 


the complete novel in - next issue, 

But that is not the only feature of the next issue; there are many others. 
Among them you wiil find the opening chapters of a new serial. Now we will 
not insult your intelligence by inform ing you that it is a whole lot easier to 
know, by reading the first part of a story, what has gone before, than to guess 
at it through the medium of a “synopsis of preceding chapters.” Instead, we 
most respectfully suggest that you be sure to buy the next issue, so that you 
will not miss the first installment of 


THE SECOND MRS. RAWTON 
By ROY VICKERS 


the powerful serial novel which you will find in the next number of the DeTec- 
TIVE Story MAGAZINE, on sale wherever people live who can read, through- 
out the length and breadth of this fair land, to say nothing of our neighbor ‘of 
the north, the Dominion of Canada, and distant foreign Cc nuntries , 

Then there is another narrative, dealing with the lat icked plottings of 
that most criminal of physicians, one Madison Grimes, whose i. auaee are c hronicled 
so abso rbin ae by Arthur Mallory. Also—but we must allow some of the pack- 


ages to rem in unopened, leaving you to peep into them for the first time without 
any introduction 

Now, a word to the wise is sufficient. > let each man, woman, 
girl, and boy show they are not going to be fooled: let them order their copies 
of the Detective Story MAGAZINE not. 


’ 


Preserve, set aside, then, from the contents of the weekly manilla, coin of 
the realm to the sum of fifteen cents, that you may be abie to mect the obligation 
of purchasing said D. S. M. bright and early on the morning of Tuesday next. 

BIBS 

There are lots of things we like about the following letter from our three- 

year friend—he says please use his initials only—A. E. O., of Green Bay, Wis- 
J y , J 
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consin, but the particular thing which interests us most is the request that we 
print another serial about Thorndyke Flint and his indomitable assistants in 
running down crime and solving mysteries. We think the idea a good one, 
A. E, O., and will take the matter up with the author of those very fine stories, 
Douglas Grey, at once. 

“Dear Editor,” writes A. E. O., “I have been reading the DETECTIVE Story 
MacazineE for over three years, and have never found one that is better. No 
doubt you like to hear what your different readers think of the magazine, 
Weill, I'll help you out by telling my opinion: 

“The best stories, by far, that you have ever published are those by Doctor 
Poate. That is, I think they are. Of course, no one can say definitely just whe 
is the best author, because they all write on different subjects. But I like 
Doctor Poate’s stories because they have ‘human interest’; they are so true te 
life. Doctor Bentiron is a lovable character, 

“T also like Charles W. Tyler’s stories, particularly his railroad yarns. I 
certainly was glad when Matt Cardiff put Humpty Dumpty out of business, 
At is quite an achievement to create a character like Humpty Dumpty, whom 
one positively hates. I enjoyed ‘Bige Nose Charley and Deuces Low.’ I always 
like to see some one set out to ‘do’ some one else and then get ‘done’ him- 
self. I like Sax Rohmer’s stories, too. He is what, for lack of a better 
word, I would call a powerful writer. 

“In the Headquarters Chat one reader says that Rohmer uses too much 
description. That person should have lived in Shakespeare’s time, when there 
was no scenery on the stages, the audience being left to imagine it. For what 
is description in a story but the scenery? 

“It surprises me quite a bit not to see any inquiries after Thorndyke Flint 
and his assistants. They haven’t appeared for a long time, and no one seems 
to care a hoot about them. I, for one, would like to see another serial by 
Douglas Grey. 

“By the way, some time ago you mentioned in the Chat that ‘The Yellow 
Claw’ was dictated, and ‘Dope’ was written out by hand, and you desired the 
readers to tell whether they thought ‘The Green Eyes of Bast’ was written or 
dictated. To me, it seems to be somewhere between the two; however, I’ll put 
in my guess that it was written. 

“Now, after my kind words and advice, I have a favor to ask: Will you 
please tell me Doctor Poate’s address?” 


Favor granted, and gladly. Write the good doctor in our care, and we 
will forward your letter to him at once. This holds good for any of our authors. 

You’re right about “The Green Eyes of Bast.’”’ It was partly written by 
hand and partly dictated. 


POLICE MATRONS ARE NOW POLICEWOMEN 


OMEN acting as matrons im the police department of New York have wou 
recognition of thtir services, and in a bill recently become law im the 
State, they are granted the title of “policewoman” and the same pay as patrol- 
men. The policewomen are entitled to pensions after twenty-five years’ work, 
just as the male members of the force are, and the time already served as 
matrons is to be imcluded when their applications for pensions, aceording te 
the new schedule, are made. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factery for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the world to earn your own fiving; or if crimes invoiving handwriting have 
been committed im your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad= 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict cenfidence. Wher permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed, 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting frem 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed enveiepe, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


j. K., Detroit—-No, I don’t think it smmful to want to make money. It’s 
onfc yindedly necessary, these days. No, I don’t believe that dancing is sin- 
, if gracefully and purely done. I confess to horror at some of the prevail- 

fashions in dances. No, I don’t think the “movies” are sinful, or bad in 
eir effects. No, I’m not a man, thank goodness! No, 1 have no assistants 
SoS ve try to make a good magazine, but it’s hard work. In 
yihing worth while is hard work. There’s meat for you in that last 
Your handwr iting shows that you are one of those people who go 
trying to get something for nothing, and who are always afraid of some- 
ind can never laugh without imagining that it might be sinful. Come 
K. This world is not a graveyard, nor yet a place where rewards are 


mee a Daw a 
ndagdead Oui ior wisnes. 


oO 


a) 


~ 
—~ — 


Ax.—Your handwriting, with its smooth letter formations, shows a char- 
acter which has passed through a great many vicissitudes. We don’t get the 
edges pruned off us like that without being squeezed pretty hard by old Mr. 
Life. So I know that you have been and done and gone and did a great many 
things. Your mental processes are exact and careful, though never inspired. 
Your will power is strong and resistive, but not aggressive. Your tendency 
is to win success through steady pressure rather than through sudden ceups. 


t 


E. M. R—You must remember that I am no fortune teller. I can’t tell 
you whether you will be su ccessful with your patent or rot. All the same, you 
have the “inventor’s hand,” though I am afraid it would be hard to explain 
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just what that hand is. Anyway, it’s something like yours in rhythm and varia- 
tion of stroke, so that I am sure you are on the right track in trying to invent 
something; for success, you need endless patience and perfect hope. 


> i ineelienines tin 


Quine make ak’ 


The patience you have, but the downward slant of your writing, though 
slight, is bad for your prospects. It would not be bad if you*were, say, a 
merchant. You would not need that insistent hopefulness which any inventor 
a have, if he is not to grow discouraged early in his trying game, Cultivate 
that trait. 


TomMy.—Tommy, you are certainly a sweet boy. I like your downright 
and outright affection and your good humor, and I like your freedom from pose 
and petty meannesses. That’s a fine character I am giving you, isn’t it? How- 
ever, I can’t say so much for your mind. You're a bit lazy there, my boy, 
aren't you? Don’t let your personal charm and ability to make friends cause 
you to neglect your ambitions. Something besides a lovely character is needed 
in this world. 


HeLen Warp.—I think that you, like so many sincere and modest people, 
make the mistake of attributing faults to yourself, which you do not possess. 
Jealous? I think it much more likely that you aiiow yourself to be shamefully 
imposed upon. Irritable? I imagine that you allow others, more assertive, 
materialistic, and gross, to take advantage of your good humor, until your 
nerves go “all to fiddlestrings.” What you need is to stop this meek and lowly 
performance. Kick out a bit. Let it be understood that there are some things 
you won't tolerate. You'll be happier, and it'll be good for the other folks. The 
specimen numbered one is one of the persons that I suspect of “putting it all 
over you.” This writer, selfish and opinionated, needs to be sat down on, with 
firmness and decision. The specimen numbered two shows fair ideality, and 
some lack of will power. 


A. L. M.—I’m not surprised to hear that you are a motion-picture actress, 
for your writing shows a certain intuitional and emotional quality which I have 
come to associate with all those who successfully essay the stage in any form. 
That yeu should sell motion-picture films is even less surprising, since you 
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have a great deal of literary ability, as shown in your writing. The fact that 
these achievements give you no satisfaction, and that you lack enthusiastic am- 
bition, is clearly marked in your writing, with its sharp inclination so far to the 
right, showing extreme sensitiveness, and its lack of assertive strokes, showing 
will and courage as not high. 


°L PF sath tad 


Lilt pf fer age HLL 
“GA —glhayee ce 
Laren Chany BLP CAE 4 
Lite gQfpettir Ett. 
(hci lee a Ht reeg 


If you can correct the last named sais you ought to be able to in- 


spire yourself and others with interest in your career. 


Zic. R.—Yes, I think that your writing is as good “as eighteen ought te 
have,” for you are one of those persons who will develop slowly. You will 
still be growing a character at thirty, and probably will look considerably younger 
than your years. That being so, you ought to choose carefully your line of 
development, because you slow-growing folks can easily get discouraged, and 
wander all over the lot, as it were. JI believe that you have the kind of mind 
which could adapt itself to semiscientific, semicommerical pursuits. Look inte 
electrical engineering and civil engineering and mechanical drafting. Somewhere 
in that bunch you ought to find your special field 

writing which is to be analyzed under this head is, of course, 
exceedingly immature. It would be unwise to make too definite statements 
as to the outcome of the character, but it can be said that at oresett it is very 
selfish, very self-centered, even more so than one would expect of a very young 
person. The mind, so far, is not at all developed. The personality perhaps has 
a certain youthful charm. I see little sign of a strong will. I am very, very 
0 give this diagnosis; however, wit h good training and the strictest of 

riter might turn out very well. 


7 
sorry 13. 
or alas 


V, —Yes, you can be a successful business man, for your sense of 
valuies is good, and your judgment especially clear and accurate and impartial. 
Men of vour type usually like *, become merchants, and their instinct 1s to 
get into business for themselves. I do not think that you will be an exceptiom 
to this rule. Success in marriage? Well, that’s a different matter altogether, 
because, really, you know, you are dreadfully selfish and miserably opinionated. 
Even though you were affectionate, which you are, that would not make you 
a pleasant home companion. Better look to those faults, hadn’t you? 


Rep Peacu.—-Good gracious, I couldn’t imagine you as really liking teach- 
ing or being successful at it. You are too indecisive, too easily made nervous, 
too apt to have your opinions changed by circumstances. That inability to make 
up your mind, of which you complain, is marked very strongly in those strag- 

ling, ungainly letters of yours. J never advise anybody to try to write a 
’ hand. The fact that writing may be hard to read is sometimes the 
oi a complicated character. Your writing would be far pleasanter to 
if you had any definite plans and definite ambitions. Do you know what 
do you a lot of good? Selling or canvassing! A year of that would 

bes v st ten years of teaching to you. 
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MAgEBELLE.—I’ll bet a cooky that your real name is Jame, Maebelle! And 
I'll venture another one that if you called yourself by it—or whatever name your 
sensible mother gave you—and tried to live up to it, you’d be a much more 
interesting and worth-while young person. Your handwriting is all full of 
flourishes and queer embellishments that don’t mean anything, except that you 
wasted good ink on them. I suppose you'll think I’m harsh, my dear. But 
maybe, in time, you'll know that real sympathy and a desire to help you are 
back of this long-distance spanking that I am giving you. I suspect that you 
are a very pretty girl. Don’t let that fool you; pretty faces often succeed in 
aequiring nothing but heartaches. 


_ Love?—I suppose you meant me to address you in that way. It’s of a 
piece with your extravagant, illy balanced, and far too imagimative character. 


2” 


Why, you ask, do you have “sentimental fits They’re not fits, my dear; 
they are persistent streaks. And I'll tell you a remedy. You get a good, hard 
jeb te do and try to be a success at it. And you set out to improve on your 
education by a system of reading. If you do both, your “fits” will disappear. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has beens 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any ef our readers 
may eonsuk Mr. Burns threugh this magazine in regard to any matter relating te 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doors. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
99-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, wheu se desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Howard ConkLin.—A boy of eighteen who is going through high school 
had better continue. You ask me, as so many do, how to be a detective. That 
is ene of the things which cannot be told in a letter, as you seem to expect. 
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In this department I am trying to cover as many aspects of the subject as I 
can. There are many books written which a detective can read with profit, 
but the only way to become a detective is just to apply for work at one agency 
after another, until you find some one who will give you a chance and will 
undertake to train you. It is just the same in this profession as it is, we'll say, 
in the actor’s profession. An actor, after getting at least a fair education, will 
begin to apply for a job. He is a green hand; he knows it, and his employers 
know it. He must take ordinary wages, work hard, and learn; besides which, 
he must have a certain natural aptitude for his work; he must keep healthy, 
and he must not have bad habits. Right there in your home town there are 
lots of agencies. Try them, after you graduate from school. 


Leona CrRAMER.—TI suppose you will read what has been said above. This 
applies to you. It is not possible for me to send to your home town and to 
get you a position there with a detective agency. No one can do that except 
yourself. Go to the various agencies and tell them just what you have written 
me. If, as you say, you are really interested in the profession, and are per- 
sistent, you will eventually find an opening. Whether or not you make good 
there depends on yourself. Your courage and good sense would do a great 
deal to help you to learn. 


Prain CLotHes.—Get THe Detective Macazinre, of Chicago, for pictures 
of “wanted” criminals. 


BaxtTer.—Your idea of what you call the “awtul” third degree is all 
wrong. Personally, I can say that I have never practiced terrorism upon any 
one. A number of cases in which I secured confessions, after quite strenuous 
methods had been tried and failed, was to sit down quietly with a man and 
invite his confidence, talk horse sense to him, show him that while I had to do 
my duty, I was not a personal enemy, but would do anything for him that I 
consistently could. Criminals are human, just as the rest of us are. Often 
they can be influenced by exactly the sensible, firm methods that a school-teacher 
would take with some rather refractory pupils. Young detectives are apt to 
discount this human element too much. In a way, a detective needs to under- 
stand human nature almost as well as a preacher or educator. 


Bos R, R.—If you want to go into the detective profession because you 
want “just one thrill after another,” you will be bitterly disappointed. Detec- 
tive work is for the most part just steady, careful, conscientious, and difficult 
work, like nearly everything else. There is the same kind of thrill in any work 
—the thrill that comes when you have a measure of success. As for constantly 
traveling, it might be a good many years before you would be called upon to 
do that. Many a detective who is a real success specializes, not only in one 


city, but in one district of it. 
UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ITH few exceptions, every cipher of the substitution class we have 
analyzed so far has had but one substitute for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. This type is the simplest form of substitution cipher; it is the 

one of its class that is most easily solved. 

To those of you who have written us, asking for an occasional problem 
that involves a more complicated cipher than the average you find in Under 
the Lamp, this week’s cipher, we trust, will leave nothing to be desired. It 
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is the invention of an earnest member of the Lamp circle, Mr. Karl Ko 
of New York, N. Y., who, we are certain, will be as pleased with you 
ments on his system as we will be ourselves. We wish to take this opportu 
of repeating our thanks to Mr. Kopetzky for his interest. 

Here is a cipher problem according to Mr. Kopetzky’s code. Its text 
sists of four words, which contain nine letters in all. The words of th: 
are those used by a man who volunteered testimony at the trial of a murdere 
To quote the words of a challenger of the late Inspector Steele, “Solve this, 
and you are indeed an expert.” 


2796984621 13555683269497685 119323329681 
Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the explanation and text complete. 


The answer to last week’s puzzle is: “It’s hid in fourth tree trun 
key word is “thirteen,” and was indicated in the diagram by the fact tha 
were two rows of dots that contained thirteen each; all the other 
dots totaled some other number that was not repeated, ‘The cipher was s 
by fitting the letters in the word “thirteen” in the cipher itself, in this 
(Key word letters are in parenthesis.) 


1(T)S(H)ID (I)N FOU(R)(T)H TR(E)(E) TRU(N)K 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHECS 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to wnudere 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, se 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social coma 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which yes 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the cenditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques: 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then wi!! give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 


service is free. 
The High Forehead 


“HIGH” forhead means that the distance between the eyebrows 
the spot at which the forehead begins to curve backward is greate: 
is common. 

There is no more deceptive feature of the human face than this, for 
disposal of the hair on the forehead is a perfect disguise, as against 
observation. 

The celebrated low forehead of the Greeks, supposed to be beautiful, is by 
no means low, as a careful estimate of their sculptured heads will. show. _ The 
grace and symmetry of the Grecian head, and the disposition of the hair te 
grow over on the forehead, hid, even from the usually discerning eyes of artists, 
the fact that the point at which the backward curve ‘of the forehead cine was 
not really where it seemed to be. 

On the other hand, the Roman, viewed thus correctly, had rather a low 
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forehead, despite an appearance to the contrary, given by reason of a different 
habit of wearing the hair and more rugged and less graceful head formations. 

The high forehead is not a sure sign of intelligence, but it is a positive 
sign of the capacity for becoming intelligent. Many an uneducated man, who 
gives no sign of being more than a clod, has a noble forehead. He is not to 
be highly rated on that account. But, given two men of equal intelligence, the 
high forhead is more apt to be forceful and keen than the low. 

The question of the disposal of the hair has a great deal to do with the 
seemingly low foreheads of women. The careful observer will reduce the head 
which is the subject of study to its skeleton form as near as may be. A little 
training of the eye will enable any one to do this with fair correctness, even 
when judging women whose arrangement of the hair is most baffling. 

It is to be noted that those who show genius in what may be called the 
emotional arts do not, as a rule, have high foreheads. Singers and actors 
have moderately low and often very beautiful foreheads. A singularly grace- 
ful arrangement of the growth of hair about a forehead—as in the so-called 
“widow’s peak”—is all but an exact indication of musical or mimetic talent. 

The high forehead, on which the hair recedes in an irregular manner, is 
the inventive forehead. It is often the novelist’s forehead, since invention is 
so pronounced an element of the fiction writer’s equipment. 

When united with a long nose, thin face, and wide, thin mouth, the high 
forehead is apt to produce narrow-mindedness and fanaticism. That such peo- 
ple are also intellectually keen cannot be doubted. Religious extremists, men 
who are absorbed by some one science, men who are blind to all but business 
considerations, often have the type of face just outlined. 

The high forehead, with the irregular hair line, when united to very full 
lips and heavy jaws, is a dangerous sign. Persons who have them are apt to 
be dreamers of impossible Utopias, passionate partisans, fanatical followers of 
wild schemes. Most of the men and women who have followed forlern causes, 
foreordained to failure and oblivion, are of this type. 





FALSE MURDER ALARM RAISED BY QUIJA BOARD 


ROCEIVING a frantic telephone eall from Miss Bertha Henry to “send all 
the policemen to my house; three persons have been murdered here,” de- 
tectives from the coroner’s office and from police headquarters, and patrolmen 
from the Allegheny station rushed to the woman’s home at No. 507 Amery 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to begin investigation of the sensational crime. 
The detectives, however, soon turned their sleuthing powers upon Miss Henry, 
tor they found no clews and indeed no evidence of any kind that murder had 
been committed on the premises. 

They succeeded in solving the mystery by questioning Miss Henry. Hesi- 
tantly she admitted that her tip to the police had its only basis in a message of 
her ouija board. The board had told her, she said, that three persons had just 
been shot in the room above her. She did not examine the room, but had 
“ouija’’ repeat the message of the crime three times before she notified the 
authorities, She was arrested. 





. o ag readers double service, is o: 
“its nareeee is te aid them in getting in touch with 


This department, contented In duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
on WESTERN STORY ZINE, thus givi ffered 
ree of charge to our Mt 
persons — Re they have lost tr 
ite it 


will be better to use or name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. in sending “pina”? 
can - y ae Promptly any letters that may come for you. 
Unsuitable. 

if it can be avolded, 
these persons who 
it would he | 


yp A you must, of course, give us yeur right name 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


and address, so that we 


please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
are not specific as te address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 
!, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


¢ from the person you are seeking, tebl us, so that we may take your notice o' 


n ea out. 
al readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were 


position 


in a similar 


WARNING. —Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking fer money ‘‘to get home,” et 
seeking. 


cetera, until you are atsolutety certain that the author of such telegram or Ictter is the person you are 





MeLAHN, ROBERT.—Have lost your address. Please 


Write to me. Arthur U., care of this magaziue. 


PETERS, RICHARD J.—When last seen he was driving 
a taxi on Penrose Avenue . Rae ays on January 6, 1920. 
w comp! ad hair, and exceptionally 

He Is nic Any one who knows 

» is kindly write to Jake’ Reynolds, 2172 Fleet 

Street, Baltimore, Maryjand. 


BENFIELD.—I was sent to the Tennessee Industrial 
Schooi, at Nashville, tn 1965, and have mot seen any of 
my relatives since I had a mother, father, and, I think, 
two brothers, eo oegell Jesse and Will, My home was in 
Carter County, ‘Teur If any one can help me to find 
my family I shall be mor indebted to them. Rory Ben- 
on. U. §. Coast Guard, New York City, care of Barge 


CRONK, W. D.—Please send us your address, wo want to 
write to you. We are still at the same place.—Papa. 


COOKE, WALTER.—Hia wife's maiden name was Ida 
Rouse. He — said to be in Seattle two years ago. 
Any one who can help to find bim will de a great favor te 
1 Aci a tes amy information they 
Cooke, General 

Delivery, San Sernantio, ” ouiliente, 
RANDALL, DANIEL EDWARD, who had three brothers, 
Henry, Ba, and Ben. Their parents a when they were 
Information is wanted ot any of the relatives of 
, who is now dead. Please write to & H., eare of 

ne. 


ALLISON. R. P., who was last heard from near Bly 
California, in Decer aber, 1918; and MILTON ALLISON, Test 

td from im Denver, Colorado, in 1805, and eee ng 
have gone to Alask They were born Troup ut 
Georgia, near Mountville. if any one knows their p nt 
whereabouts they will do a grest kindness by sending their 
address to their sister, Mrs. James R. Davis, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 


STINSON, EDWARD.—He was born in New Jersey, and 

some years in Buffalo. He ts asked te write to his 

f J. Stinson, 994 Ossington Avenue, Toronto, On- 
anada, 


KLUBERTANZ, FERDINAND, police captain of Roch- 
ester, New York. He left the station house ef the fifth 
Precinct on Pebruary 26th last, at about six-forty-five p. m., 
and did not go to his home. The next day it wag learned 

liad left Rochester on the Buffalo and Lockport 
and had asred for a ticket to Buffalo. but on ac- 
snowstorm tickets were not issued beyond 
The ear became stalled at Brockport, amd Cap- 
left it about two-tweaty a. m. Later it 
Was learned that he had walked about one mile west of 
Brockport and bearded another car to Aiblon, 
went by the same route from Albicn to Lockport, 
arrived about ten-fifteen a. m. Furiher maquiry showed that 
he went to Buffaio from Lock -port by way of the New York 
Central Railroad, and n s has been heard of him since. 
As there waz no Treason w er for his leaving, it is certain 
that he must be tempor demented. He is fifty-nine 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs two Bundred 
and twenty pounds. amd has gray hair and mustache, 
dark-gray cyes. He waiks slowly and talks deli berataly. 
le wore a biack derby hat, black overcoat, dark guilt. and 
tan gloves. Wis family is offering a reward for authentic 
information as to his whereabouts. Amy one who finds him 
ig asked to — n him _ and wire J. M. Quigley, ehief of po- 
Nee, Rochester, New York. 

TOMMIE 8B. —-Write te me in care ef this 

magazine.—W. 


“CHICK.” 
¥. T. 


CAN any one give information of a baby hoy, now al- 
most two years old, with black eyes and hair inclined to 
curl, supposed to have been stolen in November, 1918? Hig 
distressed mother anxiously seeks him. Mrs. EB. P. Ross, 
are of this magazine. 


MEEKER, EVELYN, who wae last heard bs in New 

aven, Comnecticut, about three years ago, and is known 
to have lived in Bridgeport. If she sees this she is asked 
to write to A., care of ihis magazine. 

HARRIS, SOPHIA.—Any one who knows ker present ad- 
dress will do a creat faver by sending it to F. R. D., 521 
Fourth Street, Bremertem, Washingtea. 


HUGHES, MRS. MARY, whose last known addr 
ind Street, West Hoboken, New 
was Milz. pds will 
that will assist m in their se for 
we Proestos, 72 ‘Street, N. W., Wasite 
ington, 

BROCK.—Tho four children of Mrs, Jennie Brock. who 
died several yez ago, Would Like to find any of i 
relatives. Brock died in Denver, Colorado. if 
should see this they will greatly oblige by writing to Wile 
liam B. Saffell, Goldem Eagle Hotel, South San Francigco, 
California. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES.—He is about fifty years 
His home is supposed to be in Galion, Obio, and he i 
ported to bave been in Sullivan, lilinoig, about three years 
age. He ig about six feet tall, and has blue eyes and 
Mght-brown hair. Hig daughter does not remember him, 
as she was a little baby when he left home. She is now 
twenty years old and wishes very much to find her father. 
If any one who knows him sees this will they be « 
enough to write to her? Mrs. Blanche Russell, 253 West 
Portland Averue, Vincennes, Indiana. 


PHILLIPPIN, PETER HENRY.—He was Iast heard of 
in New Brunswick, Canada, about fifteen years azo His 
rephew will be very giad to hear from him or to get news 
ef him from any kind reader of this magazine. William 
Paul Mott, 182 Maple Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


GRIFFIN, ROLLAND.—He came from England about 
fifty years ago and settled in Ohio. He was a carpenter 
His niece, Dulcie Se ae daughter of his sister Arabella, 
would be very erateful for any news of him. Mrs. Cates, 
4700 Hastings Street, ‘Cap! tol Hill P. O., Vaneouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia 


BUTLER, MARY J., who lived om Lafayette Boulevard, 
Norfoik, Virginia, amd left there last July Your friend 
understands everything and asks you to write to her 
eontidenes. Mamie, care ef this magazine. 


KNOX, HARRY, the opulider of the 1909-1901 Kner 
Automobile. Any one knowing his present address will do 
a favor by sending it 4 E. J. Thompson, Autrim, New 
Hampshire. 


CRADDOCK, ogy who left Manchester, England, 
about 1893, and was eard of in Hamiltom, Ontaris. 
His brother John is se ii J im, and will be giad of any 
information that will help } him. Please write te 
his nephew, Ernest B. MeGee, Bobeaygeon, Ontario, Canada. 


INGLIS, GERTRUDE, who used to live is Belierue, 
Penasylvania, is asked to send her address te BR. M. W.. 
eare of this magazine, 


BURKE, JOHN.—Ten years ago he left Teronto, Canada, 
West, and when last heard from was Gleiches 

ria. He is forty-two years old, about six Toot tall, of 
stout build, and has blue eyes and brewn hair. It was said 
that be had enlisted. and had beem seen in France, but bis 
mother, who is now in very poor health, has net heard from 
him for nine years, and will be most grateful to any one 
whe ean give ker some news of her gen. Mrs. Kdwaré 
Burke, 199 Wentworth Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


WATTS, JOHN.—He was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia 
Fliis home was i» Mississippi, and he may be somew 
im that State mow. Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by bis old pal, Joha Nertoa, 220 Thirty- 
fth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


CONFREY, WILLIAM A., sometimes called “Art.” He 
is thirty-five years old, about five feet five inches ix height, 
with light-brown hair amd gray eyes. A heart with am ar- 
rew through it and the words ‘“‘Death before Dishoner’’ are 
tattooed om his right arm. He was last heard from whet 
he went to Port Huron from Tampa, Florida, in May, 1915, 
to get his birth certificate when he was enterimg the mer 
chant marine. His mother has mot heard from him fer 
tem years, and is very anxious to get some news of him 
If any one can tell her where he is they wilh do a 
great kindness. Mrs. Eva Confrey, care of G. V. Casey, 
193 Riley Street, Buffalo, New Yo 


MULLEN, EDWARD.—He is elghtcen years old, tall, 
dark, and has a brokem finger on his right hand thet ws 
Rever set right. His mother is mot expec a — —— = 
father will most gra’ to any one 

where he cam fiad his son. J. Mullen, m3" Nerth "Masher 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Missing Department 


GIBSON, GEORGE, BILL, and TROY, who were last 
heard of in Casper, Wyoming, and LEAGUES, who was an 
engineer running between Covington and Green River, Wy- 
omiug. Their sister Bessie wants to hear from them. 717 
Fourth Street, San Diego, Califernia. 


TEVIS, BUELL R.,, 
last heard of 


formerly ef Muskegee, Oklahoma. 

1918, when he was in the U. 8. 
been diseharged. He is twenty- 
thr , about five feet five imches tall, and has 
dark-brewa eyes and hair. Any infermation about him 
will be greatly appreeiated. J. Mertem Buswy, care of this 
magazine. 

DORSEY, E. L., formerly of Leuisvilie, Kentucly, and 
believed to have settled in North er South Carelina. He 
is requested to send his address te W. H. James, eare of 
this magaaine. 


LANTRY. CHARLES EUGENE, 
LAN@T News for you of interest te three. 
G is, pat of this magazine, 


MILLER, MILO, who was in Vere, Flerida, in the win- 
of 1817-18. His home is somewhere im northern Irdi- 
Ilis friend ‘‘Red’’ weuid like te hear from him. Leck 

26, Congress Park, Illinois. 


MeGARRY, EDWARD.—He is about fifty years old, and 
was bora and breught up in New Blaven, Commecticut. His 
her, who met bim im Cleveland, in 129%, would like to 
Thomas J. Me@arry, Hotel Argonaut, Los Angeles, 


also knewm as E. C. 
Write 


REID, MILTON.—He left his home in July, 1919, go 
to Camden, New Jersey, to be chauffeur, and his Aw 
has net heard from him since. He is twenty-five years old, 
five feet mine imeles tall, amd ef medium build. Any in- 
formation abeut bim will be gratefully received by J. E., 
care ef this magazine. 


LAMB, GRVILLE, 
heard of in Breoklyn, 
feet nime inches tall, 


of Washington, D. He was last 
in October, 1915. Sie is about five 
has blue eyes, dark hair, and is 
thirty-eight years old. The thumb and first and seeond 
fingers of his left hand are missing, and his left eye, 
over which he sometimes wears a tab, is disfigured. He 
is earnestly asked te write te C, L. B., eare of this 
magezine. 


CICOGNA, SAMUEL.—He was last seen in Belleaire, 
Ohio. He -is imterested im moving pictures, and has talked 
of going to Hollywood, California. He is asked to write te 
his friend, Theodore Hahn, Ameriean Motel, Circleville, 


hio. 


KENNY, WILLIAM 8., former soldier from Camp Tra- 
vis, San Antonio, Texas. He was discharged im November, 
1819, and went to his home in New York. A friend would 
like ‘to have his address. P. S., care ef this magazine. 


FREDERICK, formerly of Ridgewood, New 

He has been missing frem his home since 1915. He 
carpenter and builder, is about five feet six inehes 

is brewn hair and mustache, ruddy complexion, and 

yes Be ig about forty-four years old. Any one 
information as to his whereabouts will eonfer a 

great favor by writing to his sen. Fred A. Neuhs, U. 8. N. 
Radio Sehoel, Camp Pemn, Co. 1, Reg. 7, Great Lakes, 


Illinois 


HICKS, CHESTER.—Me was formerly a waiter at the 
Mimeral Cafe in Keno, Nevada, and left there on the 
twenty-seeond of May, 1918, - join the army. He is 
about twenty-four years old, and has black hair and eyes. 
A friend would Ig glad te hear from him. T. Petrie, care 
of this magazin 


AouNseN. BERTIE ROOSEVELT.—He is sixteen years 

of medium size, and has blaek hair and eyes. When 

fae t heard of he was in Wayne Courty, New York, seme- 

where near Clyde. His father is very anxious to find him, 

and will be deeply grateful to any one who will assist 

m in his search for kis lost bey. Arthur Joknson, Al- 
legan, Michigan. 


HAYS, RUTH.—She was a telegraph eperater for the 
Western Union, at Charleston, Kansas, in July, 1918, 
when last heard from was in Topeka, Kansas, in 
Any imfermation about her will be greatly appreciated by 
C, A. Miller, Eminence, Kansas. 


REISE, JOHN.—He was lest keard frem in Nyack about 

nin years. ago A friend, whe has impertant news for 

,/S amxious to get his presemt address, and will be 

ul t any one who will be kind eneugh te assist in 
finding him. M, F., care of this magazine. 


KYLE, JO8EPHUS ALEXANDER.—When last heard from 
he was in or near Corning, Arkansas. He is about sixty- 
three years old, and has dark hair and eyes His rela- 
tives are amxious to find him and will greatly appreciate 

assistamee. Mrs. E. Yan Deventer, 503 Munford 
urt, Mamsas City, Missouri. 

MORRISON, DUKE.—Over eighteen menths age he left 
Sen Franeisco for Los Angeles, with a eompanien named 
Westover, and has not been heard from sinee. His rela- 
tives fear that be may have met with an aecidemt and will 

rateful fer any information 
seen er heard of him £ 
2568 Wallace. Street, Oakland, California. 


{ WOULD be glad to hear from my three pelt sisters, 
whom I have not seen for thirty-nine years. “7 . MARY 
YOUNG, who lived in Lowell; MRS. A. P. TRDWAY, 
who lived in Bostton, and MISS ADALANE HUMES who 
lived on a cattle ranch in the West with ber brother until 
he was killed in a stampede. I would like alse to hear 
from my cousin, rAd a A NOLES. He enlisted in the 
navy thirty-: years 1d_is pow about fifty-eight 
years old. Mrs. Hatty ES Bora “4 Jellison, Calais, Maine, 


TOLAND, WILLIAM, DAVE, and TIM.—They are all 
over fifty years of age. Their sister is dead and their niece 
would like to hecor from them, or to get news of them or 
of any one belonsing to them. Miss Verna Nabors, De 
Leon, Route 4, Tex 


WALLISER, WILLIAM A. 
Oakland, California, in 1915. He worked on railroads, and 
was called “Dutch” by his friends. His mother is feeble 
and old, and his sister is very anxious to find him for her 
sake. If any one who sees this knows where he is they 
will do a great kindness by writing te Clara, eare ef this 
magazine. 


GEORG M., formerly of Freferichsbare, Pennsylvania, 
please write heme at once.—M. 


BENNETT, FLORENCE.—Bler maiden name was Bew- 
man. She is about forty-five years old, amd has been 
missing frem Indianapolis since September, 1915. Her 
aged mother is very ill, and needs her care. Any in- 
formation about her will be gratefully received by her niece, 
a8 Myra Carey, 2920 Bellefontaine Street, Indianapolis, 
ndiana, 


SHAFER, WILLIAM ALVA, whe was discharged from 
" 30, 1919, and was last heard of in 
Maryland. mother will be grateful for any 
Mrs. A. E. Shafer, 424 North Wainut Street, 

Winchester, Indiana. 


HUNT, WILLIE, also known as DAVIS.—He left 
Denison, Texas, about 1883, and is supposed to have lived 
for some years in Independence, Kansas, or Missouri. His 
father is dead, and his sister, who has not seen him for 
twenty years, would like to know if her brother is still alive, 
It would be a@ great comfort to her to find him, and @ 
has great hopes of doing so through the a readers of this 
magazine. He is tall and very Cla Vv. Mixon, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


CAINE, MRS. GERTRUDE.—Please write to your gon, 
Ben Hines, 2903 Central Avenue, Anderson, Indiana. 


SMITH, BESSIE, sis 


gy was last heard ef in 


of Harry L. Smith, formerly of 
Baltimore, Maryland. she is asked to write to an old 
friend who has news for her. If apy one knows her pres- 
ent address they will do a great favor by sending it to J. 
M., care of this magazine. 


POWELL, EDWARD and CARRIE, son and daughter 
B. Powell. They were last heard of thirty years ago 
Shenandoah, Iowa. A near relative would like to 
from them. Mrs. J. E. Freeman, Box 234, Antioch, 


HUFF, ELIZABETH, who, in June, 1919, lived at 2 
Hampden Court Street, Charleston, South Carolina. Any 
information about her will be gladly reeeived by G. H. 
Morgan, R. F. D. 3, Box 3, Cushing, Oklahoma, 


HURD, RICHARD, who was last heard from in Akron, 
Ohio, in April, 1919, He is twenty years old, about five 
feet six inches tall, and has dark-brown hair and gray 

y His mother is very anxious to hear from him, and 
rrateful to any one who can give her news 


be most 
Dawson, 821 West Barroque Street, 


of her son, M W. H. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Sei, gener, CEDRIC.—He was last beste — in 
A Fort Worden, Washington. a 
Ly tonite on reserve worked for the Defiance “Lame 
Washington, in 1916. An old 
E. T., care of this 


reg. an 
ber Compa ny at Tacoma, 
friend would like to hear from him 
magazine. 


LUND, CHARLES GILBERT.—TIIis daughter, whom he 
has not seen since sbe was eleven months old, ig very 
anxious to find him, | She is the only survivor ef three 
children. j c to Sweden when she was a baby 

in 1006. She is happily mar- 

and would be so glad te hear 
from ler father. She hopes, if he sees this, that he will 
write to her, and she wiil be deeply grateful te amy reader 
of this magazine who will be kind enough to h her in 
her search. Her father is now abeut fifty-three years old. 
Mrs. Josephime Olsen, R. F. D. 3, Seymour, Connecticut. 


HESS, OLIVER E., son of Shedrick Layceck Hess, 
Benton, Pennsylvania, and formerly of Berwick. Mis sister 
would like to hear from him. H. B. W., eare of 
magazine. 


LOVITT, LIONEL.—Me was last heard of in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Grandmother died last summer. Please 
to your niece. Roberta Levitt K. Harwood, Box 384, Cer- 
dova, Alaska. 

EARNEST, GEORGE.—When Iast heard of he was 
iug for the New York Central Raflroad, at Newell, 
sylvania. He is asked to 
Brand, 450 Fairfax Street, 


we - 
Penh- 
write te kis eld pal, Paul R. 
Caryle, Filineis. 
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WOWELL, ALLIE, whe was brought up by Mr. and Mrs. 
tl, of Hannibal, Missouri, and was last seen in 
Peoria, Ulinois, in 1961. Her brother Willism James ’ 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. James Boyle, of Hannibal, 
fa very anxious to find her, and will be most grateful to 
any one who can give him any assistance. W. J. Boyle, 
Bex 637, Wagoner, Oklahoma. 


STAHLL, BARLEY —He was in the U. 8. army at Fort 

Wright. Long Iglar when last heard of. If any one knows 
his present ic “th will greatly oblige an old friend 
of _his by sending it to F. C., care of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, C. a. —-Iio enlisted im the U. S. army at 

Bante, Texes, tn 1915. Bis friends have news for bim, 

and will be grateful to any one who will send his present 
address. Mrs. P. Glasco, Dierks, Arkansas. 


DE MARA, MR. and MRS. JOSEPH, who roomed with 
a Mrs. Ella Biair at 32 Kim Strect, Detroit, Michigan, dur- 
ing July and August, 1913, and later at 497 Wabash Ave- 
Rue, same city, are sought by the parents of a littie girl 
Whe was in Mrs. Biair’s house, and who are very anxious 
te obtain information from them regarding the child. Please 
write to W. HA. 3., eare of this magazine. 


CRAWFORD, GEORGE 3$.—His daughter Is very anxious 
to find hor father’s reictives. He was in Calif 1874, 
5 t which time he wes a re 

‘ un, Any information regarding 
be gratefully received by Mrs. L., care of this mmagasine. 


LUBY, ALICE.—She is a 
Was last seen in Dayton, 
— lg very anxious to fin 

is asked to write te J. Walters, 802 Norte. Front Street, 
Miles, Michigan 


CLINCH, DAWSON C.—-Me left his home in Pittsbureh, 
Pennsylvania, July, ast heard of in 
tland, Orezen, two twenty-one 
ts oon about fro fe dark hair, 
and a fair conap! lexien < about one 
bundred and forty pounds. Mis father is snxieusly seck- 
ae os a will be most grateful te any one whe can 
Rews whatever of bis son. homas D. Cituch, 

ut .% ‘Pullding, Pittsburgh, Penesylvania. 


THOMPSGN, LOUIS BUNIOHN, whe married Lizzie 

Bra College Avenue, New Yerk. He was last heard 

years age wken he was Working im the 

Hotel Manhattan. We is astecl te communicate wi v. FF. 
Dewney, "212 Union Street, Previcenco, Rede Island. 


POFF, FRANK, sbeut forty-three 

GEORGE. about thirty-@ve years eid, who lived at Hes- 

t rty-two years age. Their brother 

s that readers of this magazine 

m to find them. Wesley Pow, 
Miehigan 


nty-six years eld, and 


years old, and 


bi 
D. 4, Mart, 


peeks, ROSE.-—Ske disappeared from her heme oicht 
menths aze. Sie ls seventeen years old, five feet seven 
— tali, bas a fair complexion, and dark-brown heir, 
a was abeut one hundred and forty pounds. Any ene 
kas seen her will do a great kindness by notifying 
hy brother, Staniey Galris, 46 Muntington Road, Bridge- 
port, Cennectiout. 

SERKE, FELIX.—Two years ago he left ag ge 
and when Inst Beard of was*worting im a 
His brether will be grateful for any 
B. Yaa Berke, 1665 Central Ave- 

mue, Detreit, Michigan. 


DUFFY, MARGARET F.—Shke was last heard of im Co 
lumbus, Ohio, iv last Jamwary. Any information as to her 
present whereavevt: will be gratefully received by L. H. D 
care ef this marazine. 


ROE, RICHARD, whe was in the U. 
Fert Grewis, Rhode Island, in the 26th 
he sees this be is asked to write to an old fri who is 
apxiously waiting te bear frem him. N. M. B., care of 


&. army in 1918, at 
Ce., © 


MILLER, HENRY ad pd We was last heard of 
mear Park ey Okiakema. He ig about sixty years old, 
amd ts a ler. His nephew will be greatly ebliged to 
any one - can give him his present dress. Andrew 
Wallace, Skiatook, Oklahoma. 


ey gl ne vi is twenty-six years eld. 

feet five taches height, of heavy build. and 

yg i hair 7 ayes. > on im the U. S. navy, in 

Nerfolk, Virgimia, tm 1911, amd was homorably discharged at 

Geattte on November %, 1919. Any one knewing where he 

fe will de 2 faver by writing te C. 8. Mayes, 32 Court 
Street, Brookiyn, New Yerk. 


WEBER, ED.—Your wife and Le A ine ) wey inl. 
Come heme at onev, er write.—Leuis | 


FRED J.. who left his homo im Ypsilanti, 

fourteen years ago, and has not been seen by his 

. He is supposed to have gone to 

. If any eme can give iaformation as 

Present whereabouts kis family will be deeply = 

if they vill write to gg oe Hareld CC. B 
Marine Barracks, New Lend Connconest. 


Pleazo 


Missing Department 


EMRERRIONT. AMOS OTTO.—He was born in Minne. 
apolis, in 18 nd was last heard of in Burns, Oregon, 
about fifteen yas ago. He ig also known as Bnright. His 
sister would like to hear from him. Mrs. Madge de 
Spain, 770 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


VICK, MRS. FRANK, who used to live on One Hun. 
dred aud Forty-ninth Street and St. Ann’s Avenue, the 
Bronx. Her husband is a mechanical draftsman and 
works in New York. A very old friend would like to get 
her present address. C. W., care of this magazine. 


FALARDEAU, CHARLES.—He was last heard from in 
1917, when he wag in Asbury Park, and was ready to sail 
for France. He is known to have returned to New York, 

ny information about him will be gladly received by 
an old friend, BE. Davis, care of this magazine. 


LAMBERT, EUGENE and GERALDINE, 
ago, lived at 608 North Garnsey Street, Santa Ana, 
After the death of their mother they went 

» Any one knowing their present acdress will do a 
great favor by communicating with H. C., care of this 
magazine, 
GOFF, 
Mir inesota, 


who, about ten 


in Waterville, 
ard of 


ALBERT, who left his home 
about fifteen years ago, and gees last he 
h Yueama, Washington. He was an 
and & modern woodsman. He is now fifty -two yea id, 
has blue eyes and a fair complexion, is about five feet ‘tes 

ine hes tall, and weighed one hundred and eiglity pounds, 

Dick, and his sister, are very anxious to hear 
him and will be grateful for any information. Mrs, 
H. Barney, Box 544, Anoka, Minnesota. 


HARRIS, formerly of Watford, England, and SLATERS, 

who emigrated to California about twenty years age. 
An Englisi friend, now in California, weuld like to com- 
municate with them. A. O, H., care of McIntyre, Tipton, 
California, 
* LOSEY, STANLEY M., who left his home in Columbus, 
Ohie, im 1914. He wrote to his family in 1918 from Swan- 
sea, Arizoaa, but they have aot heard from him sinee. His 
mother is very anxious to get word of him and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind enough to as- 
aist her. He is twenty-seven =, old, about six feet 
tall, and has dark hair. Please write to his brother, 
Thomas Lesey, Hermosa Beach, California. 


HUNTER.—-I was born in Clay County, Texas, om Janu- 
ary 11, 1380. My father, William Hunter, who was then 
about tweuty-seven years old, decided to move te Arkansas, 
near Dardanelle, where my mother’s parents lived. 
traveled by wagon, and he was to follow om horsebaek, 
he had cattle to dispose of, and sald he would overtak le 
He kissed us good-by, aad that is the last we ever saw 
of him. My mother received ome letter from him, and we 
never heard from him again. Hia own peepie lived in 
Texas. Does any one know what became ef him? Any 
assistance in een By mystery will be highig appre- 
Clated by J. B. H., of this magazine. 


gg UN onan D.—He is thirw-five years old, 
and has hair and biue eyes. Le ieft his heme at 
Marshall, , A om the twenty-ninth ef June, 1902, and 
was last heard from in Kansas City, Missourt. If amy enue 
knows where he is his sister will be deeply crateful if they 
will write te ker. Mrs. L. J. Gashia, ears ef this magazine 


MULLINS, EDWARD SCOTT.—He is about twenty-five 
years of azo, five feet ten inches tall, weighs abeut one 
hundred and sixty pounds, and has dark hair, He is a 
eivil enghaeer and served with the 80th Division in France, 
isdth Bb. A. Brigade, H. Q. Detachment. He was discharged 
ia June, 1919, at Camp Lee, Virgiuia, aud was last herrd 
from im Huntington, West Virgi ag ge the twenty- 
ufth of June of that year. He te communicate 
on 2 very importent matter with : Ww. ‘Mullas, Sovereign, 
West Virginia. 


LARKIN, JOHN, who left Washingten, D. C., 
enteen years ago, and went to Chieago. 
anxious to hear from him, and will be very 
any assistance from readers. J. J. Molley, sual 
sin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


McCANN, WATT.—He was last heard of at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, about twenty years ago. is wife’s maiden 
name was Yancey. He is now abeut forty-five years old. 
He was of medium height, with dark eyes and black hair. 
He used to trade in horses in Oklahoma. His daughter will 
be gratefal for any information abeut him. Mrs. Ethel 4. 
Stearns, 546 Crescent Street, Jamestewn, New York. 


DOYLE, MICHAEL.—He wag last heard of in Kvansten, 

} It was said that he had married a girl samed 
“ee * If any ene knows his present address wey 

do a favor by sending it te Mrs. C. Murray, 272 
Regina Street, Montreal, Canada. 


LABLE.—I was born in St. Leuis, Missouri, in 1898, and 
was put im an orphanage by my parents when I was five 
years eld. Later I was adopted by a lady of Missouri. My 
father’s name was Lable, and as near as I can remember 
there were seven ebildren, but I do not remember any of 
their names I should be very 
teuch with seme one of 
grateful to any one who may bo kind enough to assist me 
to ~y my relatives. My name was Flossie Bllen Lable. 
Plea write to Mrs. Joseph L. QObershaw, Bex No. 1, 
Salt ‘Creek, Wyeming. 


abent sev- 





Missing Department 


SLIPPERY SLIM, please write to your old pal Bill, care 
ef this magazine. 


FIFER, CLAUDE eee in the U. 8. army, Ce. E, 
llth Infantry, V. P. 745, whe was officially reported as 
killed in action on | 12, 1918. It is believed 
that he fell in the vicinity of St. Mihiel. If any one who 
knew him in the army can give any information about him 
they will do a great favor by eommunicating with = aunt, 
who will greatly appreciate their kindness. Mrs, H. H. 
Green, Battrum, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


GOLDSWORTHY.—Fred Austin Goldsworthy, of Legan, 
Utah, would like to knew some of his relatives. His par- 
ents, who are mow dead, used to live in Denver, Colorado, 
and in Kingham, Arizona. He will be glad te hear from 
any one of this mame. Fred - Goldswerthy, 59@ North 
Sixth East Street, Logan, Utah 


“NEBRASKA,” who landed in oon York about Octeber 
22, 1911, 8S. 8. “Potsdam.” 560 


LAWRENCE.—Please write home. We are anxieus te 
hear from you. Your brother is in the Machinery Division, 
ef the Newport News, Virginia, Shipbuilding amd Drydoek 
Company. We are all wetl.—Moether. 


ROSS, HARRY.—He was a private in the U. S. army 
during the war. He was reported wounded and missing, 
Jaly 19, 1918, and later ‘*killed im action,’’ but no partie- 
ulars were ever given. He was seen alive with casualty 
troops in St. Aignan, France, in January, 1919, and was 
seen again at Huntington, West Virginia, on October 
1919. He is now twenty-one years old, has dark hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, good teeth, and is about five feet 
seven inches im height. He was wounded and shell shocked, 
and was very shaky when last seen. Any ene who can fur- 
nish informatien about him will do a great favor by 5 4 
img to his parents, who are anxiously seeking him. 
and Mrs. Clark D. Ross, 4042 Third Strect, Bex 344, High- 
land Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


O'DONNELL, MARGARET, my sister, from whom I was 
separated about 1895 or 96, when she was five years eld. 
We were both in St. Vincent’s Orphanage, in Philadelphia, 
at the time. I was adepted and have heard nething of 
ber since. If any ome can help me te find her I shali be 
forever grateful to them. Johe O’Donaell, e¢are ef this 
magazine. 


STOCKER, ETHEL.—Please write to me im care of this 
magazine.—Paul Stocker. 


HARGUS.—I am anxious to find my parents and twe 
sisters, of whom I have had no news sinee 1908, when I 
was in the Mission Home in Knoxville, Tennessee I be- 
eg my mother’s name was Mary, and my father’s Rob- 

art am now ever twenty years oid, and will be very 
thar kful for any news of my relatives. Clyde Hargus, 601 
Lafayette Street, Bridgeport, Connectieut. 


NORTH, CECILIA, and EVELYN BROWNING, who, 
When jast heard of were with the Henry W. Savage produc- 
tion, “Have a Heart,’ playing Dallas, Texas, in January, 
1918. Any one knowing the present address of either of 
these persons will do a great favor by sending it te 
Kirkpatrick, 2705 Hugh Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


LUTZ, WILLIAM.—He left home in January, 1917, and 
Was seen some time later in uniform In May he wrote 
saying he would sail for France in one week, and has not 

n heard from sinee. The New York post mark was on 

letter, but he geve no address Ke is new nineteen 
a bey anxious te see him. 

o his sister Jennie 
received im care of 


3 s he is. asked 
news of him will be gratefully 
this magazine. 


MARTIN, JOHN ROBERT.—He left heme on Septem- 
ber 4, 1902, expectiag to be back at noon. but never re- 
i He is suppesed te have been seem in 
years later, but this is mot eertain. 
as John Roberts. He is six feet tall, 
with reddish hair and short, even teeth. 
his left eheek, amd a strawberry birthmark im the 
of his throat He was enee a sailor, and often 
pressed a wish te return to the sea. He is new fifty-two 
years old His daughter is anxious te knew what bas be- 
come of him, and will be most grateful for any information. 
Helen B., care of this magazine 


MOSS, OSCAR, whe disappeared with hig father, @. WV. 

» in June 1 > aving his mether in Orange, 

Mle is fifteen years old. Dear ie please kelp us 

anxious mether te find her son. Please write te Mrs. L. 
Cunningham, Beute A, Box 58, Orange, Texas. 


MOUMBLOW, LEWIS AMES.—He is about five feet 
ten imehes in height, with blaek eyes, ruddy eomplexion, 
t 2 He is of museular build and is 

last seen in Woreester, Massa- 
wi very grateful for any 
care ef this magazine. 


wishes to hear from you at ence, 


"J. Moumblow, 
PAs —Teur family 


CRAMER, HENRY, mustered out of the 13th 
Regiment, of Scranton, Ivania, in 191 and was 
last heard of in Philadelphi * Any one knowing his pres- 
ent address will greatly oblige by sendimg ft to Peter J 
Davis, 907 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


DAVISON, CHARLES.—He was last heard of eighteen 
years ago, when he was abeut feur years old, at which 
time he was with his mother, Pearl Clark Davison, who is 
now dead. It is believed that he was left with a family, 
or put in a home in Pennsylvania. Alse MAY DAVISON 
who is now about twenty-four years old, tall and f 
She worked for a time in the theatrical business under 
the name of Yonne Delzell, and was nicknamed “Che 
Any news of these two will be gladly reeeived by their 
father. B. J. Davison, care ef this magazine. 


PIPER, GEORGE PETER.—He left his home at 417 
Gardener Street, Union Hill, New Jersey, nine years ago. 

e@ was born im 1297. Hle has large brown eyes, fair skim, 
and brown hair. He has a scar on the left corner ef hig 
upper lip. His father is dead, and every one at home 
is eager to see him. His mother will_be grateful for any 
assistance in finding him. Mrs. Piper, 4497 Hudsem 
Boulevard, Union Hill, New Jersey. 


MeGOVERN, JOSEPH F.—It was reported that he was 

in Denver, but no answer has been received to a letter 

sent there. His family would be very glad to hear from 

him, ami hope that he will write without delay. There 

is ge gt news for him if he will write to his brother 
at ore. 


STEPHENS, ARTHUR.—Be bas brown hair and eyes, is 

about five feet i inches tall, amd weighs one hundred 
and sixty pou ie is twenty-three years eld, 
Was last heard rae in Canada. Mis sistter Emma and his 
twe brothers, John and Willie, weuld like very much te 
hear from him. Please write te J. M. Stephems, care of 
this magasine. 


COGHILL, ION D., also known as D. I. Kelly. When 
last heard of he was in Los Angeles. Any infermation as 
to his preseut whereabouts will be appreciated by his keart- 
broken mother and sister, Please write to ‘Billie, 

ef this magazine. 


BRILEY, RAYMOND, generally known as “‘Ote’’ er 
“Blaekie.’ He was last heard of in Shattuek, Okla- 
homa, some months ago. A friend would be glad te have 
his present address. Bill, eare of this magazine. 


BLOMQUIST, AXEL.—There is a letter fer you at this 
office Please send us your address. 


WILLIAMS, JACK.—In 1910 he was a soldier with the 
22d Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, and later was im bg 
Marine Corps at Fort Bremertom, Washington. He 
brass molder by trade. If any ene having knowledge et 
him since 19160 will communicate with me, their kindness 
will be greatly appreciated. Fred Williams, 186 Tenth 
Avenue, Buffalo, New 


GRUMAN, HERSCHELL J.—He was last heard from in 
West Point, Mississippi, about 1896-97, and was reported te 
have left there for Oxlahema. Later it was rumored that 
he had been seen in the mining distric ee of Nevada and 
California. He was born in Norwalk, Conmnectieut, about 
fifty-six years ago, is five feet sevem inches tall, and has 
gray eyes, brown hair, and dark mustaehe. His mother is 
mow over eighty years old, and hopes to get some news 
of him before she dies. Any one who has any kmowledge 
of him will do a great favor to an old lady who is long- 
img to hear from her som if they will kindly write to 
Reed G. Henry, Box 2044, Portland, Oregen. 


BITTA DIDDLE.—We heave a letter fer you a Be 
friends are Be ous that yeu should receive as 
possible. lease send your address to this magazine, 
amd it will be forwarded to you at ones. 


PIERSON, FREDERICK J.—We is a welder and armory 
worker, about five feet eleven inches tail, 

and hair slightly graying at the temples, long, 
brown eyebrows, amd a ruddy eomplexion. He is thirty- 
three years old and weighs two hundred pounds. He has 
a large sear on the back of his right hand resembling a 
burn. He has beem affiliated with circuses, and may be 
working im the West. He is asked to write to his former 
friends, eare of M. I. H., 550 New Bridge Street, West 
Springfield, Massaehusetts. 


ROLLINS, MRS. CHARLES A.—Please send me your 
address. I have some impertant matters te write to you 
ut. I wart you te ceme back, but will net try te see 
you without your eonrsent. Please write. Charles A. 
Rellins, 88 Preseett Street, Nashua, New Hampshire. 


VAUGHN, VIOLA.—About twenty years ago she wags liv- 
img at 457 North Temth Street, Philadelphia. Any one 
lmowimg ker present address will greatly oblige by send- 
ing it to J. Davis, 7@ Marrisen Plaee, Troy, New Yerk. 


KENT.—! was borm in Linceln, Nebraska, in 1892. M 
father’s name was Rede Kent, my grandmother's Sy 
Kent, and my mweother’s maiden nome was Sadie O'’Mally. I 

adepted by Emil and Jennie Schwarz. I shall be 
grateful to apy ene whe ean tell me something of - 
parents. Mrs. Ruth L. Detrich, Bex 236, Upland, Indiana 


MRS. FRANCIS B. P.—Please write to your husband 
— little Allee. We still leve you and want you to ceme 
fe are wnhappy amd cammet get along witheut 


BERNER, L@UISE, who was in Witminete: Delaware, 
until February, 1916, and then meved to Philadclphia. She 
is asked to send her address to L. L. W., care of this 
marazine. 
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readers of this magazine, 


_MALLAGE, WILLIAM ARTH UR. and his wil 
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AHOoreR, WiLL \AM 
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sro hk? BARBARA, te the Seuthern Sem- 
and i I 








be kind enough te wetify bim 








WELLS, C@RA, whe atten ied 
Oktatc ma at Tahiequab 4 ig 
asked to send her atéress im) 2 





C@AKLEY, RICHARD, whe, three yeers 
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ge 








arom W. B. Williams, 


atly appreeiated by his 





WRIGHT, JESSE JAMES.—He was last heard from ten — 


in Oklahoma City with his m¢ oo 
Later she married a Mr. Dic 
Cora would be very hapa 
y one Who knows where they 
by writiag to Mrs. Cora Sum- 
Atianta, Georgia, 


years ago when he wa 
Frances Victory Wright 









is, Carrie, a 





vi 
Streei, 


GIRARD, GLADYS, and ce BRISSETT, who rte 
ed in Spokane asiil gton, and Cakiand, Cai I 
@ iast heard ¢ v an “our r, British 
are asked to communicate with Charl Garing, ( 
lun, Gresham Oregon. 








BURGIN, RUDOLPHE lg a wife oe a 
st heard of e, i 13, 





Warren, P 
bout these 
3. L. L. Johus 





‘ 





Washingt 
CASEY, FRANCES Cc. and MARGARET A., born in 


1908 and 1910 Their mot her riac them in the Plorenee 
in Washing gton, 5 and aiter some 
returned ather, whe om te 





tl has 

to find will be grateful 

for any assistance from any one who may see this me- 
tice. Mrs. Daisy Casey, care of this magazine. 

CUSTER, Se aa RnoEee served in the VU. S. army 
until June, 1919 2d was last heard of in New York, 
Any one who i v where he ig now will do a great kind- 
Ress by writing ‘to R. Cc. P., eare of this magazine. 








RUDY.—Wather is dead, and mother ig anxious to heat 
from you Mrs. Pauline Baily, Foxchase, Philade)phia, 
Pennsylvania. 

PATERNO, ae E.-He was last heard of at Georgetown 
University. Wa ton, D. C., about he years ago. a 
ene knowi whereabouts rill ¢ great favor 
writing te Alf red Monzo, Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
Now Jersey. 











PEETERS, ALBERT. Me left his home on February 
15th Inst, and was wearing a brown suit, brown shoes, 
gray fedora and a gray overcoat. sixteen years 
ad ive feet six iz s tall, with i com- 
] r mother is heartbroken at his ence, and 
kine readers, who have lel 

relatives, will be good enouga to do all 
restore her son te he Any information cem- 
cerning him will be thamcfully received by Jeseph Peeters, 
7806 Bbixth Avenue, Brooslyn, New York 














ALDERTONS, JENNIE MERRILL and GECRGE.—Whes 
lest gard ey were at Paris, Michigan Also Sadie, 
Hennak, and Ha married & 
man named & apd Jact ouiter are 





t o assures them that 
te and no word will be sald of the 
Gassin, The Ideal, South Tacoma, Wash 


asyed te write 
everytaing ig for 
past Mrs. Milli 
ingtea. 


MsAULAY, ELISE age ag —She is now about ten years 
oi ¢ ad r,. 6 ted fr 











ent wWrereaboutes ' i 
eare of this magaziae 


JACK MAN, WILLIAM, 
about thirw-t years 
and will be 
Jaekman, Sherman 
chusetts 


CELLERS, PRIVATE BEN H., army number 3143212, 
He was discharged on February 5 ; 
poe gerrg oer Liis family has net 
aud all ietters to him have been 
be most ‘er ateful for any information Mos. George Kinek, 
St. Xavier, Moutana 





Hngland, 
ing him, 
fer Taat Heary 
Mais Street, t. Hudson, Massa- 








MALE, hy yt whe was fermerly a school teac 
in Beattie. An old friend is anxious te meet her agsin. 
amy one knows or address and wWili send it along, the 
favor will be greatly appreciated. M. M. @., care of this 
magazine. 





MILLER, LENA, who was last heard of in Victor, Cole 
rade. An old schoolmate weuld ike to hear from het. 
C. Couts, Lake George, Coelerade. 


MURNEY, EARLEY, who, i a... 
Sharp, and two left Liverpeol, 
@rieans, in i878 Also SE and VANES 
afterward moved ) , and two half sisters, MARY 
and MAGGIE a haif brother, WILLIAM GREY. Cae 
amy one ¢ ormatvion Traing these relae 
tives? Mrs. y Miller, eare this magazine. 


MORAOW, HAZEL, whe was at the Indiana State Home 
abeut a year ago, amd before that lived in Kansas City. 
She ic new er If any one knows her present ad- 
dress, I sha be grateful if they will send it to m#, 
Ethel Neal, 2863 Mais Street, Sau Diege, Califernia 
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Liquid or Plaster 


They end corns 


now in this scientific way 


People who know—nmillions of and inefficient. Blue-jay is gentle, 


them—now end all corns in this way. 
They apply Blue-jay, either in 
liquid or in plaster form. It means 
but a touch and it takes but a jiffy. 
The com pain stops. Then the 
Blue-jay gently undermines the corn 
so it loosens and comes out. 


The modern way 
Blue-jay was invented by a 
chemist who studied corns. 
It is made by a laboratory of 
world-wide repute. 


quick and sure. 

Now all corns are needless. All 
these pains can be avoided. To let 
corns remain while you pare and 
pad them is folly. 

You can stop a corn ache the 
moment it appears. You can end 
a corn completely before it can 
develop. 

Blue-jay has proved these facts 
to millions. It will prove them to 
you—and tonight—if you let it. 

Quit the old methods of dealing 
withcorns and see what this new way 
means. Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


Old-time treatments were harsh 
Blue-jay 


BYB Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how 
she got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and 
it has been told by today’s master of 
detective mystery— 


|CRAIG KE 


The American Sherlock Holmes #4 


ARTHUR B. 


The American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective gonine of our age > ha 
—science the this age—a ind atlied te 
Vv 








> teen ocles oe 















t 
strange, new startling things that det te 





marvelling at th 
hero would unfold. 


Such plots—such suspense- with foal, vivid people mov ing 
through the mae a ym of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
a art of terror st s. Er ec thrilled w 

r proe R 





—out of « le the infi 
of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FRE 
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10 Volumes 
To those who send the coupon promptly we will give FREE ” 
set of Edgar Aiae roe 6 masterpieces ir ) volum V 
the police o ile ‘ I most feart * 
é 





gnorver myste sala 
in New 
these volume a. 
This is a wonde fol comb 
est writers of my 
u can get the Re 
ie FK EE. 


nation 


Here are two of the great- 
tective etoric 





a remarkably low pr and the 


Cut oul thir Coupon 
ener, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, New York 


-eve at 





AEF-7-20 





herwise I wi M een 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechsnically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney 

School. Learn to 

an expert. & teach 

with tools not books. 

Do the work yourself, 

that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training § by which 6,000“ 

iers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
Seameent and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 

showing pundreds of pictures mcn 
— working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


OL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, mo. 


~ GET_BIG BUSH OFFER 


We do not deal through 
















. e cars wil 
manseieres for loney-Back guar- 
County Agents Only antee, Bush light 
four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 

BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Ullinois, Dept.GIgOBush Temple 


00 YOU LIKE TO DRAW} 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize if 
you answer this ad. Nor we claim 
make you rich in a week 
ious to develop your 
sful cartoonist, so y 
of tl 














any 





n send a copy 

6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoor 
sample lesson plate, and let us exp 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF/CARTOONIN 





835 L ailer Building, Cleveland, Ohiv 


Learn Auto 














en? Tractor Business 


Immense growth of the industry, fol- 
lowing the war, has made zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
mechanics. Learn in 6 to 
Same practical method, same er 
nent we used during war to 
ho’ msands of | eoldier-mechanics for U I 
{60 day courses. Free Book explains all. Writ ° 
872 Oak oeresh 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, Kansas City. “mo. 








Send Your Yame and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite | 


Se ar name and fi aay, 
pen + Sy Hy a solide td Id ring on 1 dave’ st veri a 
will gens’ it Ty sa it to pour hen ite ores me a. 
4. = ue ear the ring for 10 full 
if you dectse to buy it— gad i $2.60 0 mont 
Write Today ocii fines iicctated above you wish (iader @ 
men’s). Be sure to send your finger size. 
Marold Lac’ 


: gana. y 4) 
@ month agntil $18 AG ‘ian thee soli 
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The Pocket Premo 


For 2% x 3% Pictures 


Easy to Carry— 


Small as a purse 


Easy to Load— 
Open the back and drop ina 
Premo Film Pack 
Easy to Use— 


Snaps into focus when opened 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail 
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DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT | 


_ Diamond 
Latest 
Z Rings desiens 
=Allthe popular mount- ff 
ings, plain and fancy en-f 
Mi graved, Green, Whitef 
1 and Yellow Solid Gold, very 
special at $85, $100, and 
$150 up. Pearl Neck- 
/ laces from $15 to $600. f 
/f Watches, guaranteed 
years,as lowas$2.50amonth. LIBERTY BONDS Ac 


STORES IN 


WATCHES 
ON CREDIT 


Send for J ewelry = S 
Catalog. Itis weal 


There are 128 pages of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry. Every article is 
specially selected and priced unu- 
sually low. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaid by us. bin] see and 
examine the article right in your 
own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
W of purchase price and keep it, 
J divided into eight equal amoun ¥-Loftis* 
able monthly. Send for Catalog today. = L 


LEADING CITIES LOFTIS BROS. & c0., National Credit Jewelers Dept BBE 100. state 





Home Study 


BUSINESS 
COURSES 


Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mark an X before 
the course below in which interested. 
Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts regarding salary 
increases and incomes of LaSalle trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
arrangement. Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon completion of course. 
More than 215,000 men have benefited by 
LaSalle Training. 
O#jigher Accounting OBanking and Finance 
OCoaching for C.P.A.& OBusiness Letter 
InstituteExaminations cps on Efficie 
. i 1 
O Business Management Office,Shop or es ber 
OTraffic Management— [Commercial Spanish 
Foreign and Domestic OExpert Bookkeeping 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. (Effective Speaking 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
An inten ony intere: sting book **Ten Years’ Promotion 
n One”’ will be sent upon request. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept. 765-R Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me 
mation regarding course indicated above. 


infor 


Name .cccccccccccces 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. -Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 2 
broken lim b. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Sen 
name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich 


Please mention this magazi 


TABLETS 


All 

Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(I£ he cannot supply you, write us) 


Dozen Size 
Fac-Simile = 5 c 


See Monogram on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples 


Small Size 


10c 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of 1 it. 
Helps to eradicate dar fr. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
bte. and $1.00 at druc 


HINDERCORNS " 
Devs rg = . & 


~ [Comfort Baby’ $ Shin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


grance, 
Mass. 





*t, makes w ‘ 
eon Chel ec 1 W. 





For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fr 
Address Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, 














when answering advertisements 
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Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 
re is it cesnee to get 4 a ss profitable business 


i independent. class vulcanizers 
— _ demand everywhere. 


are 
Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Method 
of Vulcanizing. Our stu- 

make good 

do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 
one-tenth the cost required 
all other  vulcanizers. 
satisfied customers 
large proiits mean a 
paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 
compare the Anderson make 

and method with others. 

We have installed Ander- 
son schools of vulcanizing in 

ates for teaciung the Anderson method of vulcanizing. 
course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $26, If you 
an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $3. and pay 
& per day expense money while learning. 


r reputation - Ke MI apis ey vulcanizers ¢ 66 
lo work which wi outlas he rest of the tire. We At La t: R l J b 
wt Anderson s le oO succeed a business way. 2 | 
Anderson students, to gucceed Jn, business, war. Thely st——a Meal JO 
izer to anyone who has not ee ee eee 1? 
nm” ss this opportunity. rite ay fo ll ic- 
0B a sete ar Areca school nearest to you. — and Real Money! 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO, : ° 
Villiams Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. “And if only I'd started earlier, I could have 
eB ean, Senate ache Sosen sca had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
—— mm what spare time study would do fora man. Tak- 
2 Ya r 
ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
D wal aa | ‘@) N 8) $ ning of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on study- 


ve been climbing ever since.” 


ing and I 
Every mail pil letters from some of the two 
| million students of the International Correspond- 
a ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
: —= creased salaries won through spare time study. 


nd for FREE Catalog No. 98M | Sov much longer are you going to wait before 
- eeniaiada ing the step that is bound to bring you more 
pone the Sepets Sen ee NWA? money? Isn’t it better to start now t in to wait 


le most exquisite Jewelry, Gen- ~ : r 
¢ Diamonds, standard makes of t=) F five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


Jatches, Silverware and French One h ft ss 

oe Tilstware. i . ne hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 

et Toile re te Everything at ae in the quiet of your own home will ee are 

ck bottom prices—ten months to /// Sree! position you want in the work you like best. 

yonanything. Address Dept. 98M “ ™ wht tt wine Bg it ep to pe to, prove &. Without cost, 
4 out obligation, just mark a: i " 

Capital $ 1 ;000,000 a eee ee m2 — = TEAR eas tohrge ta! goa Re 


“The House of Quality” | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


-1660 ; BOX 3039-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
W. SWEET, Inc. , 1650-1 Broadway, New York City lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


























ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
BY -s a — me Leones ain! Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
F T T ; ; Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
tom That Tired, Aching, Broken= Down Feeling, Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, is an elastic, light, comfortable, Telephone Wor Sign Painter 
economical rective brace. Relieves tired and MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
ts fallen arches and foot-st Mechanical Draftsman {ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
ao,\ by phy ns. Guaranteed. per pair OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Ee, se ney back if not satisfied. Order today. Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
S&S, B etfree. Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Geo. H. Jung Co. 2670 Jung Bidg. Cincinnati.O STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
gine tied Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 


9 99 ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
le 








“3 ean hear vor +} » “y er Railway Mail Clerk 
& TON iva ee ne ] AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
j t 
I 





nfort € nexpensive _JAato Repairing 
al, w 1 ‘ | Navigation ] Spanish 
ar 1 ail 2 MIS AGRIOULTURE 
by anyone, young or old, 
e Morley Phone for on | LJ Poultry Raising 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the e yes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
\ users all over the country t | — 
\ describes causes of deafness; —— SOF EET emie 
\ tells how and why the MORLEY Canadians may send this coupon to 7-268 
PHONE affords relief. Over International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


_] French 


(J Itallaa 











one hundred thousand sold. | 


E MORLEY Co., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 


Songs, Poems—Contioug 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you Write today for free 
booklet giving full information Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y 





GASOLINE CAN YOU 
GALLON? World tests 
prove it. Secure ex- 
your county. “‘Carbon- 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


HOW MUCH 
SELL AT 2c. PEF 
for four years to 
clusive rights for 
void,”” Box °'2,”° 

WE STAKT YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything: men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating = Specialty Candy 
Iactories’’_anywhere. oklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 





BE A DETECTI hag Excelle ti oppor- 
tunity, good pay, ravel. Write ¢. T 
tng 436 turer Building, Kansas 
City ‘ 


hosiery and underwear direct 
Large line—good profits— 
iveries guaranteed. Samples 
The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 

. Mich 


SELL our 
to consumer. 
prompt del 
ready. rite. 
Grand Rapids 
xperience unneces- 
investigations, re- 

American For- 

St. Louis. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. E 
sary. Travel; make secret 
ports. Salaries; expenses 
eign Detective Agency, 11 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5.000 a year? You can do it easily See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue 

AG ENTS 
Gold Sign 
windows 
Metallic 


cago 





$40-$100 week. Free samples 
Letters any one can put on store 
Liberal offer to ge ser ah agents 
Letter Co., 431 T. N. ark, Chi- 


OR TRAVELING. 
Send for list of 


SALESMAN—CITY 
Experience unnecessary 
lines and full particulars. ena in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2.500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren 
dered Members National Salesmen’s 
oO Association, Dept. 107, Chicago 

$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept 427, St. Louis, Mo 








RAIL WAY TRAF FIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 

Y 


tute, Buffalo, N. 





WANTED 
examina 
Institute 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Commence $110 month Sample 
tion questior free Franklin 
Dept $2, Rochester a - 


NVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘How To 
Get Your Patent.”’ sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion its patentab'e 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wasii- 
ington, Dv. c. 


idence of Con- 
book. Send 
for free 
Highes 

Reason - 
Co., 


PATENTS Write for E 
ception Blank and free guide 
model or sketch and description 
opinion of its patentable nature. 
references Prompt Attention. 
able Terms Victor Evans & 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Highest references. 
reasonable Best results Promptness 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
D. C. 


6 
767 





PATENTS PROMPTLY PROC CU RE! 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 H Loan & Trust Bldg., V 
ington, D. ¢ 

PATENTS 
most word free 


Vash- 





Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable Correspondence _ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature Prompt service 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & ‘sath 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D 





SONG-WRITERS'’ GUIDE SEM 
Contains valuable instructions ang 
Submit song-poems for examinatiq, 
will furnish music, copyright and fad 
publication or sale Knickerbocker Sig 
301 Gaiety Bidg New York 


HAVE YOU POEMS? 1 
best proposition. Hibbeler, Dit 
Dick J Av 





SONG 
Ray 
‘hicago. 
accepted! § 
rediate pu 
Song 
Composers Se 
roadway, New j 


W. ANT your song poen 
to-day for best offer, i 
tion and free examination 
hooklet free. Auth ‘g _ 
Co., Suite 530, 143 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. 
compose the music free and publish 
Send Song-Poem to-d iy. b. Lenox ts 
W. 125th St. York 

IF You WILL WRITE 
song, I will write the ~ 
publisher’s acceptance. 
ect acceptable Ithwell 
3808 Broadway, Chicago, 





—The Words 
and 
ems ON aly 


it inson, Row 
Illinois. F 





Short Stories and Photo 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing 
Previous acceptance not essential. Sal 
Special Free Offer Department “8” 
York Literary Bureau, 145 West 3 
New York City 

WRITE NEWS 
Stories for pay in 
right Book and plans 
porting Syndicate (406), 





ITEMS | 





Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” 
yetter. $1.50 up 
pencil, typewriter 





DUPLICATOR—A Business 
50 to 75 copies from pen, 

no glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it 30 days’ trial You 
need one Booklet free L. T. Durkin 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh 








Shorthand 
SHORTHAND. Best practical system 
Seeger 5 hour. speed with 
brochure free 


easy pract Proof lessons, 
King ins titute, EA-26, Station F, New York 


x. 3. 





Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured 
ever tasted or the box with 
ments Cheri, 142 8S. 15th 





Assorted lb. box 

Best you 
our compli- 
Phila 





Business Opportunities 





SELLER 
soft K 
icious drinks in 
sellers f 


BIG SUMMER 
new; concentrated 
water; del 

anywhere sig 
socials, etc. Guaranteed 
laws Carry in pocket 

Agents coining money—$6 to $12 a day. 
Write for free outfit offer today Amer- 
ican Products Co., 2344 American Bldg 
Cineinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS 
Something 
Just add 

any time 
picnics, parties, 
under pure food 





For Sale 





PAINT for roof and iron, guaranteed: 
stops leaks Exterior pure 

oil paint. 1, 5, 10, 20, 40, P 
tainers sold retail and wholesale, 
ers, jobbers, consumers by paint spe 
Dept Martinek Paint Co., 405 Lexir 
Avenue, New York City 


to deal- 
lists 
gtor 





Vaudeville 





ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 

Send stamp for instructive boot 
About Vaudeville.” LaDelle. Sta 
on, Mich 


GET 
necessary 
let “All 
255 1 


i 


Please 





mentior 


1 


BANK P e's you 41% 
Bankers 
Indemnity Bldg 


Would you 
Finance 
Dal- 


THE 
interested in 
802-4 Weste m. 
Texas 


be 


las 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 

any one for suitable ideas 

J y; complete outline 
39 


yuis 


perien 
Free. Pra 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted Big price 
Great demand We show you hor. 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Ba! 
P 10, Chicago. 





$50 Moving ? 
Plays. 
tion; 
lege, 


$100 weekly riting 

Get free book ; valuable ist 
prize offer Photo Play 
Box 278, X Y 13, Chicago. 

FRE E to writers—A 
of money-making hints 
the A B C of. successful 
writing. Absolutely Free 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89 


wor lerful littl 
suggestions, 

Story and 
Just 

Auburn, 








Wanted to Buy 





PAY THE HIGHEST PBIB 
diamonds, platinum, wat 
jewelry, old gold, silver 
teeth, gold an 
War Bonds & 
to us to-day Cash 
returned in 10 days 
The Ohio Smelting & 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland 


WE 


Ref 
Ohio. 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


Michigan Farm Lands 





WRITE 
childhood, 
compose musi 
Send words 
Re aper Block 


~ WRITE the 

> and 

Submit 

Broadway Studio 
ing. New York 

WRITE words for a song 

musi zuarantee publisher’s acceptance 

Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 

ubject. Chester Music Co., 920 Michi- 

gan é Av Room 323, Chicago 


WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
publish and secure copyright 
Submit poems on any subiect The Met 
politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue 
Room 120, Chicago. 


A SONG 
patriotic 
and 
today 
Chicago 


mother 
subject 
publication. 
Merlin, 


-Love 
or any 

guarantee 
Thomas 


home, 
I 





Song We 
secure tee! - 
subje 


Build: 


Words for a 
guarantee to 
poems on 

159C Fitzgerald 


We write 





WRITE 
write music, 


this magazine when answering 





GOOD LAND ON CREDIT — 
gan’s best hardwood counties. Big 
grains, stock, poultry, fr 

Only $15 to $35 per 

schools, churches 

Small down payment 

Your credit is good 

gart Land Company 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill 





Personal 





‘TOK NOW. whet# 


DO 
wir friends be 


You pbc 
: resalts 

3 and per 
and b birthdate, 
Dept 300, 


formation Wonderful 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Su 
sketch for 10 cents 
son-Heywood Co 
Bidg., San Francisco 


advertisements 





7 ADVERTISING SECTION 


Man alive— 
Listen! 


You can smoke Camels 
till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 





AMELS bring to you every 

joy you ever looked for in a 
cigarette! They are so new to your 
taste, so delightful in their mellow 
mildness and flavor, and so re- 
freshing. 


Camels quality is as unusual as 
Camels expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
which you will prefer to either 
kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! Camels never tire your 
taste! 


You will marvel at Camels 
smooth “body”. And, your delight 
will also be keen when you realize 
Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste nor unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! 

Compare Camels 
with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


CIGARETTES} 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
flassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING 





“The Gloves 
ofa Thousand Uses 


AILROADERS, teamsters, builders, motormen, ferm- 

ers, packers, movers, janitors, linemen, deck-hands, 

plasterers, street cleaners, gardeners, ash collectors, stone 
masons, pilots, painters, truck drivers, lumbermen, 


—ironworkers, pavers, bricklayers, carpenters, stokers, 
machinists, foundrymen, everyone, man, woman or child, 
who does any hand work of any kind should wear Boss 
Work Gloves. They protect from dust, dirt, grease, paint, 
and minor injuries. They are economically priced to suit 
every purse. 


Boss Work Gloves are heavy and tough enough to wear 
well through the hardest kind of usage—yet they are flex- 
ible enough to permit a thorough “‘feel”’ of the work in hand. 


They are easy to slip on and off. 


And they come in different weights adaptable to every 
conceivable requirement with band, ribbed, or gauntlet 


wrists. Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. 


Ask your dealer for a pair of these Gloves of a Thousand 
Uses. Look over the four best sellers listed below: 
THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s fas THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The 


THE BOSS 


vorite work glove for odd 
jobs around the house and 
garden, and all light hand- 
work. Made of the best 
quality, medium weight 
canton flannel. 


HEVY—tThe best bet for 
all work that requires a 
strong, wear-resisting 
glove. Made of the very 
best quality, heavy weight 
canton flannel. 


world’s champion heavy- 
weight hand-wear for 
rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the 


super work glove. Strong, 
flexible and built for rugged 
work. Made ofthe highest 
quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, 
ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, III. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


So popular it is widely 
imitated;so good it cant 
be duplicated. 

e Kuma part name on the 
flange distinguishes the 
leader from, its followers. 

Widely Varied Patterns 


At Jewelers & Haberdashers 
Up to Six Dollars the Pair 


But be sure the buttons you buy are stamped Aumapart 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Sutiekot masiathdoetts 


FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 42~4 STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE ORIGINAL SEPARABLE BUTTON FOR SOFT CUFFS 














Sire MERE eke 


Run a sharp knife along the dotted line and squeeze edges to 
make itgap See that the gap is closed afte, the required amount 
of food is poured out. Don't cut top off. 


« we & au ; 
ax rape beich 
Made of Wheat and Barley 
Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A, 


A FOOD 


Containing the natural nutritive elements of these 
field grains thoroughly and scientifically baked, 


ECONOMY 
Four heaping teaspoonfuls of GRAPE-NUTS for 
the cereal part of a meal is sufficient for an 
ordinary person. More may be used if desired. 





NET WEIGHT TWELVE OZS. 


Grape-Nuts 


A wonderful food for | 
Children and Grown-ups : 











